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ST. JOSEPHS 


CATHOLIC LENDING LIBRARY, 


50, South Street, Grosvenor Square. 


OPEN DAILY FROM HALF-PAST TEN TO) FIVE O'CLOCK. 


TERMS. 

I. For Subscribers who pay in advance: 
Two-Shillings ............ 1 Vol. at a time for a Month. 
Six Shillings ............ 3 Vols. vm for One Quarter. 

or 1 Vol. _ for Half a Year. 

Half a Guinea ......... 3 Vols. ‘a for Half a Year. 
or 1 Vol. 7 for a Year. 
One Guinea ............ 3 Vols. - for a Year. 
In the Country 4 Vols. ‘i for a Year. 

Vive Guineas (for Families in the country or Depdts in 
town orcountry)...... 25 Vols. ‘ for a Year. 


II. For Casual Readers who pay in advance: 
Threepence—1 Vol. at a time. 
III. For all who do not pay in advance: 


Sixpence for 1 Vol. at a time, and Postage Expenses 
incurred in recovering Arrears. 


Books can be changed every Three Days. 


CATHOLIC BOOK CLUBS. 


I*on the convenience of Catholics residing in the country, the Managers of 
St. Joseph’s Library are willing to make arrangements for Catholic Book 
Clubs, by means of which three or four families can combine their sub- 
scriptions, and enjoy the advantage of a greater variety of books at the 
saine time. Terms can be ascertained by communication with the 
Managers, at the above address. 


REGISTERS FOR GOVERNESSES, AND OTHERS 
REQUIRING SITUATIONS. 

The Managers of St. Joseph's Library have also for some time opened 

a Register for Catholic Governesses, and are in constant communication 

with familics seeking the services of such ladies. They also receive the 

names of servants wanting employment, and keep a list of vacant situations. 

No fees whatever are charged, except for postage. 
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THE LOVE OF JESUS TO PENITENTS. 


BY 


HENRY EDWARD, ARCHBISHOP OF WESTMINSTER. x 


2s. 


Contents : 
Cuarrer 1.—The Sacrament of Penance the special Sacrament of the Compassion 
of Jesus. tat 


Cuarter 2.—The Sacrament of Penance a means of self-knowledge. 

CuaptTer 3.—The Sacrament of Penance the means of perfecting our contrition. 
Cuarrer 4.—The Sacrament of Penance the Sacrament of Reparation. 
Cuarter 5.—The Sacrament of Penance the Sacrament of Perseverance. 


Also, by the same Author, 


ITHE GROUNDS OF FAITH, 


FOUR LECTURES. 


1s.; cloth, 1s. 6d. 


4 Contents : 
; ECTURE 1.—Revealed Truth definite and certain. 
EcTURE 2.—The Church a historical witness. 
BLEcTURE 3.—The Church a divine witness. 
 rcrure 4.—Rationalism the legitimate consequence of private judgment. 


COMPLETE LIST OF HIS GRACE’S WORKS ON APPLICATION. 


| BURNS, OATES, & Co.; PORTMAN STREET, W., AND PATERNOSTEB ROW, E.C. 
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NEW AND STANDARD WORKS 


Tradition, principally with reference .to Mythology and the Law of Nations. By 
Lord ArvxpsLL Ov Wakpovr. Price 10s. 6d. ‘ 


“The book ought to make its mark. It is thorouzhly well reasoned and connected ; it shows great research 
and much power of condensing results and of expression.”—Month. 


The Virtues of Blessed Mary, Mother of Jesus Christ. By Father Francis Arras, 
of the Society of Jesus. With Preface by Father Gzorer Porrer, S.J. Cloth extra, 
2s. 6d. Being Vol. 3 of the Ascetical Library. 


This treatise, from the pen of one of the most distinguished ascetical writers of Spain, forms part of a large work 
on Progress in Spiritual Life, composed originally in Spanish, but soon translated into Italian, Latin and French. 


Price 2s. 6d. 


Thoughts on some ia thane of Holy Scripture, by a Layman. Translated from the 
French. Kidited by Joun Epwarp Bownen, Priest of the Oratory of St. Philip Neri. 


The Rule of Our Most Holy Father, St. Benedict, Patriarch of Nonks. ‘Te Latin and 
English. Translated by a Monk of St. Augustine’s Monastery, Ramsgate. Cloth extra, 4s. 


The Book of the Holy Rosary. Demy 8vo. A popular doctrinal exposition of its 
fifteen mysteries, mainly conveyed in select extracts from the Fathers, with an explana- 
tion of their corresponding typesin the Old Testament. A preservative against unbelief. 
Embellished/with thirty.six full-page woodcuts. By the Rev. Formpy. * Phurima 

‘enim super senisuni homintm ostensa sunt tibi.”—Ec¢tus. iii. 25. Price 10s. 6d. 


Lectures on Catholicism in England, by Very Rev. J. H. Newman, D. D.4th edition 
with notes. Cloth, 7s. 


Price, bound in white, 5s. 6d. ; violet, 4s. 6d. ; ditto, plain, 3s. 


Seur Eugenie. The Life and Letters of a Sister of Charity. By the Author of 
“ A Sketch of the Life of St. Paula.” Crown 8vo, with Frontispiece. 


Price 5s. 
The Russian Clergy. Translated from the French of Father Gacarin, S.J., by 
Cu. pu Garp Makepgace, M.A. 


“* Father Gagarin’s book will serve to convince many of the evils that will eventually creep in when a Church, 
éven orthodox i in other respects, is severed from the centre of Catholic unity."—7he Month. — 


Price 5s. 


The Art of Extemporary Preaching: its Utility, its Danger, and its True Idea. With 
an easy and practical method for its attainment. By Rev. Tomas J. Porrer, Author 
of “ Sacred Eloquence,” “The Pastor and his People,” &c., &c. 


BURNS OATES & Co, PORTMAN STREET, W., AND PATERNOSTER ROW, E.C. 
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NEW AND STANDARD WORKS. 


A Guide to the Members of the Spiritual Union established by the Venerable 
Domenico Gesu E. Morra, General of the Discalced Carmelites, . Price 1e. 


Creed of St. Athanasius—Charlemagne and Mr. Ffoulkes. By the. Rev. J. Joss, 
S.J., Professor of Theology at St. Beuno’s College. Price 1s. 6d. 


Wilfulness: a True Story of London Life. By the Right Honble. Lady Hunpenr. 
Price 28. | 


Afternoons with the Saints, 2nd series. By Rev. W. H. Anperpon, D.D. Price 
1s., cloth 1s. 6d. Nearly ready. 


Sermon on the Death of Miss Catherine Boys, of Deal. By Father Amprose Sr. 
Joun. Price ls. 


Anglican Misrepresentations. In reply to a Pamphlet entitled “Roman Misquota- 
tions.” By W. E. Apprs, of the Oratory of St. Philip Neri. Price 1s. 


NEW AMERICAN WORKS. 
Lives of Deceased Bishops of the Catholic Church in the United States, with an 
Appendix and an Analytical Index. By Ricnarp H. Crarke, A.M. Two handsome 
vols., with Steel Engravings of the Bishops. 21s. 


The House of Yorke a Story of American Life. Reprinted from Catholic World. 
Price 7s. 6d. 


‘Litfle Pierre, the Pedlar of Alsace. Translated from the French, and Illustrated 


by twenty-seven first-class woodcuts. Price 6s. 
“We advise our young readers not to rest till they get possession of this pretty book."—Catholic World. 


The Liquefaction of the Blood of St. Januarius, at Naples: an historical and critical 
examination of the miracle. Engraved plate of the Reliquary containing the blood. 
Cloth, 6s. 


Alban ; or the History of a Young Puritan. By J. V. Hentrxeroy, aneaer of 
“Lady Alice,” “The Forest,” &c. 2 vols, in 1, cloth, 8s. 


BURNS, OATES .& Co., PORTMAN STREET, W., AND PATERNOSTER — EC. 
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 BREVIARIES, MISSALS, 


¥ AND OTHER LITURGICAL BOOKS, 
IMPORTED BY 


BURNS, OATES AND COMPANY. 


Breviariam Romanum. 4 vols. 4to, red and black, 27. 8s.; calf, 57. 10s.; morocco, 
71. 7s. India paper, 27.188. ; calf, 67.; morocco, 77. 17s. 


—— 4 vols. 8vo., red and black, fine paper, 17. 18s.; calf, 37. 18s.; morocco, 
41, 12s. Gd. India paper, 27. 2s.; calf, 47. 2s. ; morocco, 4/. 15s. 6d. ‘ 


4 vols. 12mo. red and black, fine paper, 17: 1s. ; imitation calf, 12. 10s. net : 
calf, 27. 4s.; morocco, 27. 15s. India paper, 1/. 6s.; calf, 27. 8s. ; morocco, 3/. ] 


—— With Franciscan supplement, fine paper, 1/. 8s.; calf, 27. 15s.; morocco, I 
31. 


4, vols. 18mo, red and black, fine paper, 1/.; imitation calf, 12. 8s. net; calf, I 
11. 18s. ; morocco, 27. 6s. India paper, 1/. 2s.; calf, 2/. ; morocco, 2/, 88. 


—— 4 vols. 24mo., red and black, fine paper, 1/.; calf, 17. 17s. 6d. ; morocco, 2/. 4s. 
India paper, 1/. 1s. ; calf, 27.; morocco, 2/. 7s. I 


4 vols. 32mo, red and black, fine paper, 17s. ; imitation calf, 17. 2s. net; calf, I] 


11s. ; morocco, 17. 18s. India paper, 19s. ; calf, 17. 18s. ; morocco, 2/. 
Sreviarium Romanum totum. 1S8mo, 11s.; calf, 17s. 6d. ; morocco, 19s. 
6 
Breviarium St. Ord, Pred. 2 vols. 12mo, 17s.; calf, 17. 128. 64. ie 
Breviariam Monasticum. 4 vols. 18mo, 1/7. 10s. ; calf, 27. 12s, 6d. 
Hissale Romanum. Large folio, vellum paper, 2/.; calf, 37. 12s. 6d.; morocco, gilt | 
monograms, 4/. 10s.; red morocco, elegant, 6/., and upwards. A 

Folio (Tours edition), 27. 13s. 6d. red morocco, elegant, with green inlaid cross, P 

from 7/, 
—— Folio (Vienna), with beautiful Gothic type and illustrations, morocco, 8/. 8s. 

Folio (Ratisbon), with illustrated border and woodcuts, unbound, 17. 15s. ; with P 
French morocco cover, 2/. 10s.; calf, gilt mon., 37. ; morocco, gilt mon., 3/. 10s..; B 
and upwards. 

Folio (Salviucci), unbound, 17. 10s. ; red morocco, elegant, 67. 10s. 


—— Small folio, 17. 5s. ; calf, 27. 10s. ; calf, gilt mon., 27. 15s.; morocco, 3/. 3s. ; N 
morocco, gilt mon., 4/. ; réd morocéo, elegant, 5/7. 10s. 


Hissale Romanum. 4to, ll. 8s. 6d. ; calf plain, 27. 7s. 6d.; calf, gilt mon., 
21. 12s. 6d. ; morocco plain, 27. 12s.; morocco, gilt mon., 27. 17; morocco ele- 
gant, 57. 10s. 
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BREVIARIES, MISSALS, ETC. 
(Continued). 


Missale Romanum. Small 4to, 17s. Gd.; calf plain, 12, 14s. 6d.; calf, gilt mon., 
21.; moroe coplain, 27. 2s. 6d.; morocco, gilt mon., 2/. 7s. 6d. ; red morocco 
elegant, 37, 3s., and upwards. . 


12mo, fine paper, unbound, 6s.; calf, 12s.; morocco, 14s. 6d.; morocco gilt, 
19s.; India paper, unbound, 7s. 6d. ; calf, 13s. 6d.; morocco, 16s. ; morocco 
gilt, 12. 1s. 


Missale Monasticum. Folio (Roman edition), morocco, 3/. 15s. ; gilt mon., 4/. 4s. 


—— Small 4to (Mechlin), unbound, 1/, 3s.; calf plain, 27. 2s.; gilt mon., 2/. 7% ; 
morocco plain, 2/. 7s. 6d. ; gilt mon., 27. 12s. 6d. 


Missale Sacri Ordinis Predicaterum. Large 8vo, unbound, 16s.; calf, 1d, 7s.; 
morocco, 1ls 6d. 


Nisse pro Defanctis. Folio, morocco, 14s. ; large 8vo, leather, 4s. 


Epistole et Evangelia tetius Anni. Folio, 17. 3s. ; calf, mon., 21, 12s. Gd. ; morocco, 
mon., 3/. 3s. 


Hore Diurne. 8vo, 8s.; calf, 17s.; morocco, 1/. 3s. 18mo, 48. 6d. ; calf, 8s. Gd. ; 
morocco, 10s. 6d. 12mo, 3s.; calf, 5s. Gd. ; morocco, 6s. 6d. 4S8mo, 2s. 6d. ; 
calf, 5s. ; morocco, 6s. 


Hore Diurne Franciscanorum. vo, 8s. 6d. ; calf, 17s. 6d. ; morocco, 11. 4s. 18mo, 
5s. Gd. 32mo, 3s. 6d. ; calf, 6s. 6d. ; morocco, 7s. 


Hore Diurne Sac. Ord. Pred. 32mo, 3s. 6d. ; calf, 6s. Gd. ; morocco, 7s. 
24mo, 8s.; calf, 18s. 6¢.; morocco, 15s. 32mo, 4s. ; 
calf, 7s. 
Graduale Romanum. Folio, 1/. 10s. ; half calf, 27. 2s. 12mo, 6s. ; half calf, 9s. 
Ratisbon edition, 8vo, red and black, 7s. 6d.; 2 vols. large folio, red and black, 
51. ; fine paper, 67. 10s. 
oo Folio, 12. 10s. ; half calf, 27. 2s. 12mo, 7s. Gd. ; half calf, 
s. 6d. 


Antiphonarium Sac. Ord. Pred. 2 vols. folio, 47. ; half calf, 51. 5s. 
Pontificale Romanum. 3 vols. Svo, 15s. ; calf, 17. 10s. ; morocco, 22. 


Celeste Palmetum. 3s. ; calf, 7s.; morocco, 8s. 6d. With plates, 4s. Gd.; calf; 
8s. 6d. ; morocco, 10s. 


Paradisus Anime. 2s. 6d. ; calf, Gs. ; morocco, 7s. Gd. 


Biblia Sacra. 8vc, 6s. ; half calf, 10s. 6d. ; calf, 15s. ; morocco, 16s, 6d. 18mo, 6s. ; 
ealf, 10s. ; morocco, 12s. 


Novum Testamentum. 32mo, 1s.; calf, 3s. Gd. ; morocco, 4s. 
Be Imitatiene Christi. 32mo, 1s. ; calf, 3s. 6d.; morocco, 48. 


Novum TestaMENTuM and De Imrratronz, bound together, 3s. ; calf, 6s.; morocco, 
6s. 6d. 


Officium Hebdomade Sanctez. 32mo, 2s. 6d. ; cloth, 3s. Gd.; imitation calf, 4s. Gd. 
calf, 5s. ; morocco, 6s. 18mo, with music, 4s, ; imitation calf, 6s. 6d.; calf, 7s. 
morocco, 
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JOHN HARDMAN AND COMPANY, 
BIRMINGHAM, 


Mediwhal Metal Glorkers in Silber, PHrass, and Grought Iron, 


MAKERS OF MEMORIAL BRASSES AND COFFIN FURNITURE, 


ARTISTS IN STAINED GLASS, 
Ecclesiastical Decorators, Carvers in Wood and Stone, 
MEDALLISTS AND LITHOGRAPHERS. 


OHN HARDMAN AND Co. beg to draw attention to the WROUGHT IRON CHANCEL 
SCREENS they have erected in the Churches at Stone, Rugeley and Rugby, which, 
while separating the Sanctuary from the Body of the Church, do not impede the view 
of the Aliar; to the ROODS IN CARVED WOOD, either suspended from the Chancel 
Arch, as at St. Francis Xavier’s, Liverpool, and Gréat Harwood, Lancashire, or supported 
by the Screen, as at Rugby; to their MEDALS made to special design, in ‘silver, bronze, 
— — tin; and to their MORTUARY PAPERS, which bear special reference to the 
dece: 
J. H. and Co. are also Workers in the Medixval Style of Furniture and Articles for 
Domestic use. 


LONDON AGENTS— 
BURNS, OATES AND Co., 17, PORTMAN STREET, W. 


THE IRISH ECCLESIASTICAL RECORD. 


“A MONTHLY JOURNAL, 


Conducted by a Society of Clergymen under Episcopal Sanction. 


CONTENTS. 


No, XCII.—Vou. VIIL.—JUNE. 1872. 
PRICE EIGHTPENCE. 


I. Toe University or Lonpon. 
Il. Dr. Troy, or 
Toe ATHANASIAN CREED. 
1V. De. aND THE DoGMma oF INFALLIBILITY. 


V. Farner Henry S.J. 


W. B. Ketty, 8, Grarron Lonpon: Burns, Oates, & Co. 
New Yorx, Unirep Srates: P. M. Haverty, 1, Barciar STREET. 
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BOOKS SLIGHTLY INJURED, AT HALF-PRICE. 

Mzsss. BURNS, OATES and CO. beg to intimate that: they hare) on 

Copies, slightly injured, of several of their Popular Books, which they to 
Lending-Libraries at Half-Price. 


The Books that can be sent are such as the following, but Messrs. B, s Co. cannot pledge 
F themselves to particular Books; all, however, will be suitable for Lending Libraries. 


The House of Yorke. A Story of American Life. Price 7s. 6d. 

New Life of Mary Queen of Scots, and her latest English Historian, By 
James F, Metine. Price 7s. 6d. 

Little Pierre, the Pedlar of Alsace. Illustrated by twenty-seven first-class 
wood-cuts. Price 6s. 

Sacred Heart, Our Lady of, Manual of Devotions for. 2s. 

The Illustrated Pocket Prayer Book, with engraved borders, illustrations, and 
ornaments. Cloth, 3s.; calf, 4s. 67.; ditto with tuck, 5s, 6d.; morocco, 5s.; ditto gilt, 6s. 

Lallemant’s Doctrine of the Spiritual Life. Edited by Dr. Fanrr. Cloth, 4s. 6d. 

The Life of St. Teresa, written by herself. Translated by Davrp Lewis. 10s, 6d. 

The Apparition of the Blessed Virgin at Pontmain. ‘Translated from the 8th 
French Edition by the Very Rev. Provost HuseNsBETH, D.D. and V.G. Blue cloth, 1s. 6d. 


The Book of the Foundations of St. Teresa of Jesus, of the Order of Our Lady 
i aa Written by herself. Translated from the Spanish by Davip Lewis. Cloth, 


Life of Henri Dorié, Martyr. ‘Translated by Lady Herpert. 1s. 6d.; cloth, 2s, 

Théophane Vénard, Martyr in Tonquin. 2s.; cloth elegant, 3s, 

Life of Bishop Bruté. Edited by Lady Herperr. 2s. ; cloth elegant, 3s. 

Maggie’s Rosary, and other Tales. By the author of “ Marion Howard.” With 
Preface by Mrs. WASHINGTON HIBBERT. 3s. 

French Eggs in an English Basket. From the French of Souvestre. By Miss 
Emity Bowtrs. Cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 

Tyborne; and “Who went thither in the days of Queen Elizabeth:” a Sketch. New 
and revised edition. Price 3s. 6d. 


Great Truths in Little Words. 3rd Edition, neat cloth, 3s. 6d. 
Elia; or Spain Fifty Years ago. By Garatrero. Cloth, 5s. 6d. 


Tales of the Crusades, limp cloth. 


At rs. each. 

Cardinal D’ Amboise; or, the Story of a Bell. Anecdotes and Incidents. _ 
Cookery for Lent. Hanff’s Tales of Wonder, limp cloth. 
Children, &c. At as. each. 

rusade of Hungary. Ser. ot 
Dodsworth on Popular Delusions. 
Footsteps of Spirits. ‘Arabian Stories. 
Francis, St., and Clare, St., Lives of. Bonaventure’s Parables, gilt. 
Hungary, Crusade of. See Crusade. Kate Kavanagh, gilt. , 
Lazaretto Keeper. By Souvestre. ‘Arctic Voyages, gilt. 
| ‘Afternoons with Mrs. Maitland, gilt. 

Arctic Voyages and Discoveries. Celebrated Women, gilt. 
Missions in the West. At 2s. 6d. each. 
Roman History. Breton L ds, cloth. 
At 1s. 6d. each. Hauff’s Tales of Wonder, gilt. 

Parables and Stories of Pére Bonaventure. Knights ef St. John, limp. 
Life of Du Guesclin, gilt. Remarkable Conversions. 
Gérard the Lion Killer, fancy boards. MAS Gérard the Lien Killer, cloth gilt. 
Bickerton ; or, the Emigrants. At 3s. each. 
Life of St. Ignatius. rad 

ife of St. Francis of Sales. Taleo of Brigands, and 


Life of Sir Thomas More. - 
At 1s. 8d. each. Lives of Holy Queens, gilt. . 
: Men, gilt. 


Breton Legends, limp cloth. ' Tales of Celebrated 
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Nearly ready, from hitherto unpublished manuscripts, 


THE TROUBLES OF OUR CATHOLIC FOREFATHERS, 


RELATED BY THEMSELVES. 
EDITED BY JOHN MORRIS, PRIEST OF THE SOCIETY OF JESUS. 


FIRST SERIES. 


The Editor’s desire and object is, to promote the honour of the glorious English martyrs. The 
knowledge of their lives and deaths that all previous generations of Catholics in England have derived 
from Bishop Challoner’s Memoirs is withdrawn from those of our own time by the unmerited neglect 
into which that book has fallen. Their acts must be rewritten if they are not to be altogether for. 
gotten. And this is rendered the more necessary by the additional materials to which we now have 
access. 

With the view of arousing interest in the times in which the martyrs lived and died, and thus to 
—— the way for the acts of the martyrs themselves, the Editer proposes to follow the vein struck 

* by the publication of Father John Gerard’s Life, and to issue at least two volumes of hitherto unpub- 

lished narratives of the times of persecution. Each narrative will be prefaced by such remarks as may 

necessary for its introduction to the reader; but in the narratives those shall tell their own tale 
who lived in the midst of the troubles through which English Catholics have passed. 

The owners of several valuable manuscripts have kindly entrusted them to the Editor fer publica. 
tion. 

Thus the FIRST SERIES will contain an account of the 
MARTYRDOM OF SOME OF THE ENGLISH CARTHUSIANS, and the LIFE OF MOTHER 

CLEMENT, PRIORESS AT LOUVAIN, in 1569, 
Drawn from Documents in the possession of the English Augustinianesses at Bruges and 
Abbotsleigh. 
THE IMPRISONMENT OF FRANCIS TREGIAN, 
From a Contemporary Manuscript belonging to St. Mary's College, Oscott. 
A PORTION OF AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF FATHER GREENWAY, 
Translated from the original Italian at Stonyhurst. 
A PORTION OF THE CHRONICLE OF ST. MONICA’S CONVENT, LOUVAIN, 


Belonging to St. Augustine’s Priory, Abbotsleigh. 


THE MEMOIRS OF SIR EDWARD SOUTHCOTE, 


From two manuscripts, one the property of Lord Pétre, and the other of the Dominican Fathers 
at Woodchester ; and the account of the 


ARREST AND LIBERATION OF THE VENETIAN AMBASSADOR’S CHAPLAIN, 


TAKEN FROM HIS DISPATCHES AT THE PUBLIC RECORD OFFICE. 
This SERIES will be followed by 
Autobiographical Sketches of Father Weston’s Missionary Life in England and Father 
Anderson’s in Scotland, 
ALSO, THE 
CONVERSION OF SIR TOBY MATTHEWS, 
Recounted by himself, from the originals at Stonyhurst. 
SOME INTERESTING NARRATIVES OF THE TIME OF OATES’ PLOT, 
From the State Archives at Brussels. And a very curious account of 
THE JOURNEY OF TWELVE STUDENTS FROM ST. OMER’S TO SEVILLE, 
The property of Mr. Francis Whitgreave, of Burton Manor. 
The First Series will be published without delay, and the Second will soon follow the First. 


BURNS, OATES, & Co., PORTMAN STREET, W., AND PATERNOSTER ROW, E.C. 
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BURNS AND OATES’S 
List OF FOREIGN BOOKs. 
DICTIONNAIRE ENCYCLOPEDIQUE DELA THEOLOGIE CATHOLIQUE. 


Rédigé par les plus savants Professeurs et Docteurs en Théologie de 
L’ Allemagne Catholique moderne. 
Publie par les soins du Dr. WETZER, 
Professeur de Philologie orientale 4 VUniversité de Fribourg en Breisgau, et. du Dr. WELTE, 
Professeur de Théologie a la Faculté de Tubingue. 
Approuvé par Myr. VArchevéque de FRIBOURG. 
Traduit de Vallemand et dédié 4 Mgr. VArchevéque de Paris par I. GOSCHLER, 
Chanoine, Docteur en Lettres, Licencié en Droit, etc. 
Twenty-six volumes in-8 a deux colonnes. : 
Messrs. B. & O. offer a few copies of the above, which is now complete, at subscription price, 4s per 
volume for cash. 


L'HISTOIRE UNIVERSELLE DE L’EGLISE CATHOLIQUE. 


Par ROHRBACHER. 
Continuée de 1846 & 1860 par F. CHANTREL, 


Avec une Table générale méthodique ct trés complete, et un Atlas historique spécial 
par A. H. DUFOUR, 


16 volumes grand in-8 & deux colonnes, £5; or, with Atlas, £5 18s. 


D'lulst. Vie de la mére Marie Thérése, 


fondatrice de la congregation de l’adoration 


réparatrice. 8vo. 6s. 
Verrier. Journal d’un pélerin de terre 


sainte completée par des études subsé- 
quentes sur les lieux parcourus, notamment 
sur Jérusalem. 2 vols. 8vo. 165s. 

DArsac. Les Fréres des écoles chrétien- 
nes pendant la guerre de 1870—1871. 
Seconde edition ornée de trente—deux 
gravures. 8vo. 3s. 


Blin. Sermons 4 l’usage des Missions et 
du Ministére Paroissial. 4 vols. 12mo. 12s. 

Chaignon. La Méditation ou le fidéle 
sanctifié par la Méditation et la Priére. 
3 vols. 12mo. 8s, 

—— Méditations religieuses ou la per- 
fection de l'état religieux fruit de la par- 
faite oraison. 4 vols.12mo. 10. 

Méditations Sacerdotales. 
12mo. 15s. 

Craven (Mme.) Récit d’une Sceur. 2 vols. 

12mo 8s. 


5 vols, 


Avis Spirituels pour servir 4 la sanctifica- 
tion des dmes. 2 vols. 12mo. 5s. 


—— Anne Séverin. 12mo. 4s. 


Bellecius. Lasvlide vertu. 12mo. 3s. Adelaide Capece Minutolo. 12muv. 
Boissieu. Le Saint Evangile expliqué en 2s. 
Méditations. 3 vols. 12mo, 6s. —— Fleurange. 2 vols. 6s. 

Bougaud. Histoire de Ste. Chantal. 2 | Camssette. (V. G. de Toulouse). Le bon 
vols. 12mo. 8s. : Sens de la foi exposé. 2 vols. 8vo. 12s. 
—— Histoire de Ste. Monique. 12mo. | Castan. De I’Idée de Dieu d’aprés la 
ds. r tradition Chrétienne. 2 vols. 8vo. 12s. 
Bouix. Vie et Cuvres de Ste. Thérése, | Cirier. Cours complet d’instructions 


3 vols. 8vo. 18s. familiéres sur toutes les vérités dogmatiques 


—— Lettres de Ste. Thérése. 3 vols. et morales de la religion. 3 vols. 12mo. 8s. 
“Svo. 18s. Darbins. Vie et Giuvres de Marie Lataste. 
—— Lettres de St. Ignace de Loyola. 3 vols. 12mo. 10s. 6d. 
Svo. 7s. 


De Cossoles (Henri). Du Doute. 12mo. 
3s. 6d 


Méditations pour tous les jours de 
Yannée. 4 vols.12mo. 10s. 


BURNS, OATES, & Co., PORTMAN STREET, W., AND PATERNOSTER ROW, E.C. 


8. 
David. Semaines liturgiques. 12mo: 3s. 
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Quarteriy Series. 


MESSRS. BURNS AND OATES have the honour to announce that 
they are preparing to issue a Series of Volumes, published quarterly at 
Christmas, Easter, Midsummer, and Michaelmas, and containing biogra- 
phies, historical works, works illustrative of Sacred Scripture, and Catho- 
lic works of fiction. The series will be under the same general manage- 
ment as the Montu, and will sometimes contain selected republications 
from that and other Catholic periodicals. The volumes will necessarily 
differ in bulk and price, but will be uniformly printed, varying from 53. 
to 75. 6d. each. The following works are in preparation or contemplation. 


Just published, price 5s. 6d. 


THE LIFE OF ST. JANE FRANCES 
F-REMYOT DE CHANTAL, 


BY EMILY BOWLES. 
With Preface by the Rev. H. J. Cotermer. 


Contents :— 
Cuarrer 1.—Girlhood and marriage. 1572—1595. 
2.—Life at Bourbilly.—M. de Chantal’s Death. 1595—1601. 
3.—First years of widowhood. 1601—1602. 
4.—Life at Monthelon —St. Francis de Sales. 1602—1605. 
5.—The elder Children. 1605. 
6.—Work among the Sick and Poor.—Fruits of Devotion. 1605—1606. 
7.—Vocation of Jane Frances decided. 1606—1607. 
8.—Jane de Sales.—Marie Aymée. 1606—1608. 
9.—Foundation-stones of the Visitation. 1608. 
10.—Leaving Home.—First Settlement at Annecy. 1610. 
11.—Bernard de Sales.—Marie Aymée and Francoise. 1610—1611. 
12.—Deaths and Changes. 1611—1617. 
13.—Deaths of Bernard and Marie Aymée de Sales. 1617. 
14.—New Foundations.—Paris.—Angélique Arnauld. 1617—1619. 
15.—Mme. de Toulonjon.—Death of Francis de Sales. 1619—1622. 
16.—Council of Superiors and new Foundations. 1622—1626. 
17.—Progress of the Visitation. 1626—1628. Death of Celse Bénigne. 
»  18—The Plague of 1628. 
19.—Madame de Toulonjon. Steps towards the Canonization of Francis de Sales. 1629—1632 
20.—Deaths of Marie de Coulanges, Anthony de Toulonjon, and M. Favre. 1632—1634. 
21.—The Visitandines and their Convent Schools. 
22.—Question of a General Superior of the Order. Mother de Chantal visits the Convents. 
1635—1636. 
23.—Interior Trials and Losses. 1636—1641. 
»  24.—Last Journey and Death of Mother de Chantal. 1641. 
»  25.—Death of Francoise de Toulonjon. 1684. 
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Quarterly Series. 


«ITHE LIFE AND LETTERS OF 
ST. FRANCIS XAVIER. 


id By tHE Rev. ‘H. J. COLERIDGE. 
Two VoLtumEs.—THE First VOLUME NOW READY, PRICE 7s. 6d. 
ly CONTENTS. 
Book I.—From the birth of Francis to his sailing for India (1506—1541).—Chap. I. Francis Xavier 
s. at the University of Paris—Chap. II. Labours in Italy and Rome.—Chap. III. Francis in 


1 Lisbon.—Notes to Book I. 
Ly Book II.—From the sailing of Francis for India to his first voyage to the farther East (1541—1545). 
. —Chap. I. Voyage to India, and first labours at Goa.—Chap. II. Francis Xavier among the 
Pararas.—Chap. IIf. The Fishery Coast and Travancore——IV. Manaar, Jafanapatan, and 
Meliapor.—Notes to Book II. 
Boox III.—From the first vo; of Francis to the Eastern Archipelago to his return to India 
(1545—-1548).—Chap. I. Francis at Malacea.—Chap. II. The Chap. Four 
more Months at Malacca. 


*.* Volume II, will be published at Michaelmas. 
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LONDON: BURNS, OATES & Co., 17, PORTMAN STREET, W. 


The History of the Sacred Passion. By Eather Luis pe ta Parma, of the 
Society of Jesus. Translated from the Spanish. [On July 31st. 


Life of Dona Luisa De Carvajal. By Lavy Greorerana FuLierton. 


The Dauphin and his Companions in the Temple. By M. O’C. Morris. 


Life and Letters of St. Teresa. 

[The Life will be ia the main the work of Father Ribera, the Confessor of the Saint, whose biogra. 
phy has been taken by the Bollandists as the foundation of their labours on St. Teresa, 
a | the Letters and autobiographical writings of the Saint will be inserted in their places. | 

St. Jerome and his Correspondents. An old English Translation of his Letter 

with Commentary. 


Dialogues on the Council. 


(This work will contain the completion of the “ Dialogues of Lydney,” so as to form a popular 
exposition of the decisions of the Vatican Council. | 


The Public Life of Our Lord Jesus Christ. (Being «2 Commentary on Parts 
II., III., and IV. of the Vita Vite Nostre.) By the Rev. H. J. Cor- 
RIDGE. 


Life and Remains of Father Robert Southwell, S.J. By Lavy Gxorarana 
FULLERTON. 


BURNS & OATES, 
17, PORTMAN STREET, W., ayy 63, PATERNOSTER ROW, E.C. 
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THE MESSENGER OF THE SACRED HEART. 


NEW SERIES FOR JUNE. PRICE SIXPENCE. EF 


Contents ; 
‘The Sacred Heart the Sovereign Remedy for the evils of our age. 
Poetry— 

All for Thee, O God of the Eucharist, all for Thee. 

Amici Sponsi—XX VII. St. John the Baptist. 

Quid retribuam? . . . Sume Domine et suscipe. - 
Catechism of the Devotion to the Heart of Jesus. Part Third (continued). 4 
‘Our Pansies.—XI. Where have they been gathered ? 

The Heart of Jesus of Nazareth. Short Series of Meditations on the Hidden Life (continued). 
Bibliographia SS. Cordis. I—IV. 

Interests of the Heart of Jesus. 

Intentions for June. 


Home Record. d 
the 
STANDARD CHURCH MUSIC. (iio 
Engl: 
EASY ANTIPHONS, HYMNS, &c. 
1. Alma Redemptoris. Richardson and Witska. 4 voices. 4d. tin 
2. Ave Regina. Romberg. 4 voices. 6d. Latin 
3. Regina celi O'Leary. 4 voices. 6d, hoc 
4. Salve Regina. Richardson. 4 voices. 3d. r° 
5. Iauda Sion. O'Leary. 4 voices. 6d. 
6. Veni, Sancte Spiritus. Schachner. 4 voices. 2d. 
7. Victim Paschali. Waltaki. 4 voices. 3d. 
8. Ave Maris Stella (4 various). 4 voices. 3d. 
9. Adoro te devote, and Adoremus in wternum. 4 voices. 2d. 
10. O filii et filix. Schachner. 4 voices. 4d. 
O SALUTARIS, TANTUM ERGO AND LITANIES. =e 


Benediction Music, containing O Salutaris, Tantum Ergos and Litanies, edited by the 
Very Rev. Dr. Newsham, of Ushaw, with Organ Accompaniment by Mr. Richardson, in one thick The WN 
volume, imperial 8vo, cloth boards, 10s. 6d. 

Benediction Music for Treble Voices. O Salutaris, Tantum Ergo and Litanies, with Lad 
Organ Accompaniment, adapted for Convents, Schools, ete. 1s. y 


A Collection of Benediction Music, containing seven O Salutaris; eight Tantum ag 
Ergos, etc., as used at Farm Street. Selected from the best Composers.: Four Voices and Organ. The 
Folio. 2s. 6d. The E 

Tantum Ergo, by Schubert. 6d. The \ 

Easy Litanies, Hymns, ete., for Vespers, Benediction, and other occasions, containing The E 
the original “ Farm Street Litanies ;’” Organ Accompaniment, 2s. Voice Part, 6d. The I 

Litanies. New Serres, as used at Farm Street, and elsewhere. 1s. oe 

Litanies, by Fagan and Cooke, 1s. ; by Joesbury, 1s. ; by Peckett, 1s. Dr. T 


Litany of the B.V.M. Arranged in a Tabular form, so as to keep the voices exactly |pr. ¥ 
together, and insure accurate pronunciation ; with Specimen Music. 1d. 


The Gregorian Tones, Four Voices, by Dr. Crookall, 9d. 


Te Deum. Roman Chant, with Organ Accompaniment. By John Lambert. Large 
type, Svo, 6d, 


. 
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PREPARATORY SCHOOL 
YOUNG GENTLEMEN. 


ST. STANISLAUS, 
43 HAMPSTEAD HILL GARDENS. 


MIss FLUON, 
A native of England, an old Catholic, of French parentage, educated at 
the Convent. de lIntéxieur de Marie, at Montrouge, Paris, possessing her 
diplomas from the Hotel de Ville, and for several years “—— in tuition in 
England, 
Receives and Educates a few Little Boys, whom she instructs in English, 
Latin, and French, and prepares for the lower forms of the Catholic public 


hools in England. 
erms : 


FIFTY GUINEAS A YEAR. 


Miss FLON is permitted to refer to— 


The Lady Superior of the Convent de l’Intérieur de Marie . . . . Montrouge, Paris. 


(The Director of the Convent during Miss Fion’s pupilage was Monseigneur Fouton, 
Bishop of Nancy). 


The Most Honourable the Marchioness Dowager of LorH1an , . . 15, Bruton Street. 

The Most Honourable the Marchioness of LoNpDoNpERRY . . . .. 87, Grosvenor Square. 

ALEXANDER LENNOX. . .... 12, Charles St., Berkeley Sq. 
[The Honourable Mrs. StonoR . 78, South Audley Street. 

The Rev. Superioress, Convent ef La Sainte Union des Sacrés Ceurs . Highgate Road. 

The Very Rev. Fr. Gorpon, Superior of the Oratory, Brompton. 

St. Mary Magdalen, Brighton. 
Dr. H. Gvengau DE Mussy £4 55, Wimpole Street. 


Holidays at Midsummer, Christmas, and Faster. 
The year is divided into three Terms, each of which is payable in advance. 
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A SELECTION FROM 


MESSRS. BURNS, OATES AND. CO’S, 


EXTENSIVE STOCK OF 


ALTAR FURNITURE, 


PORTMAN STREET LONDON, W. 


CHALICES. 


Richly Chased and Engraved, set with Stones, Silver 3 6} in. } £24 0 


high, diameter 3} in. . 

Chased and set with Stones, Plated Foot, 6 high, Honus 4in 

“hased and Engraved, Plated Foot, 8 in. high, diameter 4 in. 
Chased and Engraved, Silver, 7} in. high, diameter 37 in. ° 
Chased and Engraved, Silver, 7 in. high, diameter 33 in. ° 

Chased and Engraved, Silver, 5} in. high, diameter 2% F in. 4 

(hased and Engraved, Plated Foot, 72 in. _ diameter 33 in. 

‘Plain, Plated Foot, 8: in. high, diameter 4 in. ‘ 

Plain, Plated Foot, 7} in. high, diameter 3} in. ° 

Richly Enamelled Emblems of the Passion on the Foot, Chased oh i) 
set with Stones, Silver Bowl and Paten, gilt all — 8 in. high, 
diameter 4} in. 

Heavily Chased, Plated Foot, 9i in. high, i im, . 

Chased, Silver Gilt, 6} in. high, diameter 3 in. p , 

Chased, Gilt, 83 in. high, diameter 4} in. 

Chased, Plated Foot, 9 in. high, diameter 3} in . 

Engraved, Gilt, 8} in, high, diameter 34 in 

Chased, Silver, 7} in. high, diameter 3} in. 5 

Engraved, Plated Foot, 8% in. high, diameter 33 in, . 

Plain, Silver, 7} in. high, diameter 2% in. 

Plain, Plated Foot, 9} in. high, diameter’3} in. 

Plain, Plated Foot, 8 in, high, diameter 3} in. . 

Plain, Plated Foot, 63 in. high, diameter 3 in. . 


CIBORIUMS. 


Richly Chased and ingraved, Silver Gilt, 114 in. high, diameter 4} in. 
Richly Chased and Engraved, Silver Gilt, 10} in. high, diameter 4 in. 
Richly Engraved and set with Stones, Gilt, 124 in. high, diameter 5¢ in, 
Chased, Engraved anc Enamelled, Silver Gilt, 8 in. high, diameter 
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14 0 
12 10 
7 10 
7 10 
7 10 
6 10 
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ALTAR FURNITURE, 
CIBORIUMS.—Continued. 


Chased and Engraved, Silver, 83 in, high, diameter 3i in. . 
Plain, Plated Foot, 104 in. high, diameter 4% in. soll nwiizitd) ‘oe 
Plain, Plated Foot, 10 in. high, diameter 4 in. 
Plain, Plated Foot, 8} in. high, diameter 34 in. 

Heavily Chased, Gilt, 9} in. high, diameter 34 in. 

Plain, Plated Foot, 94 in. high, diameter 3} in. 

Plain, Plated Foot, 7 in. high, diameter 2$ in. 


(The height in all cases is extreme.) 


MONSTRANCES. 
Richly Chased, Engraved, Enamelled and set with Stones, 25} in. high, 
Engraved, 21 in. high, gilt, piereed and front, &e. 
Plain, 191 in. high, Plated é 


Chased, Engraved and set with Stones, 96 i in. intgh, lt 

Chased and Engraved, 20 in. high, gilt . 

Heavily Chased and set with Stones 20 in. high, gilt 
Plain, 18 in. high, plated ‘ ° 


CRUETS AND STANDS. 


Cut-glass, with Gilt Metal Base and Gilt Metal Dish 

Glass, Engraved, and Glass Dish Engraved : 

Cut-glass, with Gilt Metal Base and Gilt Metal Dish ‘ 

Glass, Engraved, and Plated Dish . ° 

Glass, Engraved, and Glass Dish Engraved 

Glass, Engraved, with Gilt Metal Foot, handles tone w ith Cross 
and Gilt Metal Dish. : 

Cut-glass, with Plated Feet and Plated Dish 

Cut-glass, with Plated Feet, Handles and Tops and Plated Dish ° 

Engraved Glass, Gilt Metal Feet and Gilt Metal Dish ‘ , . 

Cut-glass 3 in Plated Mountings and Plated Dish , 

Ruby and Crystal Glass Bottles, with Plated acu i and Plated 
Deh . 

Plated Cruets and Plated ‘Dish 

Ruby and Crystal Bottles, with Plated Plated Dish 

Crystal Bottles with Plated Mountings and Plated Dua? 
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‘CHURCH DEPOT. 
AUSTIN AND OATES, 9, PARK STREET, BRISTOL. 


A Select Assortment of Catholic Books, Prints, Beads and Crosses always on hand. 
Books, S’c., not in-stock procured at the shortest notice. Lately published, 


The Catechism. of Christian Doctrine, in _ large sheets, good bold type, price 4s. 


Lectures on the Grounds of Faith, by the ri Dr. Sweeney, O.S.B. Cloth 3s. 

AvsTIn AND Oates’s Swiss and Fancy Show Rooms. Several hundreds of Photographs, 
Prints, Prayer-Desks, Dresden Paintings are kept, ready framed, for purchasers, and a large 
assortment of Carvings, Tryptics, Statuary, Brasswork, China Vases, &c. 

A complete Stock of English and Foreign Prints and Photographs, taken from original paint- 


ings, are now on view. 

Scrap-Albums, containing Photographs for selection, and special parcels of Photographs, are 
sent to private residences, upon application. 

Pictures of every kind are mounted or strained and framed in carved wood or gilt mouldings, 
under the immediate superintendence of Austin anD Oates, by English and Swiss carvers, 
workmen, &. AvusTIN AND Oatzs attend at private residences in town and country, to 
give estimates for re-gilding, restoring old carvings, furniture, frames, &c. 

Dresden — vases, and statuary. Agents for Hardman’s brass and ta work. 
Carvers and gilders. 


Just published, 
FOUR SACRED sonaes. 
No. 1. In hoe signo vinces. 2. Deep in this heart. 3. The Forty Martyrs. 
4. Pilgrim song. Words by Rev. Dr. ANDERDON, music by E. R. B. Price 1s. 6d. 
Lonpon: Noveto Co. 


Just published. With the Imprimatur of the Archbishop of Westminster. 
Price 2s. Post FRex. 


DE ANNIS CHRISTI TRACTATUS 


SIVE 


CHRONOLOGIZ SACRA ET PROFANZ INTER SE ET CUM VATICINIIS 

S. SCRIPTURZ CONCORDIA PLENA. 
Pars I. Quxstio CHronotoeica DE Documentis Histor1®: AvcToRE 
W. H. Scott, M.A., Unrv. Oxon. 
Quam Latine interpretatus est Revdus H. Formby. 
Pars. II. Quxstio Precrpve DE VATICINUS ET INTERPRETATIONE 
S. Scrrerurz : AuctorE Revpo H. Formsy, 
“ Quadraginta annis proximus fui generationi huic.”—Ps. xciv. 
In lucem prodiit opere et cura Reverendi Henrici Formby, Tertit Ordinis Sancti Dominici. 


BURNS, OATES & CO., 17, PORTMAN STREET, W., AND 63, PATERNOSTER ROW. 


This day is published, 
WORKS OF THe RIGHT a BISHOP HAY, 
F EDINBURGH 
WITH A MEMOIR | OF THE AUTHOR AND PORTRAIT, 
Edited under the supervision of the Right Rev. Bishop Strain, ~ 
A New Epirioy, 1n Five Vots., Crown 8vo. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 
Sold by all Booksellers. 


Among the Prophets. 


CH. IL—WHAT THEY ARE DOING IN ROME, 


My friend Oliver Wotton, who has been for some time very 
distinguished among London physicians, is one of the best 
specimens of the true English Liberal that I have ever met. 
He has never gone into Parliament—indeed, his profession ex- 
cludes him from taking a part in public affairs, but he takes a 
great interest in politics, especially as to all social questions, 
and I have no doubt he would be a good speaker if he were 
in Parliament. All his life he has kept up his literary and 
artistic tastes, and, in the midst of his large practice, has generally 
found time to make himself acquainted with the most prominent 
books of the season on subjects connected with philosophy, 
science, and history, as well as with his own immediate pursuits, 
though I consider it rather a triumph when I can get him to 
read a novel. On the other hand, he is well up in modern 
poetry, as well as in our elder bards. It is very likely that 
his mental activity, which has not been kept alive at the 
expense of any professional industry, but which has also never 
been tempered by practical experience of the motives and 
influences which often prevail over right reason and honest 
policy in the world of legislation, may have made him some- 
what more of a speculative than of a practical philosopher, and 
he seems to be too sanguine and too readily credulous as to 
great improvements and advances in civilization. But then at 
all events he thinks out his creed, and would desire to see men 
of his own political party more constant and staunch to their 
principles than they often are found to be. His own rather 
failing health has of late years made him somewhat inclined to 
spare himself in regard of professional practice, and this gives 
me the opportunity of an occasional chat with him at our 
Club, which often ends in a stroll across the Park homewards, 
as we both live in the region of Tyburnia. 
VOL. XVII, JULY—AUGUST, 1872. B 
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2 Among the Prophets. 


The other day I had been holding an argument with him 
about the Irish Education question, and I think I had forced 
him to admit in his own mind that that question was a fair 
test of the reality of the liberalism professed by so many in 
our time—that, when some Government measure was introduced 
on the subject, giving, as I hope, fair play to Catholics, we 
should see who were true and who were false liberals by the 
line which men will take in accepting or resisting the bill. 
Then, as a sort of revenge I suppose, my friend, who thinks 
himself a sound Protestant and has, I fear, very false notions 
as to Italian matters, began to tease me about the state of 
things in Rome. 

“You see,” he said, “how everything has settled comfort- 
ably down. The Pope has his guarantees, and the Catholic 
world acquiesces. Nothing goes on at all the worse because 
the Pope has no secular power, no States to govern, no army 
to maintain. My good Catholic friends, you among the number, 
Lillicote, eat and drink and enjoy life much as you used in old 
times. I met a live Roman dignitary with some funny Italian 
name the other day at dinner—he was not averse to champagne. 
You don’t seem to me to lose flesh upon it. Old Bodham Green 
was in the stalls at the Opera the other ‘night, looking as jovial 
as possible over Don Giovanni, and as ready for a theological 
spar between the acts as ever, but he doesn’t seem unhappy. 
Why should he be? everything is quiet. The Pope is at the 
Vatican, giving audiences, and he has his garden to walk in, 
as the Emperor's friend proposed so many years ago. One 
doesn’t hear even of a complaint.” 

I was trying to persuade him that people might go into 
society, and even drink champagne and go to the stalls of the 
Opera, without being indifferent to the serious miseries which 
are involved, both for the present and for the future, in the 
iniquitous state of things which prevails in Rome, when my 
eyes fell upon an unexpected auxiliary who was far more 
likely, as I felt, to be well up in the facts of the case than 
myself. I was not aware till that moment, that my good friend 
Don Venanzio was in town. There he was, however, walking 
slowly at some little distance in front of us, between two of the 
rows of trees which line the inner margin of the Park between 
Hyde Park Corner and the Marble Arch. He was reading 
from a large book, which I knew must be a breviary, quite 
unconscious that he was an object of amusement and curiosity 
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to certain sprightly nursemaids, who were chatting together 
about the dresses and engagements of their respective mistresses, 
while the young aristocrats under their charge were tumbling 
about on the green grass almost in front of Don Venanzio. 
The good Padre shut up his book just before we reached him, 
and, almost immediately, I caught his eye, hailed him, and 
after a few words of greeting, dragged him into the discussion 
which I was waging with Wotton, whom he had often met 
before. 

“Come, tell us,” said Wotton, “how things really are in 
Rome?” 

“They are in that state,” said Don Venanzio, “of which 
we may truly say that it must get worse before it can get 
better. The propaganda of infidelity and immorality is going 
on under the auspices of the Piedmontese Government. It has 
been going on in most parts of Italy for at least a quarter of a 
century, in some parts for more, and it cannot be expected that 
it should not produce its fruits in debauching and degrading 
the people. The great object is to corrupt the young. I do 
not know that more could be done with this object by any 
Government in the world than is done by that at present in 
power. Happily, there is a reaction—or rather, a large part 
of the people are sound at heart, and have the best tradi- | 
tions to guide them, while the activity of the antiChristian 
movement has stimulated the exertions of the friends of 
religion.” 

“I meant more particularly to ask,” said Wotton, “about | 
the state of Rome as regards the Pope and the Church in | 
general. We don’t seem to hear of much that is fresh in the 
way of complaint.” 

“The English papers,” said my friend, “know their business i) 
well enough not to mention such things when they do happen. | 
Many of their correspondents are Mazzinians. But, in fact, 
not long ago the Civi/ta declared that the Pope might be 
treated worse than he is. Of course this is true. The Govern- i 
ment is afraid of him, and afraid of the effect on Europe of 
any open persecution.” 

“ The party in power is Conservative, is it not?” I said. 

“Conservative!” he replied with a gesture of disgust. “Yes 
they are Conservative so far that they would gladly keep them- 
selves at the top of the wave; while, at the same time, they use | 
the Revolution to forward their own plans, hoping to be able 1] 
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somehow to muzzle it when their own turn comes to be devoured. 
As for their respect to religion, no doubt they have not yet gone 
the lengths in the way of profanity and sacrilege which we heard 
of a year ago under the reign of the Commune in Paris. Life 
is safe, the churches are respected, the services of religion are 
undisturbed. The time has not yet come for excesses; perhaps 
the men at present in power have no intention that it ever shall 
come. If it were to come, it would cost them their places, if 
nothing more. But it is not the less true that there is a real 
persecution at Rome and throughout Italy, and that a deliberate 
and systematized war is carried on against the Church. The 
tactics of this war are to weaken her in every way, to deprive 
her of her hold on the people, as well as to vex and annoy her 
minister. Here,” he said, taking a letter out of his pocket, 
“here is an account which I had only two days ago of the state 
of things as regards the religious houses and _ ecclesiastical 
institutions of Rome. Between fifty and sixty of them have 
been appropriated, either wholly or in part, to the purposes of 
the new Government.” 

“I remember,” I replied, “that when I was in Rome years 
ago, when the French were there, a great many of the monas- 
teries and convents were occupied by tlie soldiers. I suppose 
it is the same now?” 

“That is true,” said Don Venanzio; “but even that was a 
bad state of things, made necessary, in a great extent, by the 
action of the enemies of the Church, who have now installed 
themselves in the places formerly tenanted by her defenders. 
Then that was a temporary state of things, while at present 
many of the buildings I speak of have been seized outright, 
and, as the plunderers at least intend, for ever. Again, the 
number of religious houses invaded is greater now, as well as 
the annoyance caused by the invasion. In many cases, some 
which are not entirely seized are nearly useless to their owners, 
so very little is left of them. In looking over the list of the 
houses ‘expropriated’ by the Government, it is difficult not to 
see the worst sort of animus, as if they had intended to make 
themselves as disagreeable as possible. Some fifteen convents 
of women, for instance, have been taken possession of, either 
wholly or in part, and it is hard to say which is the greater 
hardship to the poor nuns. Two sets of Carmelites at the 
Quattro Fontane, the Augustinian nuns in the Via dell’ Umilta, 
and the retired Camaldolese, near S. Maria Maggiore, have had 
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to turn out for recruits, soldiers, and officials. Of these, the 
Umilta is the only central position. Another community of 
Franciscan nuns at S. Lorenzo in Pane e Perna have had to 
make way for some Chemical works, and the Poor Clares at 
S. Silvestro in Capite, one of the most ancient and venerable 
convents in the Christian world, have had to surrender their cells 
to the Police. The two magnificent convents of Dominicanesses, 
S. Catarina da Siena and SS. Domenico e Sisto, have been 
invaded, the one by a noisy Government school, which might 
just as well have been opened anywhere else, and in which 
children are taught all sorts of impiety by rationalistic or infidel 
teachers, and the other by some Government offices, which 
occupy nearly the whole of the convent, the rest of which, of 
course, has all its peace and seclusion disturbed by the intruders. 
Others have schools foisted on them, and others are actually 
obliged to share their religious houses with soldiers or recruits, 
as is the case with the nuns at Sta. Marta and S. Bernardino. 
Again, as to the monasteries of men and the ecclesiastical 
institutions, it is more easy to understand why, in some cases, 
large houses in important situations have been occupied—though 
there are a good many roomy palazzi that might have furnished 
space, at least for some of the Government offices—but the 
distribution, as I read it over, strikes me as singularly vexatious. 
Not very far short of half the houses which have been occupied 
have been made over to soldiers. No doubt the Government of 
Victor Emmanuel, which is supposed to rest entirely upon the 
rapturous affections of the people, requires a large military force 
to keep Rome in order—especially as it has been at such pains 
to fill the city with the scum and refuse of the other Italian 
towns. I wonder how many soldiers there are in the city at 
present? At all events, they have got a great many places to 
live in. I have already mentioned some of the convents which 
are occupied for this purpose: besides these, there are the Gesu, 
the Ara Czli, the Cappuccini, S. Marcello, Sta Maria degli 
Angeli, S. Gregorio, S. Lorenzo in Lucina, S. Francesco de 
Paula ai Monti, the Gest e Maria, S. Callisto, S. Bartolomeo, 
S. Galla, S. Andrea delle Fratte, the Trinita de’ Pellegrini, 
S. Martino, S. Maria Traspontina, S. Maria delle Grazie, which 
have their contingent of horse or foot, while the large houses of 
S. Francesco in Ripa and Sta Croce in Gerusalemme have been 
entirely given up to them. We are told a great deal about the 
need of Government offices in a new capital, and the like, but 
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what the Piedmontese seem to need most of all is space for their 
soldiery.” 

“T suppose,” said I, “some of the more famous houses have 
been spared ?” 

“There is not a more famous or finer house in Rome than 
Chiesa Nuova,” said Don Venanzio. “It was built by S. Philip 
Neri, who is considered the ‘Apostle of Rome,’ and built from the 
offerings of the faithful. Well this has been entirely confiscated, 
and turned into Law Courts and Tribunals. Yet, if there is 
a saint dear to the hearts of the Romans, it is San Filippo. 
Again, every one knows the great monastery of the Minerva, 
which has been for so many hundreds of years the chief seat of 
the Dominican Order. That has been taken, all but a very small 
part, for Government offices. Another smaller but still famous 
place, is the Jesuit novitiate at Sant’ Andrea al Quirinale, built 
by S. Francis Borgia, and in which lies the body of S. Stanislaus. 
This house has been invaded by Government officials and their 
families. The Maddalena, the cherished house of S. Camillus of 
Lellis, has to make room for a Government school. The great 
Convent at the Torre dei Specchi, founded by Sta. Francesca 
Romana, the refuge for generation after~generation of ladies of 
the noblest families in Rome, has to submit, in like manner, to 
have Government schools conducted within its walls. Rome 
was stocked and overstocked with schools before, though they 
were not schools of infidelity and immorality, certainly. I do 
not remember at this moment any very famous house which is 
not occupied, though they have not all been entirely seized, as 
has been the case with S. Andrea delle Valle and the novitiate 
of the Vincentian Fathers at Monte Cavallo. It looks very 
much as if the Piedmontese had put their foot into every large 
house and every house which is the headquarters of an Order, 
so that when remonstrances are made they may be able to say 
that they will, at all events, go no further—having taken care 
that they shall have no further to go. They have in this way 
occupied the chief houses of the Dominicans, the Franciscans, 
the Theatines, the Ministers of the Sick (of S. Camillus of Lellis), 
the Caracciolini, the Capuchins, the Carmelites, the Augustinians, 
the Servites, the Minims, the Benedictines, and the Jesuits.” 

“At all events,” said Wotton, “the Government gives some 
sort of compensation when they seize a convent or a monastery. 
Public requirements must be attended to, and the religious can 
live anywhere.” 
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“Compensation!” said Don Venanzio, looking him in the 
face. “Compensation! You can hardly expect compensation 
from men whose chief object it seems to be to put money into 
their own pockets, in whatever way it can be acquired. They 
know, my dear sir, that their time is short, and that with all 
their means of getting rich they must make the most of their 
opportunity. You have heard, I suppose, how Victor Emmanuel | 
made three hundred thousand francs out of his visit to Rome 
at the time of the inundations ?” 

“What do you mean?” said Wotton. “The King went 
to Rome, showed great kindness in visiting the parts of the 
city which had suffered, and left a large donation out of his 
private purse for their relief. He had to get back to Florence 
on some business or other, no doubt, and so he could make but 
a short stay, but he certainly behaved altogether very nicely 
while he was in Rome. I think, if I remember right, he was 
very considerate and courteous to the Pope himself. He's not 
one of my heroes,” said Wotton, “isn’t Victor Emmanuel. 
I don’t like all that I hear about him, and I can’t understand 
his decorating Gallenga. But I suppose he does what he is 
told—the model of a constitutional Prince.” One of my friend’s I 
characteristic qualities is to be ready to defend any one—but he 
has rather a weakness for the Italian King. | 

I laughed at his taking up the cudgels so vigorously, and 
then turned to Don Venanzio, and asked him to tell us the | 
story of the inundations, or rather of the royal visit to Rome 
at that time. 

“Well,” he said, “Victor Emmanuel probably does as he 
is told, and is so far a Constitutional Prince, certainly. It i 
doesn’t matter to us whether he acted by the advice of his i] 
Ministers or not, but he certainly made a good thing of the 
visit—which is just what his present advisers are the sort of _ 
people to have recommended him to do. The truth I believe 
to have been, that the King arrived early one morning and left | 
at nightfall of the same day. He never went near the inunda- 
tions, but drove about the parts of the city at a distance from 
the Tiber. He borrowed five hundred thousand francs, not on 
his own account, but at the expense of the State, and of these 
he left two hundred thousand behind him, and took three 
hundred thousand away with him. The money that was to 
have been spent on his reception was given to the sufferers, 
but even this was distributed unfairly, as none but persons of 
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‘Italian proclivities,’ as some people would say, had any share 
of it. So the State was half a million of francs the worse, and 
the King three hundred thousand francs the better. So, at 
least, I am assured.” * 

“Well,” said Wotton, “of course I don’t know the facts, 
and can’t contradict you. But now as to the compensation, 
surely there is some sort of allowance made, both to religious 
who are turned out of their monasteries and convents, and to 
the communities whose houses are seized by the Govern- 
ment? I have heard something about a law to that effect, I 
am sure.” 

“No doubt there is a law—a law of the Piedmontese 
Parliament which has now been extended to Rome. By this 
law there is a certain small compensation made to the religious 
in the first case that you mention, but then, to say that this 
law has been ‘extended to Rome,’ is only to say that it is 
observed quite as much, and quite as little, in Rome as else- 
where. The principle of the Piedmontese Government, even 
before it became the usurping power which it now is, was, as 
Cardinal Antonelli once said it seemed to be, that any promises 
made to the Church or to religious persons, whether by treaty 
or by law, were not to be kept. In fact, the compensations you 
speak of are never paid, and the men in power would laugh 
at your simplicity in expecting that they would be. There 
is, however, one noticeable fact regarding this which I may as 
well tell you. Although the compensations are not paid, the 
Government has sometimes had the effrontery to ask for 
‘income tax’ upon them.” 

“ That,” said I, “is one of those delicious pieces of insolence 
which, you will allow me to say, could hardly have been perpe- 
trated out of Italy.” 

“There are, however,” said Don Venanzio, “some other 
features of the case which you may like to hear. You see in 
the papers that the Government have ‘expropriated’ this or 
that religious house, or the property of a religious house. In 
this case the property is rated at about thirty per cent. below 
its real value. Again, they have sometimes taken the gardens. 
of religious houses in the middle of the city of Rome. The 


* This statement is taken from some papers of the date, which are quoted in a 
work noticed further on in this article, Voix Prophetiques, t. i., pp. 413, 414. The 
story was current in Rome at the time, it has frequently been published, and, as far 
as we know, never contradicted. 
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excuse is, that they are wanted for building, and any one can 
understand that such pieces of land are very valuable as ground 
for that purpose. But in the allotment of compensation to their 
owners, these plots of land are only rated as so much kitchen 
garden, or according to the value of the fruit which they 
produce. No, as you have made a reflection,” he added, 
laughing, “on my nation, I may make a remark in return 
that the present Italian Government seems to be walking rather 
in the footsteps of your own race in one particular. It was 
once said of the English, that they loved to carry out their 
most tyrannical measures under legal forms—I suppose it was 
meant with reference to their treatment of Ireland. Now the 
Piedmontese are making their persecution against religion very 
much under the guise of law. The Government not only makes 
the laws, but it has a great deal to do with the administration 
of justice. I hear that there is a Regio Procuratore who takes 
part in lawsuits between corporations and their tenants, and 
the like, and whose word generally guides the decisions of the 
judge. Again, they are providing already for the destruction 
of the foreign Colleges, the seizure of convents and monasteries 
which have hitherto been considered as belonging to foreigners 
and as being under the protection of foreign powers, and other 
like measures of iniquity, in a very clever way. They have 
managed that one or two decisions should be given of late, 
whereby institutions of the kind of which I speak have been 
declared ‘Pontifical, and not foreign. As the Government 
has ‘annexed’ all that is Pontifical, their decisions, which 
withdraw Colleges like the English or Scotch Colleges, for 
instance, or a Convent, like the French Convent of the Trinita 
di Monti, from the protection of a foreign power, virtually 
places them in the hands of the Italians themselves, and then 
it is only a question of prudence how long they will wait before 
they swallow them up. They are doing their business cunningly, 
but I am rather inclined to think that their rapacity will over- 
power their prudence. An Italian minister has generally a 
short term of office, and while he is in power his first and most 
sacred duty, in many instances, is to provide for himself. I 
am disposed to expect that they will get into trouble with 
some foreign power before long, but they are providing them- 
selves with a civil and plausible answer; in declaring the 
institutions which they have confiscated simply Pontifical 
property. That will quiet all Governments that are not very 
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much in earnest, and will at least give them an excuse for 
declining to interfere in protection of their subjects.” 

Wotton looked thoughtful. “They must be cleverer men 
than we think them, it seems. If things go on as they are now 
going on, they will change Rome entirely in the course of a few 
years. Well, of course I ought to be glad, as a good Protestant 
—but there was something fine and grand about ecclesiastical 
Rome, even to us outsiders, and I can never fancy anything 
very great about Rome as a secondrate capital. After all, it is 
not fit to be anything but what it has been for so many 
centuries.” 

I struck in an answer to the earlier part of his remarks. 
“That things should go on as they do for any great length of 
time seems to me impossible. There is a pettiness and childish- 
ness about the whole concern; one can hardly think that they 
are not playing at Parliament and Constitutional Government 
when one reads an account of a debate in the Italian Chamber, 
and I understand that it is with the greatest possible difficulty 
that the members can be got to do anything at all except 
receive their pay and make use of their free railway tickets. 
But what Don Venanzio has said explains to me how mis- 
chievous is the present state of things, and how there are in it 
all the elements of a future catastrophe; or, if that seems a 
strange statement to make, I will say rather, all the elements of 
a gradual enfeeblement of religion, and of a rapid propagation 
of that indifference to truth and morality which is the sure 
forerunner of a catastrophe. The progress of corruption must 
be great throughout Italy, unless there be great force in the 
reaction of which we hear. No Government can undermine 
religion and morality without digging its own grave. Still, one 
does not see where the blow is to come from.” 

“You must let me believe,” said the Padre, smiling, “that 
things may be worse indeed before long, but that, as I said, 
they will be better again after they have been worse. There 
is an immense power in the old Catholic and religious traditions 
of Italy, and there is at this moment a very vigorous religious 
life from one end of the peninsula to the other. Some people 
tell us that twenty millions of Italians are ‘ Papalini.’ I don’t 
know how that is, but I believe that the people is still com- 
paratively sound, and that the sort of persecution of which we 
have been speaking will be met by strong opposing forces. 
This is the expectation we might entertain in any ordinary 
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casé, considering the forces arrayed on either side of the 
question, and judging from their relative importance as to 
what may be the issue of the conflict. But I also believe, of 
course, that the cause of religion in Italy will be supported 
by other forces also besides those of which we have been 
speaking ; by the power of Christian prayer from the whole 
body of Catholics all over the world, as well as by still more 
mighty intercessions in Heaven. In forecasting events which 
belong to the history of the Church, it is as unphilosophical 
to leave the power of prayer, in its widest sense, out of our 
calculations, as it would be to omit to take account of friction, 
or of gravitation, or of electricity, or of the weight of the 
atmosphere, in physical calculations as to matters on which 
their influences naturally work. So I am not afraid of the 
ultimate issue of the present state of things in Italy. But 
I do expect something of the kind of a catastrophe, which may 
last a shorter and longer time, as it may please God. The men 
now in power have played with fire, and they can’t prevent its 
bursting out. I doubt whether there has ever been more real 
danger of a short bloody outbreak since the beginning of all 
modern outbursts, the great Revolution in France.” 

“Surely,” said Wotton, “the features of the times are not 
at all the same.” 

“Perhaps not altogether the same,” said Don Venanzio. “In 
a certain sense the French Revolution was inevitable, unless Louis 
the Sixteenth could take a bold firm line, which he was not the 
man to take. In the case of Italy at present, it is rather the 
case that if the revolutionary leaders choose to take a bold line 
there is nothing to withstand them. What may happen in such 
a case may be something for which Christian history has no 
parallel, except the sack of Rome in the time of Clement the 
Seventh. Nobody intended it, nobody expected it, though it 
had been prophesied in the generation before. There are as 
many bloodthirsty ruffians, sworn servants of the secret societies, 
about Rome, and in other cities of Italy, now, as would far more 
than make up an army like that led by the Constable de 
Bourbon. I wonder whether people remember that the same 
sort of atrocities which were witnessed at the time of that sack 
of Rome and which gave a shock to the whole world in the 
sixteenth century, are perfectly possible now. The Garibaldians 
are no better than the forty thousand ruffians who were then 
allowed to satisfy their fury, lust, and avarice without stint, on 
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all that was most sacred, venerable, and pure in the Christian 
world. The sort of outbreak from Pandemonium which was 
witnessed in Paris a year ago is quite possible in Rome at any 
time, and if the materials for such an outbreak are on the 
spot, it is by the connivance, if not the positive action, of the 
Piedmontese Government—for the Romans themselves are not 
bad enough to do what the Communists did. A Red Republic 
might at any time succeed in upsetting the Piedmontese rule 
for a short interval, and then there would be nothing to check 
even the most abominable excesses. This is what is being 
prepared. I don’t mean, of course, that any one now in power 
contemplates it, but they will be responsible for it, when it 
comes, nevertheless. And not they alone, but those Govern- 
ments of Europe which still call themselves Catholic, or at least 
pretend to have regard to the interests of Catholicism, which 
their subjects profess. I remember many years ago seeing it 
said in one of your papers, when Lord was Foreign Minister 
in England, and Parliament had separated at a time when there 
was a chance of a European war, that it was like leaving a 
monkey with a box of lucifer matches in charge of a powder 
magazine. Any Christian Government trusting Rome to the 
present Italian monarchy, with the Red Revolution behind it, 
seems to me to be guilty of the same act of folly.” 

He spoke with so much earnestness, that I was nearly as 
much surprized as my Protestant friend, and neither of us liked 
to interrupt him. He then went on to tell us how the Italian 
Government had lately distinguished itself in Japan. There had 
been a revival of persecution there against the Christians, and a 
good many native Christians had been cast into prison. All 
the European powers had protested, through their resident 
representatives, against this, and had urged the liberation of 
the prisoners, except the Government of Victor Emmanuel. It 
certainly seemed a very logical thing that the men who hold the 
Pope captive at Rome should be ashamed to interfere in favour 
of Christian captives in Japan. 


CH. Il.—LADY TESIMOND’S SALON. 


I HAVE often heard complaints against our English forms of 
social intercourse, and especially on the part of those who have 
lived much abroad, and so have become accustomed to the 
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foreign methods of meeting the same requirements. I suppose 
that, after making all deductions on the score of frivolity, or 
again of that loss of charity which is sure to follow upon the 
prevalence of gossip and tittle tattle, even among persons whose 
lives are in other respects innocent, there will still remain a great 
weight of important consideration in favour of opportunities for 
frequent cultivation of what may be called the art of conver- 
sation in the highest sense of the word. Conversation can no 
more be set aside as a means of doing good and of advancing 
the cause of truth than writing or more formal speaking, and in 
a country and at a time when the press is so powerful and so 
mischievous, it seems highly unfitting that social intercourse 
and polished conversation, from which the tone of society, and 
so ultimately of the press, must in fact be taken, should not be 
studied and cultivated on the very highest ground. As far as I 
can gather, the complaints of which I speak bear upon the 
difficulties which beset the opportunities of conversation as 
such, and which difficulties seem to be far less formidable 
abroad than at home. Among us it is said that the only 
opportunities ordinarily afforded for conversation are those 
when something else—eating, dancing, music, and the like— 
is the chief and most direct object in view. Then, English rooms 
are generally crowded, and more than that, there are the 
formalities of an elaborate toilette to be gone through as the 
price of an interchange of intellectual good. Abroad people 
“receive” their friends for an hour or two on such and such an | 
evening ; the aditués of the house drop in or not, as it suits 
them ; the company has a chance of quiet conversation, without 
any formality. The same friends may meet again and again at 
the same house, and if there are two or three well stored minds 
among them, they may be of great use to one another and to 
the rest of the circle, while, if there is unity of aim and interest 
in favour of any great cause, there is every chance that inter- 
course may produce action, or at all events that such influences 
may be extended and made more powerful in their hold upon 
many who, if left in isolation, might lack the energy, the 
boldness, and the prudence in working for good which are 
supplied by the consciousness of having the sympathy, the 
counsel, and the cooperation of others to support them. 

* Ican imagine a great deal more that might be said on the 
subject which I have thus touched upon, especially with respect 
to the great need which is at present felt of bringing Catholics 
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together and of emboldening them to act in concert one with 
another as far as their legitimate influence on society and on 
public affairs extends. But I have said enough by way of 
introducing my readers to the company in which I chanced to 
spend an hour or two on the evening of the day on which I had 
had the conversation with Don Venanzio related in the last 
chapter. Lord and Lady Tesimond, who represent one of our 
‘old Catholic families, and who have lived a good deal in 
Germany and France, from which last country they only 
finally returned two years ago, just before the outbreak of the 
German war, have brought with them just the very foreign 
custom of which I have been speaking. It is not that they set 
up for a regular sa/on, as far as I understand what is meant by 
the term, but they are in the habit of being “at home” most 
evenings in the week to their friends, and you can walk in 
without ceremony on any of these evenings, and are pretty sure 
to find six or seven, sometimes many more, who have come in as 
yourself. The Tesimonds’ children—one son and two daughters 
—are all married, so that there is the drawback that there are no 
permanent “young folk” to gild the little party; but Lord 
Tesimond is a very well read man, of active mind, who, though 
he has never been able to get over an unfortunate constitutional 
shyness, which makes him shrink from much public speaking, and 
indeed from any great amount of public action, still keeps his 
eye on all the questions of the day, and enjoys nothing more 
than really intellectual conversation. Lady Tesimond is a 
perfect second to him as to all matters relating to social 
intercourse. Her mother was a Frenchwoman, of a _ noble 
emigré family, and the foreign strain in her composition has 
no doubt something to do with the indescribable freshness of 
her character. It is like some of those notes in a perfect 
harmony which are felt in their influence on the whole result 
rather than heard themselves, or like that habit of thinking 
half in foreign idioms, which gives a kind of exotic fragrance 
to the pure Anglo Saxon in which some of our best writers who 
have lived some time abroad express their thoughts. But I 
need not describe Lady Tesimond further, as she may perhaps 
become known in other ways to the readers of these lines. 

The party that I found at Lady Tesimond’s that evening 
was very pleasant. The eldest son was there, having just 
arrived from the country, where he had been staying with 
his father in law, Mr. Amyot of Shotcote Park. He had 
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been married about six months, and his wife had brought up her 
sister, Miss Grace Amyot, for a short stay in London with her 
new parents. There was also present a young French Count, 
a family relation of Lady Tesimond’s, a venerable old Abbé 
who was travelling with him, and my friend Father Windsor. 
The company was large enough to be broken up into two 
sets, if it had been so disposed; but on that evening we all 
sat round the open window of the drawingroom in Hyde Park 
Gardens, from which so little was to be seen except the trees 
of the garden and the Park that we might almost have believed 
ourselves to be in the country. 

Grace Amyot was telling Lady Tesimond of a friend of 
hers‘whom she had met at the door of a church that afternoon 
with a large brown paper parcel in her arms, the shape of 
which betrayed the presence of a goodly number of candles 
as its contents. “She seemed to be taking them home,” said 
Grace, “instead of leaving them in the Church, and when I 
asked her what she was about, she said she was taking home 
blessed candles against the three days of darkness which were 
soon to come.” 

“Tt must have been Mrs. Shackelrammer, I'll be bound,” 
said the young Mrs. Tesimond. 

“The same,” said Grace. “She said the darkness had been 
expected before the last feast of the Immaculate Conception, 
but that somehow or other the calculation had been wrong. 
But it was not far off, she felt sure.” 

“You know, of course, what she meant?” said Father 
Windsor, who, as I observed, did not even smile at the story. 
Those of us, however, who knew the good little lady in question, 
could not suppress our amusement—not at the thing itself, so 
much as at the little tincture of the grotesque which is certain 
to be found about her, even in her most serious and pious 
moments. 

“Well,” said Edward Tesimond, “Barbara and I found the 
same sort of anticipation prevailing in France and in the 
Rhenish Provinces when we were abroad, and we heard people 
speaking of it as existing in Italy. I asked an old Benedictine 
about it, at Cologne, I think, and he said it was founded on 
the reports of a prediction of the Venerable Anna Maria Taigi 
about the horrors which were to happen in Rome, but that 
even supposing all that had been ever said of the kind bya 
person like Anna Maria—who was, it seems, a great saint in 
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her day—was dictated by a true spirit of prophecy, no one 
could depend upon the accuracy with which her words had been 
reported, much less on the exact meaning of the prediction. 
In fact, he didn’t seem to set much store by this particular 
prophecy. But you can’t think,” he continued, “how hot 
people seem to be abroad on the subject of predictions. The 
little Srochures and pamphlets that we saw concerning them 
were almost numberless.” 

“T wonder whether it is a good sign,” said Barbara, “this 
great hankering after prophecies? I remember our Grannie 
M‘Orven never would let us read the prophecy of Orval when 
we were little girls.” 

Mrs. M‘Orven’s name was in honour among the Tesimonds, 
and there was then a little interlude of inquiries about this old 
lady. Then the conversation got back to the question of the 
prophecies. Father Windsor remarked that in times of great 
excitement, of rapid changes, of unexpected catastrophes, and 
the like, the public mind was easily unhinged, and the interest 
about prophecies was a symptom of this. “In England,” he 
said, “last year, there were two great classes of publications 
which became absolutely a nuisance, but which were bought 
up eagerly on every side—Dame Europa books and Battle of 
Dorking books. In France, of late, it has been difficult almost 
to count the publications about the German war, the Army 
of the Loire, and the Commune. The taste for prophetical 
literature, in the Christian sense, is a symptom of the same 
state of mind in the public; and not altogether an unhealthy 
symptom, though it has its dangers.” Then he appealed to 
the French Abbé and the young Count to say whether there 
was not a considerable increase in devotion and in Christian 
activity generally by the side of all this eagerness about 
prophecies. 

The old Abbé, who spoke English with a slight accent, 
but still very well, replied that religion had, as far as he could 
see, taken a great start in France since the war, though Paris 
was said to be unconverted, the theatres more licentious than 
ever, and the bad classes of society only made more furious 
by their temporary defeat, as they deem it. “You must 
remember, also,” he said, “that there have been a great many 
intimations, as I may call them—warnings from Providence 
by means of what are thought to be supernatural manifestations. 
Of course we are not to be too ready to believe every tale 
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of this kind that is brought to us; still it would be wrong to 
deny that such things have been and may be; in many cases, 
the evidence is very strong indeed—quite uncontrovertible it 
would be called if its tendency were to establish some fact of a 
merely natural character. And then besides, the end to which all 
these manifestations appear to look is indisputably good, that 
is, the rousing of the Christian people to greater vigilance, more 
exactness in the service of God, to the getting rid of abuses 
and scandals, such as the desecration of the Sunday, blasphemy, 
and the like. All these things are in favour, with pious Christian 
minds, of a practical belief in the many intimations of coming 
calamities of which I speak; and when these intimations are 
repeated, and when great calamities have actually come upon 
flourishing nations, it is but natural, among other things, that 
people should turn with eager interest to what appear to be 
utterances of the prophetic gift in the Church with regard to 
what is to follow later.” 

“TI am not sure,” said Lord Tesimond, “that we all under- 
stand what you mean, Monsieur |’Abbé, by these intimations 
of which you speak? Do you mean the appearances of our 
Blessed Lady at La Salette and at Lourdes ?” 

“I should count the appearances at La Salette and at 
Lourdes as among the facts of which I speak,” said the Abbé. 
“In both cases, there have been at least two great confirmations 
of the reality of the apparition—I mean, that a new sanctuary 
and a new pilgrimage have arisen, which have drawn to them- 
selves the devotion of a great number of pilgrims, and the other 
fact that many graces and favours have been accorded to persons 
who have used the water which is drawn from the springs which 
either existed or sprang into existence on those spots. In both 
cases the practical import of the message which was said to be 
conveyed to Christians in general, was the necessity of penitence. 
But these are only two out of a number of similar phenomena, 
if I may use such a word, up and down Christendom. There 
have been many in France, and it seems as if Providence had 
arranged that France should be specially visited by these fore- 
warnings, to prepare her for the great chastisement which she 
is now undergoing, and of which we have not yet, perhaps, seen 
the worst. It will soon be fifty years since the Cross of Migné 
was seen in the air; then there were the bleeding hosts at 
Vrigny aux Bois, close to Sedan, at the time of the Italian war 
of 1859, the beginning of all our present miseries: and a little 
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before that, the tears on the Ciborium at Allonville, in 1857. 
There have been other manifestations later than these, during the 
German war, or subsequently to it, such as the marvels at Larche 
in 1871, and the appearance of our Blessed Lady at Pontmain 
early in the same year, while Paris was capitulating.” 

“We have heard of this last,” said Lord Tesimond, “ because 
a good English ecclesiastic has drawn attention to it; but I 
suspect that the others are new to most of us. What do you 
mean by the Cross of Migné ?” 

“T can speak better of that than the others,” said the Abbé, 
“for I was present more than twenty years ago, in the Advent 
of 1851, when Monseigneur Pie, the Bishop of Poitiers, in whose 
diocese Migné lies, and who, as you know, is one of the glories 
of the French Church, preached to the people of Migné itself 
at the foot of the cross which was erected at the time of the 
appearance, which took place a quarter of a century before. I 
remember well how the Bishop took for his text the words of 
St. John — Quod vidimus oculis nostris, quod perspeximus, et 
manus nostre contrectaverunt, testamur et annuntiamus vobis ;* 
how he appealed to the populace themselves to bear witness to 
their remembrance of the prodigy, and how he spoke of the 
effect which had followed, which was, that all the inhabitants 
became good Christians. The prodigy was nothing but a large 
luminous cross, seen in the air by the whole crowd assembled 
at the door of the church to witness the planting of a cross at 
the close of the exercises of a mission. There was one man 
there who could not see what the others saw, and his being 
excepted struck him so forcibly that he became a true penitent, 
after having, with many others, who were also converted, stood 
out against the mission and all the efforts of the missionaries.” + 

“ But,” said Edward Tesimond, “I hardly see how this 
appearance of a cross in the air, even though witnessed by the 
population of a whole parish, can have any necessary connection 
with calamities which were to happen a good deal more than 
forty years later.” 

“No,” said the Abbé, “the connection is not certain. I am 
only saying, that when well authenticated prodigies of this kind 
takes place, men’s minds are prepared to expect prophecies also. 
This Cross of Migné is said to have been predicted by a man 
very famous in his day in the west of France, the Abbé Souffran, 
who gave it as a test for the truth of a number of other 

* 1 St. John i. 1—3. + See Zuvres de Monseigneur Pie, t. i., Pp. 445) Seq. 
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| 
predictions; relating, among other things, to the ultimate i 
restoration of the Bourbons, of whom he was a partisan. He i 
died not long before the Revolution of 1830. There is always 
a difficulty in the case of predictions like those which are 
attributed to him. He does not seem to have written any down 
himself, at all events there are in circulation different versions / 
of what he said. If one could be quite sure that these are ) | 
authentic, we should have to acknowledge him as a true prophet, 
so far as events have already gone, for he foretold the exile of 
the elder branch of the Bourbons, the fall of Louis Philippe, the 
second Republic, and the return of the Napoleons: at least, so 
we can read his predictions now, by the light of the past. For 
what is yet to come, he seems to dwell very much on the 
coming of a certain great monarch, who is to do wonders for 
the Church.” 

The young Count’s eyes began to glisten, and I could see 
that he was brimful of enthusiasm about this future great 
monarch. Before, however, he could speak, Lady Tesimond 4 
broke in, and asked the Abbé to tell her what he meant by the : 
other prodigies he had alluded to in France. “We will come to i 
the prophecies in due time, M. le Comte,” she said. | 

The account which the Abbé gave of the other prodigies 
was interesting in its way. What occurred at Vrigny aux Bois 
was this, that on four different occasions in the early months 
of 1859 the parish priest at that place observed upon the sacred 
host after consecration some drops of blood, which could not : 
have come there by any natural means. The prodigy was 
witnessed by many besides himself, and one of the “miraculous” 
hosts is preserved to the present day in a new church which has 
been built in the place of the old parish church in which the fact 
occurred. It is remarked that the appearances were simultaneous 
with dates of importance in the Italian war of Napoleon the 
Third, and that the Emperor had himself to pass through 
Vrigny on his road to captivity at Wilhelmshdhe after the 
surrender of Sedan. The tears on the Ciborium at Allonville 
were remarked in April and June in 1857. The appearances at 
Larche, in the diocese of Tulle, took place as late as last year 
(September, 1871). The priest at the altar, the choir boys, and a | 
number of other persons present at Benediction, observed that 
the Blessed Sacrament in the “monstrance” appeared at first 
transparent, then coloured, then like living Flesh. The effect on 
the witnesses was one of great terror. 
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Besides these prodigies, which he had already mentioned, the 
good Abbé went on to speak of a number of other remarkable 
appearances in other countries besides France. He spoke of an 
apparition of our Blessed Lady in Bavaria, at Obermauerbach, 
as long ago as 1848, to a young shepherd boy—to whom she 
gave a message exhorting the people to penitence. He 
mentioned a somewhat similar apparition in Tuscany, in 1853, 
at a place called Cerretto, where our Lady appeared to a girl of 
twelve years old, by name Veronica Nucei, who was tending 
some sheep. Our Lady said that she was called “Mary of the 
Seven Sorrows,” urged the people to penitence, and enjoined the 
erection of a church on the spot, where a spring had gushed 
forth, The devotion spread in Italy so much that in a few 
years sufficient offerings were made to provide for the building 
of the new sanctuary, as at La Salette and Lourdes. The 
Abbé spoke also of several instances of prodigies like those 
which some years ago attracted so much attention in the case of 
Maria de Moerl and the Addolorata of Capriana. The most 
remarkable of these stigmatisées or ecstaticas which he men- 
tioned were Louise Lateau, of Bois d’Haine, in Belgium, and 
Palma Maria Mattarelli at Oria, in the kingdom of Naples, not 
far from Lec¢e. Louise Lateau we had all heard of in England. 
The name of the other was new to most of us, but the facts of 
her case seemed to be very remarkable indeed. They have not 
yet, he said, been formally examined by ecclesiastical authority, 
on account of the state of affairs in Italy, which have not, 
however, prevented the officials of the Piedmontese Government 
from torturing the poor lady by the application of painful tests 
of many kinds, with the view of discovering whether her state is 
one of real ecstacy. 

Some one remarked that the south of Italy was in a way the 
home of strange prodigies; that the miracles in the lives of 
Neapolitan saints had often a particularly marvellous, sometimes 
a grotesque, character, and that there were standing wonders to 
be found in that part of the world, such as the periodical 
liquefaction of the blood of S. Januarius at Naples, and of 
S. Pantaleon at Ravello, which were hardly to be found 
elsewhere. 

“The whole subject,” said the Abbé, “is one to make us 
very thoughtful, and no doubt there is a beautiful economy in 
the arrangements, if I may so say, of miracles, shrines, pilgrim- 
ages, and other like phenomena in the Church, an economy 
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which we do not easily fathom. Certainly there is a particular 
characteristic about prodigies in the south of Italy if you 
compare them with similar prodigies in France for instance— 
perhaps it is simply that the people have a simpler and richer 
faith. Of all the wonderful phenomena of the present day, about 
which we are speaking, I know of none more characteristic 
than what are related in connection with a certain waxen 
Bambino, or image of our Saviour as an Infant, which is 
honoured at Bari, where the shrine of S. Nicolas is. The 
Bambino is simply a figure of the Holy Infant, which has 
been for many years in the possession of a pious family. It 
now belongs to two old sisters, who live a quiet retired life—one 
of them is said to be ‘stigmatized,’ and has the reputation of 
sanctity. They are watched over by a good priest, who is a 
near relative, and spend their time chiefly in prayer. The 
Bambino is kept in a glass case, which used to be easily opened 
or shut as the owners chose, but is now sealed up by the 
ecclesiastical authorities. Sometimes the holy image streams 
with perspiration, which wets the cloths placed under it through 
and through. These cloths are wrung out, and the liquor 
collected and distributed. But sometimes the figure streams 
with blood, from places corresponding to the wounds of our 
Lord on the Cross, and many cures have been wrought by 
means of this blood. Sometimes the figure changes its position 
in its case, it also exhales a fragrant odour, and marks of crosses 
and other holy symbols are found on the linen placed near it.” 
“Do you not suppose,” said Lord Tesimond, “that there 
must always be—especially in Catholic countries, where people 
find no difficulty in such things, in pilgrimages, for instance, 
ex voto offerings, and what I may call the familiar use of the 
intercession and miraculous power of the Saints—a considerable 
number of what modern philosophers would call phenomena of 
this kind? It is quite clear that the atmosphere, so to speak, of 
the primitive Church of the Apostles, as painted for us in the 
Acts, and again of the Church in the time of S. Chrysostom, 
S. Ambrose, and S. Gregory, or later still, of S. Bernard 
or S. Vincent Ferrer, is an atmosphere of supernaturalism 
evidencing itself in miracles, prophecies, graces granted to 
prayer by means of the Saints and their relics, or, again, in the 
later periods, of images and pictures of our Lord, of our Lady, 
and the Saints, and it has always seemed to me natural that 
the same should be the atmosphere of the Church in the present 
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or any other age. Do you suppose that there are more of these 
things of which you have been speaking at this particular time 
than a century ago, for instance? May not the difference be 
that we hear more about them now?” 

“That such things have always existed, and always will 
exist, in the Church, is, I take it, undoubted,” said the Abbé. 
“But there may be times when it is according to the counsels of 
Providence that the manifestations should be multiplied and 
made more known, in order to rouse people to prayer and give 
them greater hope under their calamities. Whatever other result 
may be intended, this must be clearly intended. There are 
some recurrent prodigies in Italy, at least what are considered 
such—the flowing of the torrent at Assisi, by the monastery of 
the Carceri, for instance, which is always held to be a sign of 
coming calamity. The same may be said of the pictures or 
statues which have been seen to move their arms, their limbs, or 
their position, the great instance of which in our time was the 
Madonna of Rimini. But this was only one of many instances 
which are recorded in history, for phenomena of this kind are 
mentioned in connection with the sack of Rome under the 
Constable de Bourbon in the sixteenth .century, and at the 
end of the last century, when the revolutionary armies first 
came into Italy, the prodigy was so frequent that the evidence 
of sworn witnesses was collected as to a number of instances at 
Rome, and a feast established in honour of our Lady in con- 
sequence.* In the same way we hear of some wonderful 
‘thorns’ which have appeared in the relic of the heart of 
S. Teresa, at Alba de Tormez, in Spain, which seem to have 
been contemporaneous with great calamities to the Church in 
that country. Altogether, we may suppose that there is an 
ordinary ‘economy,’ if we may use the word, of prodigies as 
well as of prophecies in the Church, but that this is occasionally 
enhanced by more extraordinary manifestations in times of great 
danger, when the Christian people, as I have said, are intended 
to make extraordinary efforts of prayer and penance in order to 
avert great blows or win great victories, rather, I should say, in 


* The facts as to the phenomena at the time of the sack of Rome are referred to 
by Cantu, Gi Eretici d’ Italia, t. i., p. 364. The evidence as to the facts in 1796 
was published in a volume which has been translated into English (Oficial Memoirs 
of the Critical Examination into the Authenticity of the Miraculous Events which 
happened in Rome in the year 1796-7. By the Rev. B. Rayment. London, 1801). 
The feast of our Lady is on the 9th of July. It is called the “‘ Feast of the Prodigies 
of the Patronage of the Blessed Virgin.” 
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order to do their part in averting the one and winning the other. 
And I think we cannot doubt that our own time is one of the 
critical moments in the history of the Church. God may have 
great gifts in store for us after our sufferings, but now is the time 
for prayer. Prions done! prions done!” 

The good Abbé was so much affected that he communicated 
his emotion to his listeners. Just then two or three more visitors 
joined the party, and the conversation ceased to be general. 
I was rather inclined to regret that we had not drawn our good 
friend about the ancient prophecies to which the conversation 
had referred at the beginning, and I said so to Edward and 
Barbara Tesimond as I was taking leave of them. “Come 
tomorrow night,” said Edward, “and we will get the rs Abbé 
to carry on the subject.” 


CH. IIIL—ANCIENT AND MODERN PREDICTIONS. 


ON two evenings following that on which the last mentioned 
conversation took place, we had what we thought a rare treat 
at Lord Tesimond’s. The old French Abbé happened to be 
very full of the subject which we had started, and which, indeed, 
as he said, was at that time occupying a surprizing amount of 
attention in France and elsewhere on the Continent. Everywhere 
there was an uneasy feeling that the present state of things 
could not last, a want of confidence in the competency of the 
men at present at the head of affairs to deal with the dangerous 
elements in society, which were surging beneath their feet, and 
which they had themselves used for the purpose of their own 
advancement, and, in the third place, a strong feeling that an 
end would be put to the present painful crisis rather by a 
sudden convulsion followed by some great stroke of mercy from 
on high rather than by quieter and more ordinary means. 
I wish I could convey to my readers a share of the interest 
which we all felt in the utterances of that “old man eloquent,” 
as he sat in the gradually darkening rooms, with the last rays 
of daylight seemingly caught in his long flowing white hair, 
with the sisters, Grace Amyot and Mrs. Tesimond, whom he had 
known as children, on low seats at his feet, and the rest of the 
party grouped in silence around him. But I have but a small 
space at my disposal, and I must endeavour to summarize my 
recollections of the substance of the conversation instead of 
relating the dialogue itself. In fact, after a time, we did not 
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interrupt the Abbé with many questions, he seemed to have the 
matter so entirely in order in his own mind, that we felt sure 
that any difficulty that might occur to us would sooner or later 
be met in the due course of his statement. 

He began by laying down that the gift of prophecy, like 
the gift of miracles, could never be supposed to be entirely 
absent from the Church. It was present in the beginning of the 
Church, the history of which we have in the Acts of the 
Apostles, it was present in the prophetical descriptions and 
prophecies of the Church in the Old Testament. It is, more- 
over, generally found that this gift of prophecy, as to certain 
particulars, has been communicated more or less to the great 
Saints of all times—that as they have occasionally the gift of 
working miracles, or, again, of speaking with tongues, so also 
have they occasionally the gift of prophecy as to the future. 
It is more usual to find that these predictions relate to the 
future acts or fortunes of this or that person ; but this gift is of 
the same kind with the foreknowledge of the future of the 
Church or of nations. We find that St. Paul knew what was 
to happen after his departure to the churches which he had 
founded in Asia, and we find a perpetual use of the gift of 
prophecy as to what was to befal him at Jerusalem in one 
Christian community after another which he visited on his way. 
All these and other considerations were adduced to show in the 
first place that the forecasting of the future was one of the gifts. 
which God gave to the Church, in whatever measure it might 
seem good to Him at various times. This being the case, it 
followed as a necessity that a certain blessing must be attached 
to devout and temperate attention paid to the exercise and 
and fruits of the gift. To this he applied the words of St. Peter 
—“We have the more firm prophetical word, whereunto you do 
well to attend, as to a light that shineth in a dark place, until 
the day dawn, and the daystar arise in your hearts.” * 

The Abbé then said that in considering the exercise of this 
great gift of prophecy in all ages of the Church, it was most 
natural to begin with the prophecies which are to be found in 
the Sacred Scriptures themselves, many of which are as yet 
unfulfilled. Among these, the first place must of course be 
given to the prophecies of Daniel and of St. John. The 
prediction of Daniel (c. vii.) in which the succession of the four 
great Empires is described, is much more particular than anything. 

* 2 St. Peter i. 19. 
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in St. John, and there is a very widely received interpretation 
of the passage about the ten “horns” which are to spring out 
of the Roman Empire, three of which are subdued by the 
“little” horn which rises after them, according to which that 
part of the prophecy refers to Mahomet and the Mahometan 
power, which is foreseen as subduing three of the kingdoms 
which have arisen out of the ruins of the Roman Empire. 
This interpretation would imply that the duration of the 
Mahometan Empire is to be limited to the one thousand 
two hundred and sixty days spoken of in the prophecy, and, 
if this be so, the destruction of the Turkish Empire would take 
place in a few years from the present time,* after which it is 
said that “the kingdom and power and the greatness of the 
kingdom under the whole heaven shall be given to the saints 
of the Most High.” This, then, would imply that we are at 
present on the eve of a great change in the East, which will 
involve the destruction of Islamism. But this, as every one may 
say, would lead to the removal of the greatest of all impediments 
to the universal reign of Christianity. 

Without giving this interpretation as perfectly certain, the 
Abbé went on to speak of a very famous explanation of the 
Apocalypse in the seventeenth century, by a man who was and 
is considered a great saint, and who is thought in particular to 
have had a special commission to interpret the prophecy of 
St. John. This was the Ven. Bartholomew Holzhauser, who 
died in Germany in 1658. This holy man divides the history of 
the Church, as foreshadowed in the Apocalypse, into seven 
periods, the first of which ends with Nero, the second with 
Constantine, the third with Charlemagne, the fourth with the 
period of the Reformation, Charles the Fifth, and Luther.t The 
fifth, in which, according to Holzhauzer, we now are, he describes 
as an age in which the Catholics are oppressed by heretics and 


* Those who hold this interpretation reckon the beginning of the Mahometan 
power as in 622. It would therefore end in 1882. They divide its history into three 
periods, ‘‘a time, times, and half a time ”-—#.¢., three hundred and sixty years of 
increase (622—982), seven hundred and twenty years of conflict (982—1702), and 
one hundred and eighty years of decrease (1702—1882). 

t The seven ages of the Church, which correspond to the seven Churches of Asia, 
are classed by Holzhauser as seminativus, irrigativus, illuminativus, pacificus, purga- 
tivus, consolativus, and desolativus. The Church is supposed to be now approaching 
the end of the feriodus purgativus. Wolzhauser lived through the Thirty Years’ War, 
and was alive when the Commonwealth was established in England and Charles the 
First put to death. He is said to have predicted the future conversion of England, 
after which this country is to serve the Church more efficaciously than ever before. 
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bad Catholics, an age of wars and calamities, in which thrones 
are to be overthrown, and monarchs put to death, republics 
established, and the Church and her ministers plundered. This 
fifth age, he says, is to be ended by the appearance of a great 
and holy Pontiff, and a very powerful monarch, who is to come 
as a messenger of God to put an end to all disorders. He is to 
make everything subject to his own power, and to show great 
zeal for the true Church. Heresies will be destroyed, the 
Turkish Empire overthrown, and all nations are to come and 
adore God in the true Catholic and Roman faith. The great 
monarch is to be helped by heaven in delivering the world from 
the wicked, and to bring to a happy conclusion a great Council, 
the greatest of all, which will have to pass through many 
tribulations. 

Whether or not this prediction of the coming of a great 
Christian prince be simply founded, in Holzhauser’s mind, upon 
certain passages in the Apocalypse itself, it is remarkable that 
there are anticipations of something of the kind in writers 
earlier than his time. There is a prophecy attributed to 
S. Cesarius, but which is at least older than the tenth century. 
It is found in an old book printed in.1514, called Liber 
mirabilis. This prophecy speaks of a time when all the world, 
especially France, and in particular Lorraine and Champagne, 
shall have been subject to great calamities, and when a young 
prince who was a captive shall recover “the crown of the lily.” 
He is to aid a most holy Pope, and the two are to reform 
the world. Many princes and peoples who are in error shall 
be converted, and a wonderful peace shall reign for many 
years, until the corruption comes on, which is to precede Anti- 
christ. Another prophecy, attributed to a certain Jerome 
Botin, who died a century earlier, in 1420, speaks of a son 
of the blood of the Kings of the race of Artois, who shall 
govern France with prudence and honour, and the Spirit of 
the Lord shall be with him. He is to come after a great 
desolation which was to happen more than four centuries from 
the time at which Botin wrote. Still earlier, in the ninth 
century, Rabanus Maurus seems to have caught the same 
tradition, for he gives it as the teaching of the doctors (doctores 
nostri dicunt), that a French King should have the whole 
Roman Empire under him, in the last days, and be the greatest 
and last of Kings, and Adson, in the tenth century, argued that 
the world could not be near its end, because the great King 
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had not yet appeared. It appears also that there are ancient 
traditions among the Mahometans that a great King of the 
Franks shall destroy the Ottoman Empire, and convert the 
East to Christianity. Something of the kind seems to have 
reached the ears of St. Francis of Sales in the seventeenth 
century, as he mentions that many think that a French King 
will give the last blow to Mahometanism. There is also a 
very curious prophecy of S. Catharine of Raconigi, about the 
middle of the sixteenth century, saying that after three hundred 
years a King of the royal house of France would be exalted 
like Charlemagne; as well as a prediction of S. Angelo, the 
Carmelite martyr in the thirteenth century, that a holy King 
of France would put an end to the miseries which were to 
happen after his own time. He lived just before St. Louis, 
but the words of the prophecy hardly apply to the latter.* — 

The Abbé seemed to think, that, considering the nature of 
the sulject-matter, there was here a fair amount of evidence 
for the supposition that a tradition of some sort has existed 
for many centuries as to a future great triumph of the Christian 
cause under a Western King. It is more difficult, he thought, 
to fix the time of such a triumph. In all prophecies, time 
is the most uncertain element—the events which are predicted 
seem to be seen, as it were, without perspective or distance. 
But then, he added, there were a number of later and more 
special predictions which clearly referred to the times in which 
we live. A good many people, he said, dwelt a great deal 
upon the catalogue of the Popes, each of whom is distinguished 
by some short motto, which is attributed to St. Malachy, the 
friend of St. Bernard. But this prophecy was never discovered or 
published till the sixteenth century ; and there is no conclusive 
evidence as to its authorship. This would not be decisive against 
the reality or truthfulness of the prophecy, and it cannot be 
denied that the mottoes attached to the reigns of the few last 
Popes are wonderfully adapted to them. Pius the Sixth, who 
went to Vienna to intercede with Joseph the Second, is Pere- 
grinus Apostolicus; Pius the Seventh has the words Aquila 
Rapax, descriptive of his sufferings under Napoleon; Gregory 
the Sixteenth, the Camaldolese monk, has De Balneis Etruria, 
and the present Holy Father, as is well known, has Crux de Cruce, 
an epigraph admirably suited ‘to the many sufferings of his 
Pontificate, even if we do not remember that the chief outrages 

* See Bollandists, Maii, t. ii. 
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upon him have been perpetrated under the flag of the house of 
Savoy. The next Pope, according to this series, has Lumen in 
Calo as his motto, and this is supposed to denote that he will 
witness that wonderful interposition of heaven in favour of the 
Church which so many anxiously expect. But the Abbé said 
that the mottoes in this list of Popes had often to be explained 
with so much straining in order to make them fit the reigns 
6f the several Pontiffs, that we could not build much on the 
character of the next motto after Crur de Cruce. Still, there 
is no doubt that this socalled prophecy of St. Malachy has 
a great hold on the public imagination, and it is combined, 
by those who expect a great triumph of the Church at the close 
of the present Pontificate, with the other prophecies which 
speak of a great and marvellous change, which is now supposed 
to be imminent. Pius the Ninth is thought to be, as it has been 
expressed by one of the prophecies which the Abbé quoted, 
“the last Pope of the oppressed Church, Crux de Cruce: he is to 
have sorrow, but also joy. After him, is to come the deliverance, 
Lumen in Calo.”* There is also something to the same effect in 
the famous prophecies of the Seur de la Nativité, who dictated 
her predictions nearly at the end of the last century, amid the 
first furies of the French Revolution. She foretold the calamities 
that were to come upon France, and that ultimately the 
pernicious principles of the day as embodied in the “Consti- 
tution,” would be condemned by a great Council, and that then 
order, peace, and religion would be established by a great 
Power, guided by the Holy Ghost. This is thought to refer to 
the future great King. 

This same “great King” is further spoken of in the well 
known prophecy of Orval, as to the authenticity of which there 
has been so much controversy, and which the Abbé thought 
worthy of some consideration. It speaks plainly about the first 
Republic, the Empire, the Restoration, the monarchy of July, 
the second Republic, and the second Empire, after which it 
predicts great calamities, the burning of a great city, and the 
dismemberment of France. Then is to come peace by the 
means of a young prince, who is spoken of in terms that 
remind us of the prophecy attributed to S. Cesarius. After this 
the Church is to regain many lost children, three kings are to 
lay aside the mantle of error, and three parts of “a great 


* See Voix Prophétiques, t. ii., p. 988. This is from what is called the Prophecy 
of Madeleine—an old peasant woman in France, still, as it seems, living. 
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people of the sea” are to return to the true faith. Possibly the 
“three kings” may have been taken from the older prophecies 
about the destruction of Islamism, which has occupied three 
kingdoms out of the ten into which the Roman Empire was 
divided. The Abbé told us that the “great people of the sea” 
must be the English nation, the conversion of which was also 
mentioned in a famous prediction of a certain Pére Necktou, a 
Jesuit of the last century, who had foretold the calamities 
which would afflict France, and, indeed, Europe in general, in 
the course of which Paris would be destroyed. Here, however, 
he said, he could not answer for the exact text of these predic- 
tions, or, indeed, of unwritten predictions in general. One 
version of Pére Necktou spoke of a terrible revolution, worse 
than that of France, which we were to undergo, before the 
conversion of the country. We were to be helped to peace and 
to the faith by France. Another version left out our revolution. 
The conversion of England, he added, was mentioned in many 
other prophecies. He thought that the similarity between these 
anticipations might in some cases be accounted for by supposing 
that earlier prophecies had come to the knowledge of those who 
made later predictions, but that this could not be the case 
always. 

On the second of the two evenings of which I have spoken, 
the good Abbé told us about contemporary prophecies more 
particularly. Here, he said, there was more than usual danger. 
The same Scriptures which testify to the perpetual existence 
of the prophetic gift in the Church, and to the blessings which 
may be gained by a devout consideration of its utterances, also 
bid us put such things to the test, and not to be ready to believe 
“every spirit.” “This is just what a great number of persons,” 
he said, “are forgetting at this moment. There is a great deal 
of exaggerated curiosity and unhealthy excitement, and people 
catch at words repeated second or thirdhand from the mouth of 
some one who is supposed to be a saint or to have some super- 
natural communications, and twist what they hear in accordance 
with their own desires. The consequence is that they prepare 
for themselves disappointment, and expose religion and religious 
persons to the mockery and jeers of unbelievers. There are 
many who have fixed in their own minds when the counter 
Revolution is to begin in Europe, in which country it is to 
triumph first, how it is then to spread to other countries, who 
are to be the persons who are to be prominent in bringing it 
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about, and the like. They have settled already who the Prince 
Dieudonné is to be, and from the manner in which they have 
talked, they would expose, not only themselves, but the sacred 
gift of prophecy itself, to serious ridicule, if the person on whom 
they have fixed were to die without accomplishing the task which 
they have allotted to him.” He then told us an anecdote of a 
good old priest who used to go about saying that a certain 
“anima santa” had told him that he should himself live till 
he saw the Church again triumphant in Rome, and who very 
much disappointed his friends by dying in the course of last 
summer. The Holy Father himself, he added, had recently 
spoken against overcredulity, especially in contemporary pro- 
phecies.* 

Under these reserves, the Abbé gave us a few of the most 
remarkable of the predictions which had come under his notice, 
and which, as he said, would soon be proved either true or false, 
by the natural lapse of time. One of the best authenticated was 
a prophecy of the Venerable Rosa Venerini (the Foundress of 
a Congregation of religious women for the education of the 
young), who, rather more than a century ago, appeared to one of 
her Congregation whose life was despaired of- by the physicians, 
told her that ‘she was to be immediately restored to health (as 
it actually happened), and also that in a short time the Holy 
Father would witness his triumph, but that much prayer was 
needed, because a great chastisement from the hand of God was 
to come first.f Another prophecy to which he gave some credit 
was uttered by Marie Lataste, a nun of the Sacre Coeur who 
died in 1847. This predicted the desolation of Rome under 
the present usurping Government, and the subsequent triumph 
of the present Pope after rather more than three years anda 
half of his present captivity, by means of the intervention of 
the Blessed Virgin, to whom he has done so much honour by 
the Definition of the Immaculate Conception. Another, which 
came from a person known to have predicted the fall of the 
second Empire, and the fact that the Pope would live beyond 
“the years of Peter.” The same person had foretold the 
deliverance of Rome after the same interval of oppression 
already mentioned. Three years and a half, it must be remem- 
bered, is the length of the reign of Antichrist in Scripture, and 
that space of time often recurs in prophecy. This, however, 


* See Ztudes Religieuses for June, 1872, p. 888. 
t See the Civilt2 Cattolica, fac Quad. 525 (May 4), p. 304. 
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would not account for the coincidence of their predictions with 
others of older date, especially a prophecy which is said to have 
been made by Anna Maria Taigi, whom we have already had 
to mention. As she died in 1837, it could only have been by 
a prophetic speech that she was led to foretell, as she seems to 
have foretold, the Definition of the Immaculate Conception and 
of Papal Infallibility, the war between Prussia and France, and 
the spoliation of the Temporal Dominions of the Pope. She 
is also said to have declared that Pius the Ninth would reign 
more than twenty seven years, in which case he would probably 
see the triumph of the Church spoken of in the other predictions 
just now mentioned.* 

The Abbé added that the prophecies attributed to the living 
Ecstatica at Oria in Italy could not be depended upon for 
certain, as you could never tell what is authentic and what not, 
but that if they were authentic they must either be taken in 
great measure from what is reported of the predictions of Anna 
Maria Taigi, or be independent of them. If the latter were 
the case, the similarity between them was very striking. 
According to these prophecies, Victor Emmanuel is to fall, 
there will be a great crisis at Rome, apparently a short Reign 
of Terror under the Red Republic, which is to be terminated 
in some very wonderful manner, so that the Pope will live to 
see the beginning of the last great triumph of the Church. 

I think the young French Count was rather annoyed that 
the Abbé did not more positively identify the coming deliverer 
of France and the Church with the Comte de Chambord. But 
he said he remembered the time when these same prophecies, | 
or many of them, were applied to the present Emperor of 
Austria, who had certainly disappointed the hopes of the 
Church altogether. He insisted that we should receive all 
such particular explanations with the greatest caution, and 
use the predictions rather to foster hope, encourage prayer, 


* The Gazette du Midi of July 23, 1871, giving an account of an audience granted 
by the Pope to the collectors of the Peter’s Pence, relates that the Holy Father 
mentioned to them that promoters of the cause of Anna Maria Taigi had told him 
many prophecies of that holy woman respecting the times in which we live, on which, 
as His Holiness said, he did not place much reliance, but which were contained in the 
Processes, and would be submitted to the judgment of the Holy See. But, he added, 
the promoters had told him one thing as prophesied by Anna Maria Taigi, which had 
certainly come true—that the time would come when the Holy See would have to 
depend for support on the alms of the whole world, and that nevertheless money 
would never be wanting to it. 
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and prompt to strong united exertions for the cause of good, 
than for the indulgence of party or personal feeling, or the 
formation of highflown and perhaps illusory expectations. 

The Count was not satisfied. He maintained that the 
prophecy of Orval said that a young Prince was to “leave the 
island of captivity, and join the lion to the white flower.” 
The lion was the device of the house of Parma. 

Then Edward Tesimond, who I think was a little malicious 
in the matter, observed that Henri Cinq was not a young prince, 
and had never been captive in an island. 

The Count added, that Sister Rosa Colomba, the famous 
nun of Taggia, had predicted all the troubles of the present 
time, and had also foretold that tranquillity would not return 
until “the white flower should be again seated on the throne 
of France.” 

Edward replied that, according to some other prophecies, 
the future deliverer was to be some one altogether unknown 
and unexpected, and that this would hardly suit the head of 
the Bourbon family. Lord Tesimond then broke in, seeming 
to fear that the disputes might wax rather too warm. He 
asked the Abbé whether the nun of Taggia had not predicted 
the invasion of Italy by the armies of Russia, Prussia, and 
Austria. 

“That is true,” said the Abbé, “at least, if we can depend 
upon the versions of her prophetic sayings which are current. 
She would never give her consent to the building of a new 
church for her own convent, because, as she said, the Russians 
would stable their horses in it, and she died, in fact, a few days 
before it was consecrated.” 

This led to some more questions as to predictions about 
the nations just mentioned. There was one about the extinction 
of the German royal family, another about the restoration of 
Poland, and a third about the conversion of Russia; but the 
Abbé did not seem to pin his faith upon them, and concluded 
by insisting again that the best fruit to be gathered from all 
these prophecies was increased courage and hopefulness in 
prayer for the deliverance of the Church. 
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Priest in the Seventeenth Century. 


PART THE SECOND. 


FATHER BLAKHAL’S encounter with the Camerons, related 
in our last number, was not the only occasion of showing his 
martial temper and abilities. It would seem that various 
roving bands of Highlanders were at that period prowling 
about the country, taking advantage of the disturbed state of 
the times, or, what is not at all unlikely, stimulated by the 
pressure of want at home. Before the attempt of the 
Camerons, a body of Badenoch men, Gordons of Lord Huntly’s 
following, had made a threatening demonstration against 
Aboyne, demanding admittance into the castle; but they 
were repelled with spirit by Father Blakhal, and compelled to 
rest contented with a night’s lodging on the estate, the expense 
of which was defrayed by Lady Aboyne. The Camerons were 
followed by the Stuarts of Athol, who were met by the stout- 
hearted captain accompanied by six light guns, “as he used 
to do on such occasions,” and constrained to rest satisfied with 
the same treatment as the Badenoch men had received. From 
that time forward Lady Aboyne remained unmolested, owing, 
doubtless, to the energy and courage of her chaplain, who 
seems fully to have understood that the only security in those 
times was that which rested on stout hearts and strong hands. 

In the meantime, Lady Aboyne’s gentle life was drawing to 
a close. A singular circumstance happened in connection with 
her death, which we give as recounted by Father Blakhal. Lady 
Aboyne had shown her charity by befriending a gentleman 
of the name of Duncan Gordon, of the house of Lesmore, and 
his wife Agnes Barclay, of the house of Gartley, who had 
suffered much for their constancy in the Catholic religion, and 
had been in consequence reduced to beggary. Lady Aboyne 
received Mrs. Gordon into her house, and Mr. Gordon passed 
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his time in the houses of his friends, visiting Aboyne four times 
a year, and spending three or four weeks in the castle; and 
when he took his departure at the termination of each visit, he 
was never suffered to leave with empty hands. He came to 
Aboyne, in accordance with this custom, at Christmas, 1639, 
and remained till Candlemas, when, after having taken leave, 
he was seized with a sickness during the Mass, from which he 
never rallied, but died after an interval of a month’s duration. 
Lady Aboyne was most attentive to him during his sickness, 
and never failed to visit him three times a day, after Mass, after 
dinner, and last thing at night, when she joined him in saying 
the Litany of the Blessed Virgin. On the night after his funeral, 
Mr. Gordon appeared to Lady Aboyne in her sleep, and said 
to her— 


“ Madam, you are always apprehending death, and therefore never have 
one good day. I pray you be no more so, for I shall come and advertise 
you six months before you die!” This he said, and no more, and the next 
day she did tell it to me. I said to her that he was an honest gentleman 
while he lived, and would keep his promise; and therefore she should not 
be so apprehensive of death, which, making her melancholy, might well 
advance her death, but not prolong her life. Within the space of two years 
after this, he appeared to her again in her sleep, the night preceding the 
12th of September, 1641, and said—“I am come now, madam, to keep my 
promise to you ; it is time to prepare yourself ;” and-said no more. She told 
me next day that Duncan Gordon had advertised her to prepare herself for 
death. I, not firmly believing that it was a true vision, but rather a dream 
proceeding from her melancholy, did set down the day in writing; and it 
proved a true vision, for she departed from this life the 12th day of March, 
1642, betwixt eleven and twelve hours in the forenoon, which neither wanted 
nor exceeded one day of the six months’ advertisement which he had 
promised to give her before her death. 


Lady Aboyne was seized with slow fever on the 12th of 
September, and during the remaining six months of her life 
seems to have gradually faded away, not neglecting, as we may 
be sure, full preparation for eternity. Every week she confessed 
and communicated ; and— 


At the end of every confession, when I had absolved her, she joined her 
hands and said upon her knees as follows—“ Now, Father, you see I am 
going from this life, and now I recommend to you my fatherless child, going 
to be motherless. I pray you to continue to her the charity that you have 
ever shown unto me. I know that she will be put to some heretic to pervert 
her ; and therefore I pray you, for God’s sake, do not abandon her, but visit 
and comfort her, and save her soul if you can.” 


Father Blakhal was not unfaithful to the charge thus solemnly 
imposed upon him, as the sequel will show. 

Lady Henrietta, the fatherless and motherless girl thus 
thrown upon his care, was removed immediately after her 
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mother’s death to the house of a person of the name of Coutts, 
in the neighbourhood, with the view of sending her as soon as 
possible either to Lady Drummond or Lady Haddington, who 
were cousins of hers, and both Protestants, to be brought up in 
the Protestant religion. That her Catholic relations should have 
submitted to such an arrangement, can only be accounted for 
from their unwillingness to expose themselves to the action of 
the persecuting laws of the period, which were especially 
stringent in the matter of the education of children. Be this as 
it may, Father Blakhal evidently entertained no hope of 
assistance from Lady Henrietta’s Catholic friends in Scotland, 
for he at once turned his thoughts to her grandmother, the 
Marchioness of Huntly, who had retired into France, though 
without much hope of success in that quarter; and then failing 
her, to the Queen of France, with whom he hoped to succeed in 
securing maintenance and protection for the orphan, encouraged 
no doubt by the issue of his efforts on behalf of her aunt at the 
Court of the Netherlands. 

With the view of passing over into France, Blakhal 
proceeded to Aberdeen, having visited his young charge on the 
way in the friend’s house where she was lying ill of the small- 
pox, and communicated herself and her servant. He of course 
travelled in disguise, and had great difficulty in escaping 
detection by a drunken party, in whose company he was 
constrained to remain from ten o’clock in the morning till five in 
the afternoon; during which time his courage and resources 
were tried to the utmost. On his arrival at Aberdeen, he found 
the General Assembly, so he calls it, of Ministers in full 
deliberation, and as they had heard of Lady Aboyne’s death, 
and got some intelligence of her chaplain’s movements, his 
position soon became critical. He was apprized of their designs 
by Mr. Patrick Chambers, the Clerk of the Assembly, and a 
Catholic at heart, and was thus enabled to evade their plans for 
his capture by taking refuge in a ship bound for Zealand, in 
which he fortunately found a friend in the person of the gunner. 
This was on the Tuesday, and the ship did not sail till the 
following Sunday, so that the gunner had to invent some 
excuse for bringing his friend so soon on board ; and the excuse 
he hit upon shows that the habits of Scotland have not altered 
much in one particular. He assured the skipper that Blakhal 
had been brought up in France, and could not endure drinking, 
but that having many acquaintances in Aberdeen, they would 
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force him to be drunk every day, and to eschew them he had 
come to lie quietly in the ship, choosing rather to be sea sick 
than wine sick. The captain was satisfied with this reason, and 
after a prosperous voyage the Father reached Zealand in safety, 
and thence passed on by another vessel to France, and in due 
time made his way to Paris for the prosecution of his great 
design. Having first succeeded in obtaining a tutorship for 
himself in a French family at Boisdenmets, in Normandy, he 
opened communications with Lady Huntly, Lady Henrietta’s 
grandmother, who was then residing in Paris. Here a blank 
refusal awaited his application, grounded apparently on financial 
reasons, which caused Blakhal to speak his mind roundly to her 
ladyship, and telt her that as she declined to discharge what was 
only a natural duty, he would address himself to others: he 
would try first the Queen of France; if unsuccessful in that 
quarter, he would try the Queen of Spain, and so from one 
Princess to another, so long as there are Catholic Princesses in 
Europe, until he got maintenance for this noble child to be 
brought up in some Catholic country where her sou! might be 
saved. As it turned out, Lady Huntly’s assistance would have 
been of no avail even if she had been ready to offer it, for she 
died within a week after the interview. : 

Blakhal at once resolved to carry out his plan of an appeal 
to the Queen, and returned to Paris for that purpose in the 
beginning of January, 1643. His friends there vainly repre- 
sented the difficulties that would lie in his way, and tried to 
laugh him out of what appeared to them a very Quixotic 
undertaking. But he was not to be deterred from his attempt, 
meeting all objections by saying that, “ Confiding in the provi- 
dence of Almighty God, Who is the Father of destitute orphans, 
and in the great charity of the gracious Princess, I will make 
bold to speak unto Her Majesty, hoping that He Who doth help 
fools and children will help us also.” The French Court was 
then at St. Germains. The great Cardinal who had so long 
ruled over France and her monarch with such an imperial sway, 
had just passed away to his account, and Louis the Thirteenth 
was fast following his powerful Minister to the grave. Richelieu 
died on December 4, 1642; and the King on May 14 following. 
The Queen, Anne of Austria, was thus drawing towards the 
term of that long period of neglect and estrangement from her 
husband that had resulted from the jealous hostility of Richelieu, 
which she had, from whatever cause, so unfortunately provoked. 
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The good Father began his residence at St. Germains in a 
way that was highly characteristic and augured well for his final 
success. On account of the crowded state of the town, caused 
by the presence of the Court, he found that he could not get a 
bed under a crown a night, and as this was a heavy draw upon 
his slender resources, he hit upon a rather original expedient 
for economizing. He says— 

Because my bed was so dear, I spared of my diet, and commonly did not 

eat nor drink before nine of the clock at night, and then dejeuned, dined, 
and supped all at once, and paid all before I went to bed; for the throng 
had stifled credit. 
After some days’ fruitless effort to gain access to the Queen, and 
just when the despairing thought of retreat had begun to present 
itself, he was fortunate enough to be directed by a soldier to one 
of the exempts of the Queen’s guard, who kindly listened to his 
request, and on discovering that his motive for seeking an 
audience of Her Majesty was a charitable one, gave him 
directions how to obtain what he sought. Nor did he rest 
satisfied with this, but perceiving that Blakhal did not know 
the ways of the Court, he brought him to Madame de la Flotte, 
one of the Queen’s ladies, who was herself of a very charitable 
disposition. This lady, on hearing his story, at once became 
interested in his plans, and went immediately to lay the matter 
before the Queen, which she did to such good purpose that she 
returned in a short time into the antechamber to say that Her 
Majesty would herself come in a short time, and hear what the 
Father had to state from his own lips. After a good hour, 
Anne of Austria entered the antechamber. 

I did not approach her [says Blakhal], because I did not think she 
had been the Queen, but only one of her ladies, because Madame de la 
Flotte did not come with her, nor none of her ladies, but all alone, and did 
speak so familiarly to the grooms of her chamber, and they to her, that I 
thought she had been but one of the maids of honour. For during the life 
of the King, her husband, she was so well favoured, and so like a French 
belle brunette (as they say) of six or seven and twenty years, and so small in 
the middle, and so strait in her gown, which she did to please the King, 
that I did persuade myself that she could not be the Queen, and therefore 
I did not stir, until she herself looking about through the room, and seeing 
none there but her grooms and me, said, looking to me, “Is it you who wish 
to speak to me concerning a little girl?” Then I did see that I had been 
mistaken, and at the same instant one of the grooms said to me, “Sir, go 
and speak to the Queen.” So I approached nearer to Her Majesty, and 
putting my knee to the ground, said, “ Madam, I beg your Majesty’s pardon 
very humbly for having kept your Majesty waiting so long, not having the 
honour of knowing you, as I do not frequent the Court.” Then she said, 
“ Rise, my friend; I esteem you all the more for that, for I do not like 
priests who hang about Courts; tell me what you have to say touching 
this young girl.” 
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Blakhal, who does not seem to have been sparing of speech 
on such occasions, immediately entered upon a long statement 
of his case, urging the dangerous position of his client, her 
mother’s last request, and her claims on the score of the great- 
ness of her family. The Queen listened patiently to his long 
discourse, and when it came to an end, at once expressed her 
readiness to do what she could to help the orphan. She 
proposed to write to Lord Huntly, whom she said she knew, 
to ask him to send the child to her; but Blakhal told her 
that this might involve Lord Huntly in serious danger, as it 
was a punishable offence in Scotland to send or take any child 
of her condition out of the country without licence from the 
King or the Council of State ; that it would be difficult to get 
access to the King, who was with his army, and that the Council 
would certainly refuse any application for such leave. He 
therefore suggested that the Queen should write to the child 
herself, as this would save the Marquis from direct danger, and 
enable him with more ease to get her secretly conveyed out 
of Scotland. The Queen replied that she was not allowed to 
write to any one out of France without licence from the King, 
but referred him to the Secretary of State; M. de Noyers, who 
alone had access to the King during his illness, directing him 
to lay the case before the Secretary, and say that the Queen 
begged him to obtain leave for her to write to Scotland for the 
child. The Father accordingly waited upon M. de Noyers, who 
listened with much interest to his story, and after some little 
delay laid the matter before Louis the Thirteenth, who was 
not less moved at the poor orphan’s desolate condition, and 
said—“I give leave to the Queen to write for her, and I will 
write for her likewise to come here, and will entertain her out of 
my espargue, and be a father to her, since she has lost her own 
in such a fashion. I remember to have heard of that horrible 
murder.” The King’s letter was soon obtained, not without a 
little exhibition of genuine Scotch character in the process. 
Blakhal having offered money to one of the officers on the 
receipt of the King’s letter, the head official would not allow 
his subordinate to receive it, saying jestingly—“ Scotch money 
is not good.” 


I answered that I would give him French money, and that very good. 
Then he said, “ We do not take money from the Scotch.” And when I 
éssed him more (thinking that he pitied my poverty), saying, “1 will give 
it with as good a heart as any Frenchman ;” he said, “I see you are too 
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liberal ; I will complain to Col. Douglas that you are ttying to corrupt us 
here. Ask him if we ever take money from the Scotch ; he will tell you the 
truth.” I seeing him as obstinate in refusing the money as I was wilful in 
offering, I did put it in my pocket, and thanked him for his charity. 


When Blakhal repeated what had been done to the Queen, 
she said that as the King had written, it would be no longer 
necessary for her to write, but that she would be glad to receive 
the young lady when she came. On reflection, however, the 
Father came to the conclusion that it would be the safer course 
to have a letter from the Queen as well, for he had formed a 
correct judgment of the critical state of Louis’ health, and 
foresaw the difficulty that would arise if he should only have 
the letter of a dead King to present when he got to Scotland. 
The matter was not without difficulty, for he could not suggest 
such a motive to the Queen for asking a letter from her, and, 
again, there was some doubt whether, now that the King’s had 
been procured, it might not give umbrage, especially to M. de 
Noyers, who as an attached follower of Richelieu’s was suspected 
of no very friendly feeling towards the Queen, to request such a 
letter from Her Majesty. But Blakhal surmounted all difficulties 
with great address and diplomacy. Having satisfied himself 
from M. de Noyers that the Queen’s writing would not be dis- 
tasteful in that quarter, he once more approached Her Majesty, 
and on the plea of the greater assurance and facility that would 
be afforded for getting his profegée out of Scotland by having 
letters from both King and Queen to back his efforts, he gained 
the Queen’s assent, who with her own lips kindly directed him 
where to find her Secretary, whom she instructed to write a 
letter in conformity with her orders. This important point 
secured, Blakhal took his departure for Paris, and in due time 
presented himself at the Scotch College, with his two letters in 
his pocket. There he was received by his friends with a quiet 
laugh at his expense, for they supposed that he had returned 
from his errand a wiser, if a poorer man. He bore their chaffing 
at his presumed want of success for a time, and then turned the 
tables upon them by the triumphant production of the Royal 
letters, and the words—“ Told I you not that God helpeth fools 
and children?” 

Having taken the precaution of forwarding several copies of 
the letters of the King and Queen to Scotland, Blakhal at 
length resolved to proceed thither himself. This step involved 
no slight risk, as he well knew, but he had fully counted the 
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cost before he formed his resolution, and the persuasions of his 
friends were powerless to induce him to change it. But we will 
let him speak for himself on the matter. 


When I proposed this intention to my friends in Paris, their opinions 
were all opposite, counselling me rather to attend here in France her coming 
over, than to expose myself to be taken in Scotland, with the loss of mine 
own life and of her fortune ; for morally I could not eschew being taken 
being so well known, and being taken, it behoved me to die infallibly ; it 
being a crime to take away any of her condition out of the country without 
licence from the King or the Council, which I would never obtain. I con- 
sidered this discussion made by Mr. Chambers and Mr. Leith, which I did 
know proceeded from their affection towards me, and thought their opinion 
but too probable, and thanking them for their good counsel, said, “I may wait 
long and long over again for her coming to France ere she come, unless I or 
some other urge incessantly her uncle to send her over, and I know that I 
shall not find anybody who will be at the pains to do that, but only myself. 
And as for the hazard of my life, I did premeditate the worst that can befall 
me before I did make my resolution, and do really find that no evil so great 
can befall me as the abandoning that child in the condition wherein she is, 
and therefore I am resolved to make the voyage and die in the way. I will 
hazard all for her delivery, and leave the event to God, Who hath done for 
her all that hath been done, and therefore I hope that as He hath laid the 
foundation, He will also perfect the work. But He useth ordinary instru- 
ments in such things, and worketh not miraculously but seldom, when 
human industry hath no proportion unto the effect. If I should be taken 
and hanged, I am sure that neither God nor her father or mother will 
reproach to me any infidelity, for they do know that I am willing to do all 
that lieth in my power. But, if for fear of my own death, I should remain 
in France, neglecting her, mine own conscience would condemn me for not 
doing all that I might have done, and so I should never have one joyful day 
thereafter. Nay, 1 had rather die doing my duty than live a reproachful 
life, so as that any man could justly upbraid infidelity to me, and with truth 
say that I had falsified my promise made unto her dying mother, who did so 
earnestly recommend to me the care of her soul. My heart was never so 
base, nor, by the grace of God, shall ever be, as to save my life with the loss 
of my honour. And therefore I shall, through the grace of Almighty God, 
make this voyage, or die in the way. For counsels come too late, when 
resolutions are taken.” They hearing me speak so determinately, did leave 
me, as they said, in my obstination. 


Having furnished himself for his journey with the help of 
thirty pistoles procured for him from M. de Noyers by the Abbé 
Chambers, he hired a horse to carry him to Boisdenmets, where 
he wished to take leave of the family. He paid five crowns for 
this horse, which he thus describes— 


I would not have plained the moneys, if the horse had been as good as 
he was like to have been, for he was as great as a coach horse, but the most 
léche jade that ever any man crossed. For I might sooner have killed him 
with my spurs than made him trot, much less gallop. Then his head was 
so heavy and great, and his neck so weak that it could not bear the weight 
of his head, but let it fall ordinarily betwixt his two further legs, and fall his 
croup over his head with danger to bruise me under his back, and when I 
did hold his head a little straight, his mouth being tender, he capered upon 
his heels and fell backward, so as I did not know in what position to keep 
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him. I have described him thus at length to show the reader that it was 
God, and not myself, that saved me that I was not crazed under him, having 
fallen under me six or seven times betwixt Paris and Rouen, and that in the 
fairest way rather than the roughest. But as oft as he did fall, God gave me 
grace to throw myself some space from him so as he did not touch me, 
except the first time in Poissy, where, stumbling forward, I did hold up his 
head to keep him unfallen, and he girt upon his hinder feet and fell backward 
upon the causeway, and I under his back, so as the people came running to 
me thinking I had been killed. 


After a short stay at Boisdenmets, “to rest mine unworthy 
horse, which was nothing the better,” Blakhal once more started 
on his journey. He gives the following description of his 
equipment— 

I had behind my saddle a great cloak bag, in which were my new clothes 
and cloak, and a new hat, and at the tore* of my saddle two Dutch pistolets 
with’ wheel works, and at my two sides two Scotch pistolets with snap works, 
and a very wide musketoon, charged with nine pistol balls, hanging from my 
neck, and a good sword at my side. To be short, if my horse had been 
serviceable, I would not have feared any one man ; but knowing the inability 
of my horse, I was not without apprehension of the worst, yet I did make a 
good mien, as the French say, although my play was bad. 


Formidable as this war harness was, and which the good 
Father evidently regards with some little degree of wicked 
complacency, it was not superfluous, as the sequel will prove. 
He proceeds— 


I was not gone one league from Boisdenmets, when, in the plain of 


“Vilers, I did meet four horsmen, as frank voleurs as any were in all France. 


I suspected no evil at first sight of them, but before they came within two 
hundred paces to me, they did divide themselves to come two on every hand 
of me, by which I knew they were vo/eurs, and said to myself, “If I shall be 
robbed here, I shall never, be able to make this voyage, neither now nor 
never, for I will never get again so much money together ; if I make it not, 
I wish rather to die than to live, therefore I must do my best to defend 
myself. I know that I must die once, and if my day be come, then I shall 
endeavour to sell my skin as dear as I can, and leave the event of all to God, 
Who I hope will assist me at this time and ever. If I see any of them put 
his hand to a pistolet, I shall prevene them with my musketoon, which is 
ready, with which I hope to make these two who come on my left hand lie 
at their horses’ feet, and then leap from my horse, who is not able to serve 
me, and with the two pistolets which are on my girdle, and with my sword, 
do the best that I may against the other two ;” and so resolved, did let my 
horse step on at his own leisure, until I did rencontre them, as they had 
divided themselves, two on every hand of me. They stirred not, nor I 
neither, but passed by unsaying anything. They looked grievously upon me, 
and I siclike upon them ; for I believe neither of us was fain of another. 


Having thus got over this perilous meeting, the good Father 
began to take himself to task for forming such rash judgments, 
but soon found that he had no ground for uneasiness on that 


* Pommel. 
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score, for the people of the villages he passed through expressed 
their wonder that he had travelled so far without losing his 
baggage, saying that the way was all covered with highwaymen. 
This intelligence caused Blakhal to bewail his thoughtlessness 
in carrying his money on his person all in gold instead of 
getting a letter of credit on Dieppe. And indeed he had 
reason, for it was not without an escape similar to the last, 
and due to his own courage and firmness, that he at length 
reached Rouen, and subsequently Dieppe in safety. 

Blackhal was forced to stay in Dieppe eight weeks, no less 
than four Scotch ships leaving that port for Scotland during that 
time, but he was unable to trust himself to them, because there 
were passengers in each who knew him. At length he secured 
a passage in a fifth ship, bound for Leith, in which there were 
no persons who were acquainted with him. There were two 
captains, of the names of Campbell and Currer, however, on 
board, who strongly suspected him, and said to one another— 
“This man must be some priest or Jesuit, for he is a North- 
countryman, and has not gone in these ships which are going 
to the North, to wit, to Aberdeen and Dundee, and now goes 
in this ship to Leith. Certainly he does it because he dares 


not take land where he is known.” “I did victual with them, 
paying the third part of the provision which they had laid in 
the ship.” 


The Father relates a curious dream that he had while 
detained at Dieppe, the more curious from its apparent fulfil- 
ment. He says— 


The night between Saturday and Sunday I had a fearful dream, shall I 
call it, or vision, which was this—I thought I was going to Scotland, and in 
my way I thought that I did find myself suddenly upon a marvellous great 

recipice, a whole league of length, having at my left hand a rock of that 
ength, and as high as the steeples or towers of Notre Dame at Paris, and as 
straight up; and at my right hand a precipice all along the rock, and deep 
as the rock was high; and the way between the rock and the precipice no 
broader than the breadth of my foot. And I thought that before I did see 
where I was, I did see myself in the midst of that so narrow way, having 
half a league before me and as much behind me, and admiring the rock and 
precipice for their length, height, and deepness, but most of all the narrowness 
of the way betwixt them, which affrighted me most, because, standing on my 
left foot, and my right foot in the air above the precipice, for want of place 
to set it on, which I could not find unless I would set the inner side of it 
close to the rock, which if I should do I could not move any more, for my 
left foot could never pass between the rock and my leg unthrowing me down 
the precipice. Ready. to fall into it, I looked before me and see, I thought, 
well half a league of such way, and looking over my shoulder, as much 
behind me ; then I thought that I said, “ Jesus, how am I come thus in the 
midst of this precipice, or how shall I win out of it?” And looking down 
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into the depth, I see many bones of men and of horses who had fallen down 
in it, and so perished; and looking upon these terrible things I began to 
faint, and said to myself, “ Here, I see, I must end my life, for my heart did 
never give over until now in any danger that ever did befall me.” And 
having no more vigour nor force to uphold myself, but bowing to fall down, 
I heard a voice calling and saying to me, “ Fear not, fear not; I am coming 
to save you and take you out of this danger.” I thought I looked up to see 
who it was that called so, and I perceived that it was my lady of Aboyne, 
the mother of the young lady for whom I was going to Scotland. I thought 
I did see her coming very nimbly along the side of the rock, notwithstanding 
the narrowness of the way, redoubling oftentimes those same words—“ Fear 
not, fear not; I am come to save you.” I thought I did see her as she used 
to go when she was living, with a great mourning veil of black taffetas. 
Seeing her person, and hearing her voice, methought my heart did take 
courage again and hold me up until she did come at me, and, taking my 
hand in hers, led me to the end of the precipice, encouraging me; and at 
the end thereof did show me a town, with a large castle above the town, and 
said, “ Your way will be to go through that town ; but do it not, for if you go 
through it you will be in as great danger there as you have been here, and 
I will not be able to save you there as I have done here. And before she 
parted from me, she said, “ Take my child with you out of Scotland ;” and I 
promised to do all I could for her child, and, bidding me farewell, vanished 
out of my sight, and I wakened out of my sleep as well as out of my dream 
or vision, call it as you please, and slept no more that night, for the fear 
which I had dreaming troubled me waking ever until I did find the expo- 
sition of it, which I found very shortly thereafter, as I shall show in its own 
place hereafter. 


The Leith ship left Dieppe on Wednesday, the Ist of 
April, 1643, and had a fair passage till the Saturday following, 
when she was becalmed. The calm was followed on the Sunday 
—Easter Sunday in France, Palm Sunday in England—by a 
severe storm, accompanied by a heavy and blinding fall of snow, 
and the ship was rapidly driven toward the rocky coast of 
England, and was soon in such imminent danger, that by the 
advice of Captain Campbell the skipper resolved to run his 
ship on shore, with the view of saving the lives of the crew. 
But Father Blakhal stoutly resisted this determination, and 
gave such good reasons against it, that he at last prevailed 
upon the skipper to keep the ship out to sea as much as 
possible. He then told his dream to Captain Campbell, making 
use of feigned names, by way of encouragement, for he not 
unnaturally concluded that he was approaching the danger of 
which he had received warning in his dream, if the vision were 
to have any truth in it. 

Captain Campbell does not seem to have taken much comfort 
from the dream, for their position became every moment more 
critical. In half an hour they were close upon the Fern Islands, 
and it was difficult to decide whether to steer the ship on the 
outside of them, or to run her through the passage between 
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the islands and the mainland. The latter course was adopted, 
and she was brought safely through, not, however, without 
striking rudely against the last corner of the rock, which nearly 
stove in her side. This peril past, the danger seemed to increase 
rather than diminish, and in a short time they were driven 
within pistol shot of the shore, the snow falling in such blinding 
showers that they were unable to see the land even at that short 
distance. 


How soon the shower did lighten up, which was but for one moment 
almost, our skipper and all his sailors did fall upon their knees, and bid us 
all recommend our souls to God, for we were dead men. “For,” said he, 
“the first jawe* of broken water that shall fall upon our ship will cleave her 
in two.” Indeed, it was a terrible sight to behold the jawes rising at the land, 
whether banks or rocks I know not, for all was covered from us, who did see 
nothing but the water rising higher than the tops of the masts of our ship, 
and breaking itself in the air, fall down with a terrible noise over the next 
jawe succeeding to it so speedily, that the former was not well down when 
the next following was at its height, ready to break and fall down, succeeding 
so continually to one another. Two things did cast all our sailors in despair 
of their lives, as they told us after; the one was that they persuaded them- 
selves, although falsely, that we were gone by the Holy Island, where they 
intended to retire from the tempest ; the other was that they did see it was 
impossible for mortal men, either by strength or art, to get the ship moved 
any further from the land, the wind being contrary. I reproached to the 
sailors their want of courage, saying that they should not give over working 
for their own lives, although we be more like to die than to live ; yet, so long 
as we have lifé, we should never give over the conserving of it. Neither 
need the working hinder the recommendation of our souls to God, for we 
may do both at once ; for God will that men help themselves as much as 
they may, and then He will help them doing what they may not. Then the 
skipper answering, said, “We have done what we can, and now all man’s 
work is vain; God only now can help us, if it be His holy will; otherwise 
here we must die.” I promised a crown to the cook boy, named Alexander 
Robertson, born in Buchan, whose father I did know, to sit at the rudder 
and hold the ship to land as much as he might; but he, being a boy of 
fifteen years, could not move her, and therefore gave it over, saying that he 
would die among his mates, that is, fellows. 7 

It was a pitiful thing to see and hear such sad lamentations and adieus 
as were there made. Captain Campbell, after he had recommended his soul 
to God, and cried mercy from Him for all his offences, with many sad tears 
bid adieu to his wife and children, and recommended them to God, saying 
he would never see them again. And so did the skipper and all his sailors. 
Captain Campbell his tears did touch me much, for he was a very gallant 
and discreet gentleman, and did witness then great love towards his wife 
and children, which made me regret his case more than mine own. He had 
three or four valets and a chirurgeon, who came all about him, weeping 
bitterly and saying, “Good master, we are even come to die here at your 
feet.” Then his chirurgeon, called M‘Hector, said, “ Captain, did not you 
and Captain Currer say that Rosse (so I called myself there) was a Papist ? 
The devil take my soul if he be not an Atheist. Behold, if ever he openeth 
his mouth to recommend his own soul to God, which he could not omit 
in such a time if he believed in God.” “Hold thy peace,” said Captain 
Campbell, “he doth not cry nor torment himself, but is praying in his own 
way as fast as any of us, for I see his lips going very fast.” 


* A wave—a dash of water. 
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' So great was the peril, that even the stouthearted priest, 
notwithstanding his vision, lost all hope. 


In the meantime that we all of us, despairing of life, were preparing 
ourselves the best way that we could for death, our ship was still advancing 
along the side of the land, which we might have touched with the shot of a 
pistolet, as if she had been led by a rope, the space of two miles, with all her 
sails up, and full of side wind, until she came to the port of Holy Island, 


_ which hath a very difficult and narrow entry betwixt two very little hills ; and 


when she was just against the port, the water, which was rising in the mouth 
of it higher than the hills at the two sides, did open itself and stand asa 
wall on every side of us, until our ship turning her head where our broadside 
was, did enter in the port, and how soon we were entered in, did close again 
as it was, and raged so cruelly that a ship of Yarmouth, following us within 
a musket shot to us, could not enter the port, but did cast anchor the matter 
of two hundred paces from it, where she was broken upon the night, and no 
man saved. The country people convened the next day to take the goods 
which the sea had cast to the land, among which there was a casset full of 
castor hats with gold hatbands, for the which the minister of the parish, a 
Scotsman called Lindsay, and a gentleman dwelling near the island did 
fight, and the minister did sore wound the gentleman; and the common 
people did get away the casset and broke it, and every one take away 
what he could get of it, whilst the Church and the State were fighting for 
it in vain. 

But to return to our own selves in the port. How soon the skipper did 
find his ship in calm water he did rise from his face whereupon he was lying 
upon the overloft or deck, and said, “Gentlemen, thank God, for we are 
saved by the mercy of God beyond our expectation.” And Captain Campbell 
answering him, said, “ Skipper, we have reason indeed to thank God, and 
not you, who abandoned us in our greatest necessity. But God, Who 
divided the Red Sea to let the Israelites pass through it, did divide the sea 
here, to let us enter the port, otherwise we should never been able to come 
in. I did see visibly the sea open itself and stand like a wall on each side 
of us until we were in, and then closed again as it was before, and not so 
much as one drop of water hath fallen upon us.” The skipper said, “Sir, 
we did all see the same, and we must acknowledge that we are saved 
miraculously, without any human aid. And as to that you say we did 
abandon you in your greatest need; truly, sir, we did not abandon you 
so long as we were able to serve you; but when we were not able to do 
any more, we could not die like Atheists, unrecommending our souls to 
God, like Master Rosse, who said never so much as Lord have mercy 
upon him.” “Let Master Rosse alone,” said Campbell; “he is a better 
Christian than any of us all. For we all have been saved for his sake, 
otherwise we had perished all, if he had not been in our company.” And 
told them my dream, just as I had told it to him; and said at the end 
thereof—* Now, Rosse, if you be not a good tutor to your pupil, God will 
punish you ; for you have been saved for that child’s sake, and we for 
yours.” 


The company thus wonderfully delivered remained for two 
days at Holy Island, during which time they exchanged 
hospitalities with the Governor of the island, called Robin 
Rugg— 

A notable good fellow, as his great red nose, full of pimples, did give 


testimony. He was a very civil and jovial gentleman and good company, 
and, among the rest of merry discourses, he told us how the common people 
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there do pray for ships which they see in danger. They all sit down upon 
their knees, and hold up their hands, and say very devoutly—“ Lord send 
her to us, God send her to us.” “You,” said he, “seeing them upon their 
knees, and their hands joined, do think that they are praying for. your 
safety ; but their minds are far from that. They pray not to God to save 
you, or send you to the port, but to send you to them by shipwreck, that 
they may get the spoil of her. And to show that this is their meaning,” 
said he, “if the ship come well to port, or eschew naufrage, they get up 
in anger, crying, ‘The Devil stick her, she is away from us.’” He stayed 
with us, telling us such merry tales, until we did take horses for to ride 
to Berwick, but the matter of six miles from the island. 


After a short stay at Berwick, chiefly to detach himself from 
Captain Campbell, Father Blakhal proceeded to Edinburgh, 
calling on his way upon Lady Morningtoun and Lady Barnes, 
two of Lady Aboyne’s sisters. Arrived in Edinburgh, he opened 
communications with the Marchioness of Douglas, and found 
her ladyship, who was another of Lady Aboyne’s sisters, as 
well as Lord Douglas, her husband, ready to give him all 
possible assistance. Lady Henrietta herself was then in the 
hands of her cousin, Lady Haddington, a precise Puritan, 
bitterly opposed to the French journey on the score of religion. 
But Lady Douglas managed to bring about a meeting between 
Father Blakhal and the young lady, and when the offer of the 
King and Queen of France was proposed to her, she expressed 
her readiness to be guided in the matter by the directions of 
her guardian, the Marquis of Huntly. Having secured his 
ground so far, Father Blakhal at once started on his way 
northwards. He left Edinburgh on Saturday, the Eve of 
Easter, and unfortunately did not reach Leith before twelve 
o'clock, and in consequence found that he could not get a boat 
to carry him across for love or money, owing to the Jewish 
legislation of the Kirk, by which all servile work was strictly 
forbidden from Saturday at noon until the next Monday, under 
great penalties. In this difficulty, he resolved to ride on to 
Queensferry, higher up the Firth, as he dared not return to 
Edinburgh, for it was the day of their general communion there, 
and on those days the inns were visited to see if any were 
absent from the churches, and if any such were found, the 
owners of the house were fined for lodging them, or tolerating 
their absence. At Queensferry the same prohibition against 
Sabbath boating was in full force; and the poor boatmen were 
inaccessible to bribes, so much did the terrible Kirk Session 
keep them in awe. Nothing remained, therefore, for our 
traveller, but to ride round by Stirling Bridge, four and twenty 
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miles distant, so as to avoid the prying eyes of the inhabitants 
of the smaller towns. 

He passed the night at Borrowstounness, where a new danger 
awaited him, for the host asked him at supper to communicate 
with him the next day. He excused himself on the plea of 
his desire to press forward owing to some urgent affairs that 
he had in hand, but said that he would do his devotion at 
Stirling by the way. Mounting his horse at break of day, he 
made the best of his way to Stirling, passing Falkirk by the 
way, where he saw the country people 

Whigging their mares, to be timeously at the kirk, as if they had been 
running for a prize. They passed me, bidding me spur my horse to commu- 


nicate with them, to whom I gave no answer, but did ride softly to the end 
of the Torwood, where I did find an ale house all alone. 


The above details give some idea of the powerful action of 
the Presbyterian Kirk at this period. The whole energy of 
the country seemed absorbed in the effort to impose not only 
certain theological views on the people’s minds, but to concuss 
them into a line of action of the austerest formalism. Above 
all, a rigid observance of the Sabbath was to be enforced, and 
Popery extirpated. The records of the Presbyteries and Kirk 
Sessions teem with examples of penalties inflicted for breaches 
of the one, or tampering with the other. To be absent any 
considerable number of times from church was punishable, or 
if the parishioner proved contumacious, he was liable to be 
excommunicated—a doom inferring the loss of all civil rights, 
and a complete separation from human converse. A gentleman 
of the name of Gordon was prosecuted by the Presbytery of 
Strathbogie, for bringing home a millstone on a Sunday; 
another for gathering gooseberries during sermon. Margaret 
Brotherstone was cited by the Kirk Session of Humbie for 
watering her kail on a Sunday, and condemned to give public 
evidence of her repentance the next Lord’s Day. Clergymen 
even sometimes got into serious scrapes for shaving on a 
Sunday ; nay, at one time none might be shaved on that day, 
and even at the present day in some localities this tribute to 
public decency may not be openly attempted without scandal. 
Not more than a year or two ago, a poor woman got into 
serious difficulty in Skye, if we are not mistaken, for borrowing 
some oatmeal, or other homely edible of that description, on a 
Sunday, for the necessary sustenance of some friends who had 
unexpectedly come to visit her on the Saturday evening. The 
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culprit ran a great risk of being put to public penance, and the 
proceedings in the case were only stayed by the common sense 
of the neighbourhood. The Presbyterian director of her 
gracious Majesty, Dr. MacLeod, some time ago related an 
experience of his own, in a debate in the Glasgow Presbytery, 
on the Sabbath question, which shows that the old superstitions 
in this matter are not yet extinct. He happened to be spending 
a Sunday in Skye with a friend, in some inn or farmhouse in 
the island, and feeling the stimulating effect, no doubt, of the 
pure Highland air on his appetite, suggested the propriety of 
a dish of ham and eggs for breakfast. There was, fortunately, 
a whole ham in the house innocent of the knife, but the grave 
question presented itself to the conscience of the landlord, 
whether to subject it to that instrument on the Sunday would 
not be a breach of the Sabbath. He conquered his scruples, 
however, so far as to seize the knife and urge it on boldly till 
it grated on the bone, and then his courage failed him. The 
claims and remonstrances of conscience became too strong to 
be disregarded, and he turned to the occasions of his dilemma 
with a rueful countenance, saying, with solemnity, “ Hech, sirs, 
I can gae na further, ye mun e’en do the rest yersells.” Even 
on this very Easter Sunday, 1643, when Blakhal was struggling 
against his difficulties on the Firth of Forth, the Presbytery was 
making itself felt, doubtless in a somewhat peculiar fashion in 
Aberdeen, for Spalding complains that on the preceding Easter 
Day 

No flesh durst be sold in Aberdeen for making good cheer, as wont was 
to be. So ilk honest man did the best he could for himself. A matter never 
heard of before in this land, that Pasch Day should be included within 
Lenten time, because it was now holden superstitious ; nor nae Communion 


given on Good Friday, nor this Pasch Day, as was usit before. Marvellous 
in Aberdeen to see no market, fowl or flesh, to be sold on Pasch Even. 


But let us return to Blakhal, whom we left at Torwood, 
about two miles from Stirling. Not wishing to enter the town 


till the people had gone to the afternoon preaching, he waited 


in the little inn until after midday, and then took his horse and 
and began to ride softly towards the gates— 


When I passed the Torwood, which now hath nothing but some scattered 
oaks, dying for antiquity, which conserve the name and memory of that 
sometimes so famous a wood, and specially in the history of Wallace, I, 
being come near the town, looked to the situation of itself and the castle, 
and perceiving that it was a vive representation of the town which my lady 
of Aboyne had shown me in my dream, and had forbidden me to go through 
although it would be my way, because I would be in as great hazard of my 
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life there as I had been in the sea, and that she would not be able to deliver 
me out of it as she had done out of the tempest. I said to myself, “This is 
surely the town that was shown me in my sleep, and which I was forbidden 
to pass through. What shall I do? or how shall I pass by it? for I see no 
way to go by this unhappy town.” 

The difficulty was a real one, for if he had turned back he 
would have been remarked and brought back again; and if he 
had entered the town he would have been subjected to inquiries 
that might have at once brought his undertaking to an end. 
For the Scotch army was then lying at Newcastle, and no 
stranger was allowed to pass through a town that had a 
Governor without being brought before him to give an account 
of his business. The Governor of Stirling was at that time the 
Earl of Mar, who was much under the influence of his mother, 
an apostate Catholic, an arch-Puritan and Covenanter, and 
hating priests above all things. In fact, Blakhal would have 
been in the lion’s mouth, for Lady Mar was a sister of Lady 
Aboyne’s ; after her marriage she had yielded to the brutality of 
her husband, and his threats of a separation, had abandoned her 
faith and become a bitter enemy and persecutor of Catholics. 
She had heard of Blakhal’s design to carry her niece over to 
France, and had actually proposed to Lady Haddington that 
Lady Henrietta should be sent to her to Stirling as a means of 
defeating the project. Lady Haddington was only deterred 
from doing so by her fear of her uncle, the Marquis of Huntly. 
Had the good Father then fallen into this lady’s hands, not only 
would his journey have been at an end, but his life also in 
grievous peril. Whether Blakhal was aware at the time of 
Lady Mar’s presence at Stirling, he does not state, but it is most 
probable that he was not; and the town, he tells us, he had 
never seen before. 

While deliberating as to what course to follow in his 
difficulty, he looked up and saw two ladies walking towards the 
town by another way, which joined the road he was following at 
a short distance from the town. He immediately made towards 
them, and inquired whether they could show him any way of 
reaching the bridge without passing through the town. 


The one of them asked me why I would not go through the town? as if 
she had thought I durst not go through it. I answered, saying, “ Dear lady, 
Iam not afraid to go through it, for I have no enemy neither within nor 
without it, but, on the contrary, many good friends, who may be hurtful to 
me at this time, as I shall show you how. I havea process of great conse- 
quence to be judged to-morrow, which, if I lose, it shall make me, my wife 
and children, so many beggars, for my whole standing doth depend upon it. 
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Now, if I go through the town, I must go to the preaching, where I shall be 
seen by many of my best companions, who shall draw me perforce to the 
wine, and so I shall not get home this night with my recommendations to 
my judges, which hath cost me this journey to Edinburgh, and the morrow 
before nine hours my cause shall be judged ! My recommendations are from 
great persons, and may do me much good if I can but deliver them to my 
judge in time, and if not, I may suffer great harm, through my own fault for 
not coming with them in time. And, notwithstanding I have used all the 
diligence I can, for my nearest way was to pass over the water at Leith, but 
twelve hours being chopped yesterday before I entered Leith, no boat durst 
go upon the sea till Monday, and that obliged me to come this way to the 
bridge. But if I be forced to stay all night here, I shall be further from my 
home than if I had remained at Leith; or if I get no hindrance here, I 
shall be at my own house before I sleep. Here I have shown you, dear 
ladies, the cause why I would eschew the town, and make all the haste that 
possibly I can to get home this night, and I pray you assist me therein if 
you can, and I shall remain ever your obliged servant.” 

They seemed to have compassion on me, and said, “We are sorry that 
you have come so near the town, for now you can neither go back again, nor 
turn to any hand unremarked, and followed as an enemy to the State, and 
therefore kept in prison till your cause of going by the town be tried. But 
we believe your friends will get you soon brought out of prison, but it would 
ever hinder your voyage. Therefore your best course will be to enter in the 
town, and you shall not go six times the length of your horse in it, for we 
shall take you out by a back gate. Speak not to us before anybody, but 
follow us where we go.” The town gate was shut, and the wicket only open. 
I lighted from my horse, and boldly followed them in, and they entered in at 
the first great gate upon our right hand, but about twenty paces from the 
gate of the town. They left the door open behind them for me to follow, and 
when they were in it, they did bolt it, for before it Was shut only with a sneck 
that lifted up; or, as the French call it, « doguet. The lodging pertained 
surely to some person of quality, for it was very fair, a great court builded on 
three quarters, and a baluster of iron on the side towards the garden, which 
had a fair and large parterre. By good fortune there was nobody in all the 
lodging ; whether nobody was there dwelling in it, or that all the people 
were at the preaching, I cannot tell, for I was so glad to win away, that I 
did not inquire. They did take me through an alley of the garden to a stair 
which descended by the side of the town wall. The stair was all of stone, 
and but little more as one foot broad, and very steep down. The wall was on 
the left hand of it, and nothing on the other side to save people from falling 
from it to the right hand. My horse made great difficulty to enter it, but one 
of the gentlewomen did take the end of the bridle, and going before him did 
draw him to her, and I did go behind and push him down, and then he did 
run down all the rest, and the gentlewoman before him, and did hold him 
till the other and I came to her. They were two very handsome gentle- 
women, and very civil, and, as I could judge, sisters ; for in visage and voice 
and clothing they were so like one another that they could not be easily 
distinguished unless both present together. When we were all down they did 
show me the way to the bridge, distinguishing it from the way which did go 
to Alloway, a little town upon the same water of Forth; and they bidding 
God give me good success of my process, and I giving them many humble 
thanks for the great favour which they had done me, we separated. They 
went up the stair again, and I to the bridge, but softly until I had passed the 
bridge, and was up the brae on the other side of the water. 


After this adventure Father Blakhal succeeded in making his 
way to Strathbogie without further obstacle; and not only so, 
but he was fortunate enough to escape the various attempts that 
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were made to capture him during his stay in the north; for the 
object of his journey had got wind, and the Ministers were up in 
arms, and had incited some of the Puritanical gentry, amongst 
whom were connections of his own, to catch him, living or dead. 

Indeed, the north of Scotland was in a state of great 
excitement at that time, under the influence of the com- 
mencement of the great civil war; and the Ministers were 
stimulated into preternatural activity in order to keep up the 
feeling against the King. Men’s minds were strangely stirred, 
and as an evidence of the agitation, the chroniclers of the time 
tell of many strange portents that happened, striking fear and 
alarm into the hearts of all. Thus Spalding says that “in ane 
seaman’s house at Peterhead, there was heard, upon the night, 
beatings of drums, other times sounding of trumpets, playing on 
piffers, and ringing of bells, to the astonishment of the hearers. 
Troubles follow it.” Visions of various battles were seen, and so 
strongly did they impress themselves upon the beholders, that in 
one case many ran off to hide their valuables in the earth. 
The battle of Edgehill was in vision seen seven sundry times sin 
syne, says Spalding. The sun was seen to shine at midnight ; 
while in the daytime he yielded but a dim shadowy light, and 
sometimes showed like a deep and large pond or lake of blood. 
When Alaster Macdonald landed with his Irish in the west of 
Scotland to help Montrose, a prodigious noise was heard all 
over the kingdom—a warning shot to advertise it of the coming 
punishment. To crown all, the weather was horribly uncouth, 
marvellous to see in April! Fishes, fowls, and all other com- 
modities scarce gettable in Aberdeen. The witches too were in 
a very lively state, so that the public authorities had their hands 
full in this year A.D. 1643, what with the powers of the air and 
of darkness, and the pestilent Papists and Royalists, whose 
stronghold was in Strathbogie. 

Of course during these trying times the pulpits resounded 
with thunder against the Papists, and every effort was made to 
catch living specimens. A priest named Robertson had been 
apprehended not long previously and sent out of the country ; 
and we read of a raid of the ministers on Sunday, the 16th of 
April, 1643, backed by a couple of baillies, to capture a person 
of the name of Alexander Hervie, who was lying bedfast in the 
gout, as an excommunicated Papist. He fortunately had timely 
notice, and made his escape. Again, on the 8th of October, 
Thomas Blakhal and his wife, relatives probably of our Father 
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Blakhal, were excommunicated as Papists. Thus, on the 
whole, Blakhal’s position was anything but an easy one, but, 
aided by his knowledge of the country and his own prudence 
and courage, he was quite equal to the situation, and succeeded 
in keeping out of the enemy’s hands. 

It required much negotiation to procure Lord Huntly’s 
consent to his niece’s going to France, from his fear of com- 
promising himself with the Government, and he only yielded at 
last on Blakhal’s promising to swear, in case of capture, that he 
had never communicated with the Marquis on the subject, but 
was acting solely on his own responsibility, and in conformity 
with Lady Aboyne’s last injunctions on her deathbed. The 
difficulty of getting the young lady to Strathbogie with a view 
to embarkation at Aberdeen still remained, and it was no small 
one, as no one could be found willing to put his head into the 
noose by undertaking such an expedition. Blakhal was com- 
pelled to undertake the matter himself, notwithstanding the 
special danger to which he would be exposed, and accordingly, 
in company with John Gordon, a faithful retainer of the family, 
he returned to Edinburgh, and after having his energy and tact 
tried to the utmost in various ways, succeeded in bringing his 
charge safely to Strathbogie. 

The critical operation of getting a ship, and his charge safely 
on board of it, still remained to be performed, and though this 
was rendered at first somewhat easier from a report that had 
been circulated by a young candidate for the ministry, who 
stated for the furtherance of his own interests that he had 
encountered Father Blakhal at a place called Warthle, and left 
him there dead with twenty wounds in his body, yet, when the 
falsehood of this story became evident, the difficulty was only 
enhanced. For when a ship was procured, and the young lady 
sent down to Aberdeen to be ready to embark as soon as the 
wind was fair, the magistrates, being apprized of what was going 
on, used all possible exertions to detain her in Scotland. They 
did not dare to hinder her voyage directly, for fear of the 
Marquis; they therefore bent all their efforts to hinder it 
indirectly by the capture of Blakhal. For this purpose they 
made their officers patrol the streets in companies of six at least 
together, and, not satisfied with these precautions, they sent to 
the Council for a warrant to detain the ship till Blakhal and his 
charge should be safely lodged in Edinburgh. The Lords of the 
Council, in reply to this application, not only sent an order to 
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arrest the ship, but also gave notice to four English ships of war 
which were at that time blockading Scarborough, to stop the 
ship on the high seas if she should by any means escape from 


Aberdeen. 
But notwithstanding all these lets and hindrances, the great 


attempt must at length be made. Accordingly, 


Upon Sunday, the 25th of July, 1643, betwixt nine and ten at night, the lady 
parted from her lodging to go to the water mouth, to pass from thence in a 
boat to the ship in the road, accompanied with the Lairds of Pitfoddels, 
Abergeldie, Schives, Donald Farquharson of Monaltrie, and divers burgesses 
of the town, and among the rest fifteen or sixteen serjeants, or town officers, 
with their halberds. She and her company were out at the town gate before 
I did know that she was parted from her lodging. It is true that I knew 
we were to part that evening, had counted with her host, and paid him, and 
had also satisfied the two women who had conveyed her from Edinburgh to 
Aberdeen all the way. She looking about, happily for me, did perceive these 
serjeants, and did wittily suspect what their errand was for which they 
followed her, did send her woman, Jean Clewe, who was to go with her to 
France, back again to me, to forbid me to follow her the way by which she 
was gone, because of these serjeants, but to come after her some other way, 
and that in haste, because she would not embark without me. Jean Clewe 
did find me yet in my lodging, with Robert Farquharson, brother to Donald 
above mentioned, ready to start. She told me her commission, and went 
speedily away to overtake her mistress. Robert Farquharson and I and 
some others, my friends, did go to the quay, and there hire a boat to carry 
us down the water to the side of the sea, and there take in the lady, with her 
company, and carry us all to the ship. 

The serjeants, not finding me in the company, returned back again to the 
town, after they had followed her half an English mile, thinking perchance 
to meet me in their way, for they could not but persuade themselves that I 
would follow her, since I was not actually with her. Before our boat was 
at the mouth of the water, close by the sea, it became so dark that one could 
not see another five paces from them; and when our boat arrived to the 
land to receive the lady and those who were to go aboard with her, because 
she could not know me for the darkness of the night, she caused Jean Clewe, 
her maid, to ask me in French if Mr. Blakhal was in the boat, “for I will not 
enter in it,” said she, “if he be not here.” I answered in French, and she 
entered with her company, and we went to the ship in the road, and passed 
that night very jovially ; and I, ovérjoyed to have that much: advanced in 
her voyage, did sing with a loud voice many songs, amongst others, “ Ulysses 
and the Siren.” She said to me, “You are very jovial this night ; what 
maketh you sing so much?” I answered, “Lady, I have never sung, but 
ofttimes wept, since the decease of your noble mother, until this night, and 
now I sing for joy because I have you here.” Donald Farquharson approved 
my reason, and so did many others. 


They had got away just in time, for an order for detaining 
the ship arrived at Aberdeen on the Tuesday morning following, 
to which my Lords of the Green Table added instructions that 
Blakhal and the young lady should be sent to Edinburgh. 
But the quarry had flown. Their escape from the ships off 
Scarborough, who had received orders to arrest them, was not 
less narrow. They neared these ships on Wednesday, the 28th, 
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about eight in the morning, and after the first alarm—lest they 
might be Dunkirkers—was over, every one 


Would needs look over and over again to those goodly ships, which in 
comparison to our ship (which was no small vessel) were like castles upon 
the sea beside a little blockhouse. Before we came at them by five or six 
miles, we did see a fly boat come out of the town and drive away swiftly, with 
the wind right in her poop, and all these four ships loosed after her, shooting 
many cannonades after her, which hindered their sailing, and she, having 
the wind upon them, did win sea upon them, and, until they all went out of 
sight, we remarked her the longer they shot after her the farther before them. 


Owing to this happy chance they passed Scarborough 
without molestation, and after waiting four days in the Downs 
for a convoy, they made for Dieppe, where they arrived in 
safety on the 5th of August. 

During the voyage Blakhal had passed for a lieutenant of 
a Captain Fullarton, who was carrying some recruits over to 
France, and went under the name of John Hay. When the 
skipper of the ship discovered the true state of the case on 
his arrival at Dieppe, he was hugely not only scandalized but 
grieved at having brought over a priest in the guise of a 
lieutenant, and expressed his indignation in round terms at the 
trick that had been played upon him, and declared that if he had 
known who it was he had on board, he would have handed him 
over to the Admiral at the Downs. But this and other perils 
were now passed ; and how real the danger had been from the 
Scarborough ships is proved by the seizure of a ship that was 
sailing about the same time from Leith to Dieppe, and a 
Captain Monteith, a Catholic passenger, was taken prisoner, 
on the suspicion that he might be Blakhal, and kept in durance 
twenty: four hours before they would let him go. 

Nothing of consequence occurred during the journey from 
Dieppe to Paris, where they arrived on the eve of the Assump- 
tion. On the following day, Father Blakhal waited upon the 
Queen, to report the good success of his mission, and Her 
Majesty was pleased to order his charge to be brought to Court 
as soon as a Court mourning dress could be got ready for her. 
In the meantime, Lady Henrietta found friends and relatives 
in Paris, who kindly interested themselves in her future welfare. 
Amongst them, my Lord of Aubigny, Lady Montravers, after- 
wards Countess of Arundel, and Lady Portland are mentioned. 
When the young lady was properly equipped, she, along with 
Father Blakhal, was to be taken to the Palais Royal by my 
Lord of Aubigny in his own coach, who presented her to the 
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Queen, “sitting in the circle, with many Princes and Princesses, 
and great persons of both sexes, about Her Majesty.” For 
Anne of Austria was no longer the neglected and friendless wife 
of a cold and jealous husband, but the head of fair France, 
which she was to rule during her long and stormy Regency, by 
the help of Richelieu’s successor and fellow Cardinal, Mazarin, 
with, in the main, a firm and successful hand. 

The Queen, after some inquiries concerning their journey, 
bade them ask 


The young lady in Scots what she desired Her Majesty to do for her, and 
she answered very judiciously for her age, saying--“I am come here to 
receive Her Majesty’s commandments, and to obey them.” We repeated 
this her answer to the Queen, who said that it was wisely spoken, but that, 
nevertheless, she would have her tell freely her mind, and show what she 
desired, and she would give her contentment. She answered again that she 
had no other desire but only to obey Her Majesty, howsoever it shall please 
her to dispose of her person. Her Majesty was very well satisfied with these 
answers, and asked if any of us had instructed her to answer so. And we 
both denying to have spoke to her of that subject, she bid us ask her yet 
whether or not she would now come to the Court, or go to a monastery until 
she have learned French. She answered that she would be directed therein, 
as well as in all other things, by Her Majesty. The Queen said—“ Well, 
since she will be governed by me, I think it best that she go to a monastery 
for some time, until she can speak French; for if I take her now to the 
Court, the maids (of honour, to wit) will jeer her for the want of language, 
and she appears to be one who will not suffer it patiently. In a monastery 
she will learn piety as well as language, and piety will be very necessary to 
her at the Court, where she will learn none at all. Ask once again if she will 
be content to go to a monastery for some time, until she learn both language 
and piety.” We did so, and her answer was that she would be content to go 
to a monastery for some time, but that she would not be a religious. The 
Queen and all who were in the circle did laugh heartily when we told her 
answer to the Queen. Her Majesty said—“ I love her the better that she tell 
her mind freely, and if she had said that she would be a religious I would 
not believe her. For how can she have a mind to be a religious who hath 
never yet seen any religious?” 


The young lady was accordingly sent to a convent, where 
she remained for a couple of years at the Queen’s expense. At 
the expiration of this period she became so impatient to get to 
the Court that she was removed and placed under the care of 
Madame de Brienne, to whom the training of the maids of 
honour was intrusted, but, proving unmanageable, she was once 
more sent to a convent, and remained in one convent or another 
till the beginning of January, 1649, when the madness of the 
Fronde broke over Paris and France. It is an apt ilkustration of 
the variety of slender threads that by their interlacement go to 
make up the complicated system of human life, to trace the 
course of this singlehearted priest and his helpless charge 
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during the wild confusion of the following year. The Court 
retires to St. Germains, Paris is in fierce insurrection, Mazarin 
is banished, the Duchess of Longueville queens it at the Hotel 
de Ville, Cardinal de Retz, the handsome and _ intriguing 
Coadjutor of Paris, is moving to and fro—the master spirit in 
the storm, and at last Monsieur le Prince, the Prince of Conti, 
the Duke of Longueville, are sent to prison at Vincennes. The 
world is plainly coming to an end, but in the midst of the 
turmoil the poor Scotch priest is holding his own, and with 
unswerving assiduity and fidelity watching over the young life 
intrusted to him. But we will let him once more speak for 
himself. Anne of Austria and Louis the Fourteenth escaped to 
St. Germains on the eve of the Epiphany, 1649, and Blakhal, 
fearing for his charge’s safety in the commotion of Paris, took 
measures to get her through the barrier to join the Court. The 
order that he had got for the purpose proved imperfect, and led 
to great difficulty and danger. 


Upon Saturday, January 23rd, 1649, the three gentlemen and the squires, 
and my Lord Aubigny with them, in the King his carrosse, about eight or 
nine o’clock in the morning, marched towards the port of St. Jacques, where 
the ladies’ brains had been all beaten out with musket stocks if my Lord 
Aubigny had not been with them. For how soon the coach passed the 
Jacobin’s Gate to go towards the port, the sentinel commanded them to 
stand, and called his corporal. My Lord Aubigny presented their passport 
to the corporal, and he carried it to the captain. The captain, reading it for 
two gentlewomen unnamed, and he seeing three in the coach, challenged it 
as invalid upon three chief points. First, because it was only from the 
Parliament, and not from the Princes Protectors and Generals, to wit, the 
Prince of Conti, Generalissimo of the forces of the city, and the Duke 
of Elbceuf, General, the Duke of Longueville, and the Duke of Beaufort. 
Secondly, it was given but for two, and there were three in the coach, and 
none of their names in it, “ which,” he said, “ giveth us suspicion that they be 
persons who dare not avouch themselves here.” Upon these last words the 
guard and the people gathered about the coach, crying out—“ They are the 
nieces of Mazarin, we will knock them down,” so that the captain and his 
under officers had much ado to keep the rest of the guard, which consisted 
of a hundred and twenty, not hired soldiers, who would be more obedient, 
but of dourgeots and prentices, or servants of deurgeots, who were not well 
disciplined. 


The assurances of Aubigny, however, who knew the captain, 
calmed the people down, but they would not allow the coach 
to pass, threatening to pull it to pieces if the attempt were 
made. They were obliged, therefore, to return to Paris, but 

on the following day a pass was procured from the Princes, and 
Lady Henrietta arrived safely at St. Germains. The Queen 
was puzzled to know what to do with her, for, if the truth must 
be told, she seems to have been a bit of a vixen, or, to speak 
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more euphemistically, fiere comme une écossaise, and wished to 
place her with the Princess of Condé, but the young lady 
replied— 

That she had never done anything to displease her parents, who, she 
knew, would be highly displeased hearing that she, who came to France 
to wait upon Her Majesty, had descended to serve the Princess of Condé, 
and prayed Her Majesty to excuse her if she refused to do what her 
parents would disavouch in her, and said she would rather return to a 
monastery than serve Madame the Princess. The Queen did not take 
in ill part this generous answer, but did pray Monsieur le Prince and 
Madame to keep her with them as a friend until she could take her to 
herself, which at the present she could not do. They, to oblige the Queen, 
did accept of her as a friend, and made her sit at their own table, where she 
remained in that posture till the Princes, to wit, of Condé, of Conti, and the 
Duke of Longueville, were sent prisoners to the Bois of Vincennes. 


After the breach with Condé the Queen brought her into her 
own service as a supernumerary maid of honour. At Court she 
was not without the small troubles attendant on an atmosphere 
always artificial, but especially so in those days, but she seems 
to have surmounted them, and being befriended by Monsieur 
—as the Duke of Orleans was called at the Court of France— 
was promoted to the post of dame d’atour to Madame, whatever 
that may precisely mean. And there we must leave her, for the 
narration of her faithful friend here comes to a close without 
giving us any intimation as to her future career. He is equally 
silent about himself. The narrative from which these details 
have been drawn was written in the year 1666 or 1667. He 
was then in Paris. What his employment had been in the 
meantime, what it was up to the close of his life, how long he 
survived, is unknown. It can hardly be doubted, notwithstanding 
any little traces of ruggedness that we may detect in him, that 
he left behind him the reputation of a sterling, true-hearted man, 
and the adventures which we have selected from his life are 
enough to prove how much he possessed of that true simple 
heroic devotion to duty, the exercise of which, in times such as 
those in which he lived, is probably far more frequent than 


cursory readers of history are apt to imagine. 
T. B. P. 


The Unity of God in Heathendom. 


“WE set up likenesses of the gods, and honour them, because 
we deem that the living gods will bear us much goodwill for 
venerating their lifeless images.”* The Greek philosopher, whose 
words these are, perhaps spoke the truth for himself and his 
countrymen, but, had the attitude of mankind generally towards 
religious images been that attitude of representative worship 
which Plato indicates, surely the inspired Scriptures would not 
have been so instant, so stern and absolute, in denouncing the 
idols of the nations. The ancient world, as a whole, was 
polytheist and idolatrous to boot; not only did it adore many 
divinities, but it adored divinities made of silver and gold, the 
works of the hands of men. Yet we know that “idols were 
not at the beginning;”+ we know that God, Who “made 
of one blood all nation of men,”{ revealed Himself to our 
first parents, and gave them the tradition of His unity to 
hand down to their offspring. Whence, then, came false gods 
and idols? 

There is a certain personage who should never be left out of 
the account when there is question of the sources and origins of 
any insult to God and injury to man. The personage I mean 
is familiar to us by the name of the devil, though we name 
him far oftener than we realize his terrible reality. He hates 
our Father in Heaven with a hatred which is an appanage of 
our inheritance. Could he wreak his hate more signally, could 
he contrive a direr outrage to the Father, a ranker bane to the 
children, than by setting himself and his fellow fiends to be 
worshipped in our Father’s place? This is the consummation 
of idolatry, for “all the gods of the heathen are devils.”"§ If we 
hold to the Christian belief in the malice and power of Satan— 
and of course I am not concerned with evidencing that belief 
here—we cannot refuse to register Satanic influence high among 
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the fostering principles of idol-worship. It may be asked— 
“Why does not the devil tempt men to worship idols in our 
days?” I answer, in the first place, “Go to Japan, China, and 
Hindustan, and see whether he does not;” secondly, “Go to 
Christian lands, and know that he has there met with his 
Conqueror ;” thirdly, “Carry your eyes into the future, and 
discern with prophetic vision what idols may arise amongst 
apostate Christian communities, when the beast’s head, now 
wounded to death, shall have been healed of its deadly wound, 
and for forty-two months all the world shall go wondering after 
the beast, and worship him, and say—‘ Who is like unto the 
beast ?’”* 

No such deplorable result, however, could ever be produced 
by diabolic malice alone. Neither the devil by himself, nor 
man without the devil, is the adequate inaugurater of idolatry. 
Let us consider, therefore, what there is in our nature to dispose 
it for a partnership in this office of evil. “By the vain conceit of 
man,” says Solomon, “the invention of idols came into the 
world.” He proceeds to instance how a King, bereft of the 
hopeful heir to his royalty, erects his departed son’s statue, 
which gradually wins divine honours from the fond parent and 
his courtier subjects. The ambition of the artist, zealous for his 
sovereign’s favour, enhances the beauty of the likeness, and that 
beauty lures the multitude to increase of adoration.f The beauty 
of God’s own works, fire, water, and the heavenly luminaries, is 
another snare to the foolishness of men, who lose the Creator 
in the creature} The divine attributes, loveableness, beauty, 
majesty, might, are visibly imaged in creation; men rivet their 
attention thereupon, without asking whose image that is; there- 
fore they turn to idolatrous worship of the image. So Scripture 
explains their perversity. For idolatry is perversity, and not 
mere ignorance, in the view of the inspired writers. Men who 
can speculate about the universe are competent, if they will, to 
discover its Author ; they are inexcusable if they do not discover 
Him, so Solomon says.§ And St. Paul to the Romans, in the 
first chapter—a remarkable parallel to the thirteenth and 
fourteenth chapters of the Book of Wisdom—tells us of the 
anger of God against Pagans, “who hold back the truth in 
iniquity,” that is who, possessing enough of the germs of 
religious and moral verity to preserve them from abandonment, 
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have checked the development of this truth in their lives, in the 
love and practice of sin.* They have “worshipped the creature 
instead of the Creator,” and that “without excuse,” for “they 
knew God, and did not glorify Him as God.”+ What was the 
consequence ? The hideous chain of immoralities, which St. Paul 
and Solomon trace,t and of which the first link is that men 
“had an ill appreciation of God, being devoted to idols.”§ For 
upon an ill appreciation of God there is consequent an ill 
appreciation of sin; where sin is ill appreciated it will not be 
abhorred; and where it is not abhorred it will be lavishly 
committed. If ever the world shall relapse into polytheism or 
decline into atheism, the fourteenth chapter of Wisdom and the 
first chapter to the Romans may no longer be dead records of 
the past. Even now the infidel generation is not a novice in the 
practice of the abominations there commemorated. 

Idolatry was a sinful delusion, for it came of wilful supine- 
ness. But without further adverting to any fault of will, I will 
discuss three frames of mind—three spirits, I will call them— 
all of them very good in themselves, but which, becoming 
matter of abuse, have occasioned denial of the divine unity. 
They are the spirit of nationalism, the spirit of object life, and 
the spirit of wishing to see God on earth. It remains for me 
to describe the three: their names are not so self-luminous as 
to dispense with description. 

National spirit, I repeat, is a good thing. It is a natural 
feeling, the mother of many heroic deeds. They who cry it 
down are certain nambypamby cosmopolites, brothers of all the 
world, who, to speak mildly, have nothing of the hero about 
them. Who doubts that, in the tears which our Lord shed over 
Jerusalem, there was mingled the sympathy of a loving Son of 
His father David for the doomed city, with the deeper anguish 
of a rejected Redeemer? We are meant to love ourselves, and 
whatever is connected with ourselves—family, friends, home, and 
country. God has bent our hearts to yearn after those objects. 
He did not bend them blindly nor maliciously, as though he 
heeded not how they inclined, or would willingly lend them a 
wrench for the worse. Yet, after all, the division of men into 
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nations is founded but upon one half, and that the less con- 
siderable half, of their nature. We were born and bred, some 
in one part of the world and some in another. But our souls, 
as souls, are independent ‘of place. The question, Where? 
cannot properly be asked about them. They are spirits, and 
are not amenable to topography. Spiritual also is the work 
of the soul, the work of man in his mortal state, the work of 
being holy. A good deed is no better for being done at Rome, 
nor has sin any excuse in being committed at Mecca. The old 
writer who augured for the disembodied spirits of Englishmen 
an island home by themselves beyond the grave, has long ago 
found out his mistake in death. Morality is not a respecter of 
persons nor of nations, even in the order of nature, still less in 
the Christian dispensation, wherein “there is no Jew nor Greek, 
nor slave nor freeman, nor male nor female, but all are one in 
Christ Jesus.” We in England have peculiar reason to rue the 
doleful stirrings of nationalism in the bosom of Christian unity. 
It does not appear that we were a more immoral nation in the 
sixteenth century than the French and Spaniards, but we were 
a more seli-asserting nation. Consequently we find ourselves 
now, for the fourth century—despite of St. Paul and St. Peter 
and the One Lord—grinning out upon the rest of Christendom 
through the palisade of a national church. 

It ranks, however, among the signs of modern times, that 
the animosity of people against people is decaying. I am 
not unmindful of the deadly quarrel which at present lies 
between the two principal peoples of continental Europe. But 
I insist upon the fact that there are fewer peoples than there 
used to be; and where rivals are fewer, rivalry may be expected 
to be less. Twenty cocks on one dunghill, making common 
cause against twenty invaders from another, offer a far more 
pacific spectacle than forty dunghills, each with its own cock 
at war with the other thirty-nine. The ancient world was 
divided against itself in that way. Towns or districts formed 
distinct states or tribes. Hence it happened that, whereas we 
are content on an average with one bloody struggle in a 
generation, and then the warriors trim their laurels, or dress 
their wounds, till their children are old enough to receive 
theirs in turn; upon our forefathers every year graved its 
scar, every summer of theirs was a campaign. We suffer 
universal shocks occasionally ; they trembled amid a perpetual 
succession of petty local disturbances. Our earth sometimes 
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rocks to its foundations; their little plots of ground were 
never still. 

Early ages were more childlike than ours; that is, they 
placed greater trust in the Powers above them. We lean rather 
upon the arm of flesh; not so much because our little fingers 
are thicker than the loins of our fathers, as because we exceed 
them in the cultivation of our intellect and the pride of our 
hearts. Our ingenuity, having brought to hand for us material 
appliances whereof they never dreamt, has imped the wings of 
our imaginations to bear us far out of sight of that mother dust 
which we are, and to which we shall return. We are full of 
the dangerous presumption which a little learning inspires ; our 
ancestors made pilgrimages from shrine to shrine in the prayerful 
solicitude of ignorance. Before they fought—and we have seen 
how often that was—they prayed. They knocked first at 
heaven’s portal and then at each other’s heads. In that order 
of procedure, we might expect that the two contending parties 
should not profess to hold commission and authority from one 
God to slay one another in His cause. 

So powerful a solvent indeed is party-spirit, that the saying, 
“One altar, one heart,” is at once our motto and our reproach. 
The old story of John the Fearless, Duke of Burgundy, 
receiving the communion with his cousin Lewis, Duke of 
Orleans, on the 20th of November, in token of reconciliation, 
and assassinating his new-made friend on the 23rd, exemplifies 
what men can do, and what, with more or less thoroughness, 
man often does. Yet unity of worship unquestionably tends 
to unite the worshippers’ hearts; nor has that been a barren 
tendency. However outsiders may scoff at the way how these 
Christians love one another, there remains much Christian 
charity confronting them, which, were it not for their dark 
glasses, they would see. If the rule, “One altar, one heart,” 
applies wherever its application is not defeated by a special 
exuberance of passion, the converse proposition—that “were 
hearts are many, altars will multiply”—may be affirmed, as a 
general truth, of hearts that are religiously inclined. Atheists 
of course will not be converted to godliness by dissension. But 
godworshipping people, if addicted to quarrelsomeness, like to 
have private gods of their own for seconds. Thus, in the manner 
of Homer’s battles, deity stands antagonist to deity, while man 
barters blows with man. The Christian faith nowadays is a 
bar to this extreme development of national religion. The 
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doctrine of one God, Creator and Redeemer of all mankind, is 
too deeply engrained in our belief to admit the fancy that our 
own and our enemies’ prayers mount heavenward before two 
different thrones. Yet should we not receive the assurance 
gladly that there was that separation? Then we could hate 
the foe and the stranger to our heart’s content; then every 
foreign war would be essentially the bitterest of wars, a religious 
war. Some of the French peasantry in the year 1870 were 
disappointed to find that their invaders were Christians. They 
had rather they had been Turks or Buddhists: they could have 
hated them more cordially so. In pre-Christian ages, a similar 
wish, to have nothing in common with the enemy, propagated 
polytheism. The objects of worship to a city of yore were 
part of the civic force. The Bible attests this view. Senna- 
cherib’s envoys, coming to Jerusalem, read the people of God 
the following theological homily—“ Hearken not unto Ezechias, 
when he persuadeth you, saying, The Lord will deliver us. 
Hath any of the gods of the nations delivered at all his land 
out of the hand of the King of Assyria? Where are the gods 
of Hamath and of Arpod? where are the gods of Separvaim, 
Hena, and Ivan? have they delivered Samaria out of my hand ? 
Who are they among all the gods of the countries, that have 
delivered their country out of mine hand, that the Lord should 
deliver Jerusalem out of mine hand?”* These political theolo- 
gians weigh gods in the balance as we should balance artillery 
services. 

Turning from sacred to profane ground, we linger for a 
moment in the pantheons of Greece and Rome. The Greeks, 
though split into numerous warring states, traced their origin 
to one national patriarch, Hellen, and upheld in common one 
system of theology, that of which the /iad and the Odyssey 
formed the Summa. Worship, they considered, should be con- 
dicted in every country according to the native customs. 
Egyptian rites were abominations at Corinth ; Corinthian sacri- 
fices would cry to heaven for vengeance if offered by an 
Egyptian on the banks of the Nile. At Athens it was a 
capital crime to seek to alter the worship of the country. 
Accused of that crime, Socrates was adjudged to die. And 
when St. Paul appeared, fraught with more than Socratic 
philosophy, the jealous Athenians took him for a “a setter 
forth of strange gods, because he preached unto them Jesus 
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and the resurrection.”* Religion and commerce were protected 
in Greece, as commerce used to be protected in England. 
These protectionisms were the inspirations of a national spirit, 
abhorring the worships as it abhorred the wares of the foreigner. 
But the Greeks, making extensive application of A®schylus’ 
dictum, “One form under many names,”’+ showed themselves 
singularly willing to discover that the gods of the Barbarians 
were substantially their gods. They found their Zeus renamed 
in the Ethiopian Ammon, their Rhea in the Phrygian Cybele, 
their Heracles in the Phoenician Melcarth, and their Aphrodite 
in the Syrian Astarte. In this respect there was a remarkable 
catholicity about the Grecian theology. It was national, and 
therefore polytheistic, but not so national and so polytheistic as 
Oriental theologies. 

It must not be forgotten that the Romans and the Greeks 
came originally of the same Pelasgic stock. Hence the funda- 
mental similarity of their languages; hence the family likeness 
of their deities. This likeness the Romans assiduously studied, 
and ere communications between the cousins had been long 
reopened, Jupiter, Juno, and every member of the Jovian house 
had found counterparts in Zeus, Hera, or other of Zeus’ house- 


‘hold. One alone there was, Apollo, whom the Romans adopted, 


name and person, from the Greeks. The conquerors of the 
world, however, probing with the sword’s point the bowels of 
many lands, encountered a brood of deified monsters, whom 
they could not identify with any recipients of primitive Pelasgic 
veneration. Thereupon by an effort of that world-embracing 
comprehensiveness, which qualified Rome to be mistress of the 
nations, above Athens and Carthage, away they bore monsters 
and monstrous rites, and graced them with a temple at Rome. 
The State there kept open house for strange gods and strange 
religions, with the exception, at first, of such strangers as 
required to be worshipped with shameful orgies. The Romans 
would gladly have welcomed the God of the Jews upon this 
footing of toleration; but they found Him a jealous God. He 
would brook no equal, own no kindred. The conquerors mar- 
velled, and left Him alone. 

Asa second source of polytheism, I have named the spirit 
of object life. I understand by that phrase the habit of thinking 
of Object rather than of Subject, of the external world rather 
than of the world within, of Not Self rather than of Self. It 
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is a trite remark, that ancient literature depicts its personages 
and events; modern literature its writers. In reading Homer, 
for instance, our ears ring with “the fell battlecry of the Trojans 
and Achzans ;” we forget the poet. With Tennyson in hand, 
we admire the poet, and take only a distant interest in Arthur 
and bold Sir Bedivere. The /iad and Odyssey suffer little 
depreciation by the obscurity that hides the head wherein they 
were conceived. Of most modern writings, without a personal 
knowledge of the author, great part of the significance is lost. 
When a person tells us about his own feelings, we like to know 
who he is; if it is of the world outside that he speaks, we care 
not to sound his zzcognito. This objective, outside-world view 
of life is the view that children take. The Greeks of old took 
it—a fact which furnishes a key to their literature, their art, 
and their philosophy. The aged Egyptian priest who remarked 
to Solon, “You Greeks are always children, and there is no 
Greek old man,”* hit off to a point in this epigram the character 
of the son of Hellen, 


The thinking, thoughtless school-boy, 


the subtlest, and withal the playfullest of mankind. The mind 
of the Greek made its home abroad. He lost himself beyond 
himself. Face to face with the forms of the bright and beautiful, 
he enjoyed the sight intensely ; he became what he saw. 


.... His spirit drank 
The spectacle ; sensation, soul, and form 
All melted into him ; they swallowed up 
His animal being ; in them did he live. 
And by them did he live ; they were his life. 


A hideous spectacle or idea was death to him; hence his 
language abounded in euphemisms. Self-consciousness, that 
ballast-weight in sorrow, but clog in joy, was far from his 
practice. He quaffed his cups of pleasure and bitterness by 
turns without mixture. Who does not recognize the child in 
all this? But the Greek was a precocious child. Where the 
common run of young minds merely feel beauty and ugliness, 
his mind felt them and thought them. Accordingly, he elabo- 
rated to himself a philosophy—the realization of his dreams of 
the fair and good, the expression of his abhorrence for whatever 
is unsightly and evil. In the spirit of a thoughtful admirer, he 
found the essence of good and beauty in order and intelligence, 
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and the essence of evil and ugliness—the terms were synonyms 
to him—in chaos and brute matter. But in his philosophy he 
was not unfaithful to the objective tendency of his childlike 
mind. There was a Beauty and Goodness, so he thought, 
independent of his, or of any man’s thinking, independent, too, 
of Matter; and there was, to match, an objectively bad and 
hideous thing, Matter, an existing evil in its own right, inde- 
pendent of any intelligence and will. I am not bent upon 
discriminating the graces and the frailties of the Greek character, 
nor the sagacities and the mistakes of Greek speculation; I 
state mere facts of mental history without note or comment. 
The sole point to which I am interested in drawing attention 
is, that neither in philosophy nor in common life was the Hellenic 
genius much taken up with studying itself. 

The contrast between ancient object thought and modern 
subject thought strikingly appears when they deal both with the 
same tenet. A school of philosophers flourishes amongst us, which 
resolves the universe into a flux of states of consciousness, each 
several state representing a change of phenomenon. The Greek 
Heraclitus of Ephesus, surnamed by his contemporaries the 
Darkling, was the forefather of this school. His favourite maxim 
was, “All things are in a flux,” which he used to illustrate by 
observing, ‘‘ You cannot go down twice into the same river.” He 
and the present inheritors of his thought build upon one common 
ground, or rather upon one common quicksand, which is the 
negation of permanent being. But observe how differently. 
Ancient Darklings said—T7he universe is change, looking to the 
objective side. The universe ts consciousness of change, expresses 
the subjective view taken by modern tenebrosity. 

But now to my point. I aver that this objective attitude of 
mind is not favourable to the development of monotheistic ideas. 
I am not condemning that attitude. It is admirable as the 
Greek genius is admirable; it is to be loved and imitated as 
little children are lovely and call upon men to become as they. 
How then can a right frame of mind be unfavourable to the 
formation of right ideas about God? In the same way that 
indifference to money is unfavourable to economy. The abuse 
of such indifference is wastefulness. The abuse of objective 
thinking is polytheism. There is a paradoxical saying to the 
effect that we are all polytheists when we are five years old, 
and gradually work round to believe in one God by the time we 
are five and twenty. This exaggeration has a foundation in 
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fact. Our reason first apprehends that there is a God ; next we 
analyze, as best we can, what God is. The apprehension is 
performed readily ; the analysis is a work of time, progressing 
concomitantly with the evolution of our mental powers. The 
answer to the question—How many Gods are there? is bound 
up in the answer to the previous question, What is God? What 
is God then, that He can be but one? He is a Supreme Spirit. 
The inference appears clear—if supreme, He must be sole in 
His supremacy. Thus monotheism is established by the very 
definition of God. Prithee, logician, hurry not on so fast. The 
human mind would not be human if it rode always abreast with 
logic. Thy inference is right, but we take long to see it, for the 
reason that our insight into the meaning of the terms is dim 
and perplexed. What is a spirit? what means the epithet 
supreme? and is God supreme in that sense of the term? 
Through all these inquiries and ratiocinations we Christians 
are helped by our mother’s word; those great Greek babies 
had no Christian mother at their side. Yet even upon us the 
idea of God grows by slow degrees; and in the same slow 
measure waxes what Dr. Newman would call our “real assent” 
to His matchless Unity. The problem of the “One in many” is 
not to be solved by a novice either in philosophy or in theology. 

Thoroughly to realize that God is one, we need to appreciate 
the full and proper sense in which He isa spirit. J.ocke justly 
observes that our notion of a spirit comes of reflection upon our 
own souls. “The mind getting only by reflecting upon its own 
operations those simple ideas which it attributes to spirits, it 
hath or can have no other notion of spirit but by attributing all 
those operations it finds in itself to a sort of beings, without 
consideration of matter.” * The mind then that seldom reflects 
upon itself will attain to but a poor notion of spirit. So was 
the notion to which the objective-minded Greeks attained, poor. 
Let me not advance this statement too boldly. Certainly the 
Greeks were very ready at conceiving spiritual existences. They 
peopled nature with them. 

The lively Grecian, in a land of hills, 
Rivers, and fertile plains, and sounding shores, 


Under a cope of variegated sky, 
Could find commodious place for every god. 


Children likewise willingly believe in God, in angels, and in their 
own souls. Nevertheless, the childish and Greek conception of 
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spirit is defective upon the point of personality. It fails to 
express that a spirit is a person, an Zgo, a thing that advertantly 
understands and wills. The thought of the conceivers skims as 
cursorily over other’s selves as over their own. Consequently 
they are liable to overlook, slur over, and ignore the personal 
nature of God. I believe that the Greeks were more or less 
guilty of this oversight on this account. Where their language 
savours most of monotheism, it courts the somewhat pantheistic 
terms, dsiov, the Deity, and wis, [ntelligence. This Intelligence, 
which I may not indeed designate as impersonal, since none but 
a few philosophers expressly called it that, but this Intelligence, 
from which the note of personality was sundered in ordinary 
Greek discourse, was put, so to speak, into commission, and 
administered by various personages with human attributes, the 
gods of the Greek mythology, Zeus, Athena, Apollo, Poseidon, 
Hera, and the rest. Thus did the spirit of object life engender 
an inconsiderateness of the personality of man, and thereby also 
of that of God ; and the overlooking of the divine personality, 
in a religious people, was the parent of polytheism. 

An argument has been drawn out to vindicate what its 
celebrated author styles the “anthropomorphism ” of the ancient 
Greeks—how they persevered in worshipping their gods under 
the forms and characters of men, and held aloof from the 
pantheistic element-worship of their Asiatic contemporary 
neighbours. I quite defer to the argument. It does not 
clash with mine. For where the personality of man meets 
with slight consideration, as I say it met with little in Greece, 
there, however anthropomorphic may be the gods, little stress 
will lie on the circumstance of their being persons. At the 
same time the Greek did not wholly ignore his own personality. 
The personal pronouns, for ever in his mouth, bore witness to 
his appreciation of it. Those pronouns are witnesses that speak 
in every tongue, testifying to the intellectual nature of the being 
who distinguishes himself and his kind from brute things. It is, 
therefore, a great step in theology to argue from man to God. 
By taking that step, the Greeks escaped the confounding pan- 
theism and polytheistic turmoil which disordered the religions 
of the East. But, apprehending the go by direct rather than 


_ by reflexive consciousness, the Greeks fell into the outermost 


circle of the Oriental confusion, and missed that clear reflected 
image of God which the light of natural reason is calculated to 
form upon a duly adjusted mind. 
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One people there was in the ancient world whose thoughts 
were inward turned. The spirit of the Hebrew stooped wistfully 
and lovingly to look into itself, and then the same wistful and 
loving look darted out up even to the throne of a personal 
God. The Psalms of David are as subjective as St. Augustine’s 
Soliloquies or the Pensées of Pascal. They are musings of the 
soul with Jehovah, colloquies of a human person with One 
divine, and accordingly they set sympathetic cords vibrating in 
the modern heart where the dirges of Attic tragedy make no stir. 

The preceding explanation of polytheism is shrouded in 
psychological obscurity and ethnological uncertainty. I have 
been trying to establish that religious minds, habitually contem- 
piating Not Self, run a risk of falling into polytheism. Yet I 
must admit limitations and uncertainties so manifold about my 
position, that the reader may incline to abandon it entirely. 
My next explanation will not lie under that disadvantage. I 
assign as the third source of polytheism, the spirit of wishing to 
see God on earth. It was part of the trial of the ancient 
nations, wherewith they were proved by their Creator, that they 
should lift up their eyes without wincing to the mountains, 
looking for assistance to come to them from a source high above 
their natural level. They had the same senses that we have; 
nature was as alluring to them as she is to us; already in those 
primeval hearts was there excavated the immense void of 
desire, craving there and then for the satisfaction which was 
due in a future state and another world. This trying situation 
occasions to Christians many’ sore temptations and many 
bruising falls; what did it not occasion to the heathen? It 
is our own fault that we fall; we have light to discern the 
precipices along our way, and strength to walk firm on their 
verge, if we will. The heathens likewise had their just allowance 
of light and strength. The measure of their wilful abuse of 
these divine gifts was the measure of their guilt in breaking 
the divine law. They fell less guiltily than we do, but they 
were more prone to fall. Little grace is sinned against more 
easily, although more venially, than great grace. How then 
shall I follow in words the tenor of a heathen life? The youth 
of Nineveh or Babylon, I suppose, needing support for his 
virtue, betakes himself to his friends and kinsmen. Some 
benefit he reaps from their warnings ; but they can only warn, 
not support him. They refer him to a divine Author of counsel 
and Giver of strength. But this Counsellor will not advise the 
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heedless, nor give to the prodigal. And there are life’s solici- 
tations around the youth, like dogs, amazing him with their 
hungry importunity, that he shall fling himself to be their prey. 
The divine Mentor is by with remonstrance ; but His voice is 
hushed to a whisper, and the dogs bay loud. Say that this 
particular youth does fling himself to be the prey of the 
dogs; that he goes to them. Afterwards the poor remains 
of his mangled self seek restitution and wholeness: but the 
whisper—a clear whisper it was, though low, before—sounds 
now an uncertain murmur; aid is aloof. And unless the wretch 
raises himself to God by a strong effort, God meanwhile 
graciously stooping to accept him half-way, the sin once com- 
mitted is his woe for ever. What should men naturally wish, 
with this sad fate impending over them? What rather than 
their spiritual support would assume a visible form, and so 
maintain their flesh and blood against the ills, physical and 
moral, to which flesh is heir? A presens divus was their 
desideratum. It was to be supplied in God’s good time. But 
ere the fulness of that time was come, the devil brought forth 
a monster, an untimely birth, to forestall the Christ. “See you 
this carved wood,” he said, “this sculptured stone? there now, 
needy mortal, make that your god; you can have it all to 
yourself, continually at hand ; leave Him Who is in heaven to 
muster what subjects He can command on the further side of 
the clouds. If you are in trouble, take to your idol. Have you 
done wrong? your idol will withhold the punishment in conside- 
ration of a sacrifice.” And so the world became idolatrous, by 
abuse of a natural and praiseworthy longing to see God. This 
abuse obtained chiefly in the East. It elicited repeated acts of 
unfaithfulness from the Jewish people. It made the molten 
calf, and heated the infanticide images of Moloch. But its 
hold upon Greece was feeble. The natives of that country 
were idolators only to a slight degree,* though they were 
polytheists. The whole of nature—air, water, and mountain- 
top—was peopled in their eyes with an anthropomorphic deity. 
Hence they paid little direct worship to mere matter, they who 
furrowed the marble locks of Olympian Zeus, and arrayed in 
ivory and gold the colossus of the Warrior Maid. Perhaps their 
skill in the plastic arts was akin to their freedom from idolatry, 
both springing from an intense love of ideal beauty, especially 


* St. Paul, speaking to the Athenians, thinks it necessary to warn them against 
idolatry (Acts xvii.). 
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that of the human form. Their name for a statue was dvdpias, a 
man-likeness. The figures of the Oriental gods, on the contrary, 
were grotesque and hideous caricatures, hodge-podges of various 
species of animals, with the grace and dignity gone from each. 
These figures were idols ; the Greek statues were works of art. 
It will not take long to show how the three enumerated 
sources of polytheism were dried up by the advent of Chris- 
tianity. Christianity is the religion of Emmanuel, of God Who 
is with us all days. Before His face idols fall, the craving 
which prompted their erection being allayed by His presence. 
In passing, I may quote the remark, that it falls scarcely short 
of a self-contradiction to accuse the same Church of teaching 
the Real Presence and of paying divine honours to images. 
One or other of these charges, if you please, but not both. 
To establish either of them, an accuser ought by rights posi- 
tively to clear away the presumption of the other. Christianity 
again is the religion of a God-Man and a Redeemer. The 
doctrine of redemption leads to the consideration of sin; and 
sin, when we consider it, we find to be the deed of a responsible 
and personal agent. As sinners, we are persons; examination 
of conscience is a contemplation of our own personality. Thence 
we raise our eyes to the mystery of the Incarnation, and behold 
there a human personality, merged and lost—in what? Not in 
an impersonal deity, surely. Jesus Christ is a person, if ever 
there was one. Therefore the person in Him, the God-Man, 
not being human, is a divine person. Deity therefore is personal. 
This argument, from premises which are of the essence of 
Christianity, deals a death-blow to that half-developed pan- 
theism, whereunto the polytheism of Greece in the last resort 
amounted. Thirdly, Christianity is the catholic religion. By 
catholic here I mean world-wide, international, cosmopolitan ; 
as also permanent and perpetual. Christianity is the Church of 
Christ, which is the Spouse of Christ; of Christ to Whom the 
divine word was spoken—“ Thou art My Son, this day have I 
begotten Thee; ask of Me, and I will give Thee the nations for 
Thine inheritance, and the uttermost parts of the earth for Thy 
possession.” He did ask, as well at other times as when, the 
night before His Passion, He prayed for His Church, that it 
might be one. To the Church, as to His Spouse, belongs His 
inheritance and the fruit of His prayer—the nations and the 
uttermost parts of the earth. All nations are one in the 
Church ; the Church is one in all nations. She is called Roman, 
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for that her Head on earth is the Bishop of Rome; but her 
members are not called Romans, nor Latins, but Catholics. 
She herself is as Catholic, yea, and as Roman too, in London 
and New York as in Rome. There is therefore, or there should 
be, an end to national religions among Christian nations. 
Unfortunately, what should be, in this case, is not. In the 
island on which I write, there are two national Christianities by 
law established ; so inconsistent, so perverse is man, even man 
dwelling on the enlightened soil of Britain. Perhaps in time 
we shall remove the contradiction, by striking out either the 
adjective, zation&/, or the substantive, Christianity. Meanwhile 
we do not carry our revolt against the Catholic Church so far as 
to profess to have another God, or another Redeemer, from 
hers. The Blood that was shed for Queen Victoria was con- 
fessedly shed likewise for Pius the Ninth. That community of 
redemption we dare not deny. We have enough of Catholicity 
left in us, by the fact that we are still a Christian nation, to 
save our theology from polytheism. 

Mankind of old, I repeat, worshipped a plurality of gods. 
Yet it is absolutely undeniable that reason demonstrates not 
only that God is, but also that God is one. Neither is it to be 
denied that the judgment of mankind is a probable index of 
reasonable belief in matters relating to Mind and Deity. How, 
then, came the human race to judge that there were many 
gods? Did reason belie reason? That is the difficulty to be 
considered. 

There is an apparent conflict between these three state- 
ments—The belief of mankind was reasonable. Polytheism 
was unreasonable. Polytheism was the belief of mankind. 
I will try to appease the conflict by limiting the statements. 
Mankind have two sorts of beliefs—beliefs of intuition, and 
beliefs of inference. By intuition, for example, I believe that 
I am; I see my own existence plain before me. By inference 
I believe such truths as that my soul is immortal, that matter 
is physically imperishable. The existence of God, to man on 
earth, is a truth of inference. Monotheism is a reasoned belief. 
Now to the assertion, The belief of mankind was reasonable, I 
answer with a distinction. Their intuitional belief was reason- 
able—granted : but that is not in question here. Their reasoned 
belief was reasonable—yes, provided they reasoned aright. 
Polytheism was unreasonable. Of course it was; but that 
unreasonableness was manifest to none but a reasoner; it was 
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not discoverable by simple inspection. Polytheism was the 
belief of mankind. Their intuitional, or their reasoned belief ? 
Certainly not the former. Intuition reveals nothing of God; 
therefore the belief in many gods rested on some basis of 
reasoning. Then the question occurs, Did polytheists reason 
aright? See what the conditions of right reasoning are. The 
conditions are data, thought, and sincerity. The ancients had 
data for reasoning the existence of one God; they had His 
works to tell them of His being and His nature. Did they 
think upon those works, and consider to whom they pointed ? 
Attentive thought is necessary as a wing to fe from Nature 
to Nature’s God. The idea of a divine Creator indeed offers 
itself readily ; but to authenticate that idea, and to expand it 
so as to found a morality rationally upon it, is no trifling 
intellectual effort. Need I say that intellectual efforts were as 
distasteful to the generality of men in ancient days as they 
are to most men now? Thirdly, for the point of sincerity. 
A chemist is sincere in willing to know the exact analysis of 
a mixture that is handed to him. He may be too indolent to 
take the trouble of finding it out, but he would not object to 
know it; he had rather know it than otherwise; he is not 
pledged by his interests to look for this analysis and not for 
that. Theological inquiry is made in a more human, and 
therefore in a warmer air, warm with the heat of passion. If 
there is a God Who will punish the wicked and reward the 
good, we need some reforms in our lives; and reform is ever 
the child of labour. If, therefore, there is a possibility of 
ignoring God, if His ways be impervious except to painstaking 
study, then present interest prompts us to forego those pains, 
and remain where ignorance is bliss. That was the position of 
the ancient world. Monotheism, with its corollaries, was a 
hampering, harassing, uncomfortable doctrine to heathen man, 
and he gladly neglected to ascertain it. 

Loathing of mental exercise, and dread of a discovery that 
involved an. accession of duty, account for the once general 
prevalence of polytheism. Still, had no notion of the divine 
unity been entertained by nations beyond the pale of revelation, 
there might be some purchase for the disjunctive proposition, 
that either polytheism is reasonable or human reason incom- 
petent. I should shrink from the latter member of the disjunction 
almost as much as from the former. I propose a middle way, 
saying that the unity of God had always a certain footing in 
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the beliefs of men, apart from Judaism and Christianity. In 
order to eschew that most superficial of inquiries, a universal 
history, let my search after monotheism be shut up within one 
corner of the heathen world, ancient Greece. If the Greeks 
failed utterly to conceive that the head of all creation was not 
many but one, then I despair of finding monotheism among the 
verities of Natural Theology. But fail they did not, utterly ; 
and my belief turns into confidence. I identify monotheistic 
traces as well in the popular religion as in the philosophy of 
Greece. 
First on theMist of Olympian deities stood the name of Zeus. 

Without going the length of Pope’s “Jehovah, Jove, or Lord,” 
I can fancy I see in the character of Zeus attributes remotely 
indicative of sole godhead. So preeminent did he stand in 
prerogative and power, that if he alone had been called god 
(4eés), and the gods under him had risen no higher than the title 
of genii (daiwoves) ; it would have been scarcely more than an 
expression in words of the distinction which every Greek drew in 
worship between Zeus and the rest of the gods immortal. This 

| precedence over them was conceived in analogy to that which a 

King, in early ages of Greece, took over the.great lords of his 

kingdom. They had the style of Kings (Sasijes), but they were 

far from sharing the regal power. There sat a monarch above 

them, a sole ruler; they were his counsellors, but not his 

colleagues. Homer discloses this view of royalty, furnishing 

Ulysses with the words—“ The lordship of many is not good, let 

there be one King, one lord, he to whom Zeus has given the 

sceptre.”* Let the giver of the sceptre be as the King that 

receives it, and there is an end of polytheism. Zeus is King of 

gods, as Agamemnon is King of the Kings, that is, of the lords of 

Mycenz. The rest of the gods, notwithstanding their equality | 

of title, wield their divine powers in subservience to Zeus’ 

mandate. Readers of the //iad know how he is there repre- 

sented restraining Apollo, Athena, Hera, and his own mighty 

brother Poseidon+ from fighting for Trojan or for Greek without 

his leave. In the full court of heaven he proclaims his supre- 

macy in these quaint terms— 


Hear, all ye Gods, and all ye Goddesses, 

The words I speak, the promptings of my soul. 
Let none among you, male or female, dare 

To interrupt my speech ; but all attend, 


* Iliad, ii., 204, 205. t Lbid., xv., 222—228. 
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That so these matters I may soon conclude. 

If, from the rest apart, one God I find 
Presuming or to Trojans or to Greeks 

To give his aid, with ignominious stri 

Black to Olympus shall that God be aisles ‘ 
Or to the gloom of Tartarus profound, 

Far off, the lowest abyss beneath the earth, 
With gates of iron, and with floor of brass, 
Beneath the shades as far as earth from Heav’n, 
There will I bind him, and ye all shall know 
In strength how greatly I surpass you all. 
Make trial, if ye will, that all may know. 

A golden cord let down from Heav’n, and all, 
Both Gods and Goddesses your strength apply : 
Yet would ye fail to drag from Heav’n to*earth, 
Strive as ye may, your mighty master Jove ; 
But if I choose to make my pow’r be known, 
The earth itself, and ocean, I could raise, 

And binding round Olympus’ ridge the cord, 
Leave them suspended so in middle air : 

So far supreme my power o’er Gods and men. * 


To which Athena answers— 


O Father, Son of Saturn, King of Kings, 
Well do we know thy pow’r invincible. + 


In the like strain Horace sings, copying probably a Greek 
original— 
What shall I sing before his praise, who reigns 
The world’s great sire, and guides 
Of men and gods the pleasures and the pains, 
Who rules the land and ocean’s tides, 
And change of seasons meet for the vast earth provides ? 
From whom springs nought that mightier is than he, 
Nor other can we trace 
Of equal might, or second in degree. f 


But nowhere does Zeus appear a nearer approach to the 
great God and the great King above all gods, than in the 
tragedies of Aéschylus, pieces that were acted and acted again 
with the applause of tens of thousands of the poet’s countrymen. 
It is therefore more than his own individual conceit that he puts 
forward in these and the like words— 


Whoe’er thou art, great Power above, 
If that dread name thou best approve, 
All duly weighed I cannot find, 
Unburdening my o’erloaded mind, 
A mightier name than that of mightiest Jove. 


* Iliad, viii., 6—30. Lord Derby’s translation. 


Lhid., 34, 35. 
t Odes, i., 12. Theodore Martin’s translation. 
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He, that so great of old, 
Branched out in strength invincible and bold, 
Is nothing now. Who after came 
Before the victor sank to shame ; 
Most wise is he who sings the all-conquering might of Jove.* 


The mention of the golden cord in Homer, and this allusion of 
fEschylus to Uranus and Cronos, Zeus’ grandfather and father, 
both deprived of the empire of Heaven by their own offspring, 
points to a conception of divine majesty far inferior to that 
which it is our privilege to form. Still these citations—and I 
am ashamed of having quoted so extensively in illustration of a 
theme familiar to every reader of the classics—prove that the 
Greeks worshipped one God immeasurably above the rest; their 
theocracy on high was not republican, but monarchical. Further- 
more, they often used the phrase, 6 ésés—the divine name with 
the definite article prefixed; a combination which schoolboys 
are taught to construe God, and to write the English equivalent 
with a capital letter. Surely this Greek people had an idea of 
the one God, Whom their language had this singular manner of 
designating. 

But, as I said before, the unity of God is a truth that needs 
a reasoning process for its discovery. Reasoning is the business 
of all mankind ; but it is the one business of the philosopher 
as such. In Greece, however, philosophy was long led astray 
by the spirit which directed her to seek in water, air, fire, 
and other material elements, for the origin of all things. When 
Anaxagoras had effected a rescue, and taught philosophy to 
look more to mind, insisting that the orderly array of matter 
must have been marshalled out of chaos by mental agency ; 
there still remained a doubt as to the personality of that 
intelligent Principle of Order. The Ordering Mind was not 
Zeus, nor any of the persons of Zeus’ court on Mount Olympus; 
was it a person at all, and not rather an impersonal harmony 
or light? This query Plato found awaiting an answer. He 
did not expressly set about answering it, for the query was 
not expressly proposed. It rose half-way to the lips of men 
and then sank down again; and there was a doubt within 
them, which they could not enuntiate. But before Plato’s 
career was ended, he had solved that doubt in his own interior. 
Yes, the Ordering Mind was a Person, and the universe was a 
distinct thing from Him. Uranus, Cronus, Zeus, and the rest 


* Agamemnon, 155—175. Milman’s translation. 
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of the so-called gods immortal were creations of this Supreme 
Deity, evoked to exercise in His stead vicarious formative func- 
tions for the furnishing of the world. All this Plato distinctly 
lays down in his 7imeus, a treatise which we may call the 
first blossom of philosophical monotheism. The seed of that 
philosophy had been sown of old; the stem had been shooting 
upwards for ages. Four centuries after Plato’s time the tree 


was ripe to receive the graft of Christianity. 
J. R. 
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IF a philosopher not versed in medicine were to undertake an 
exhaustive investigation into the causes which produce that 
regular pulsation in certain portions of the human body, so well 
known to persons of timid constitution, without any reference 
to the circulation of the blood, his readers might be pleased with 
the ingenuity, if they did not smile at the ignorance displayed, 
but could scarcely credit him with a desire to convince. It 
would be still more strange if a historian were to discuss the 
origin of the widespread belief in the exploits of Alexander of 
Macedon, without touching on the hypothesis that such a con- 
queror perhaps really did exist. Or if, again, in the investigation 
of any phenomena of science, certain systems held in honour 
by many men of learning and authority were uniformly treated 
with contempt or entirely ignored, it would at once be 
acknowledged that a fair discussion of the ‘case was out of 
the question, and the reader who, judging from the title of a 
work, expected an honest investigation such as no lover of truth 
could decline, would close the book in disappointment and 
disgust. 

Our readers may think the suppositions which we have here 
made far-fetched and impossible in days when the pursuit of 
truth is the boasted glory of every civilized people, and perhaps 
it would be so in questions of science, of astronomy, of medicine, 
and of profane history. Or if any bigot to his own views were to 
act as we have suggested, a thousand voices would be raised to 
expose the imposture, and silence one who dared to trample in the 
dust the fair banner of science. But it is far otherwise when the 
investigation touches matters on which it is held that God Himself 
has spoken. We use this expression because we are far from 
demanding of writers of the class to which we are referring a belief 
in Revelation. It is enough for our argument that there is such 
a belief, that it is not unknown, and that it is contemptuously, 
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and we are sorry to add, often ignorantly ignored, as though it 
did not exist. Very little is required to justify this assertion. 
The belief in the creation of living things by an act of supreme 
power is at least as widespread as is the theory of the circulation 
of the blood. The latter is not held to be more established by 
physicians than is the doctrine of the creation of life by the vast 
multitude of Christians ; and yet when it is sought to investigate 
the origin of life upon earth, the possibility of its being the result 
of a direct creative act is not even considered. It will, perhaps, 
be said that science can take cognizance only of what proceeds 
from the ordinary powers of nature. It is upon this programme 
that certain authors assume the liberty of passing over every 
reference to the supreme and direct action of a Creator. But they 
do not notice that there is in this a serious fallacy. Natural 
science, as such, cannot advance as proof of a proposed truth 
any asserted Revelation of God, or any testimony of the Church 
and Holy Scripture regarded as a witness of Revelation ; but it 
is a part of scientific inquiry to investigate and discuss all the 
possible causes of the phenomena before us, and to declare, as 
far as its means allow it, which of these is sufficient to produce 
the resulting effects, and which is the most probable cause ; 
whether nature is herself capable of such a result, or whether 
there is need of adopting the belief of Christians and ascending 
to a higher cause. 

This would be the process of a truly scientific inquiry. And 
let it be asked, Has this method been pursued? It is not our 
purpose here to assert the insufficiency of nature to draw life 
out of universal death; the question before us now is whether 
its sufficiency is proved—is it so certain, that the other theory 
may be cast aside as not only untenable, but not even to be 
noticed? And yet this is what is assumed. The belief of 
the fundamental doctrine of Christianity is despised, and the 
ignorant are led to believe that science has proved that what 
they were once taught is no longer to be held. Whereas, the 
truth is that men without faith will not acknowledge that there 
is a limit to scientific knowledge ; and lest their own reason 
should convict them, take for granted what could never be 
proved, but which if true should have been established at the 
outset. The sufficiency or insufficiency of nature to produce 
any particular effect is a scientific question, the discussion of 
which is always legitimate, and in the position in which these 
philosophers are placed, necessary. It may be argued that 
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science cannot always determine the question. This will in 
some cases be true, but this very incapacity should be 
recorded, and till it is proved to demonstration that nature 
produces a certain effect, it is only candour, which belongs 
to true science, to acknowledge that it may yet be necessary 
to recur to One Who is above nature. We shall hereafter 
make some remarks in justification of the other illustrations 
which we have adduced, and shall proceed at once to the 
particular subject we have in view in the present paper. 

Mr. Tylor, the author of a previous volume, entitled Early 
History of Mankind, has during the course of the last year 
favoured us with a work of considerable magnitude, consisting 
of two handsome octavo volumes, to which he has given the title 
of Primitive Culture. The work purports to be an investigation 
into the origin and progress of mythology, philosophy, religion, 
art, and custom. It would be hard to find a subject more 
calculated to interest the thoughtful reader, and we may add 
that the field over which Mr. Tylor’s researches spread is so 
extensive, the multitude of facts which he brings to his purpose 
so vast, that it would be very strange if some interesting truths 
were not illustrated by their study. Mr. Tylor does, indeed, 
enable us to draw some valuable conclusions—but they are not 
those at which he himself arrives. 

Mr. Tylor professes a complete impartiality on all religious 
questions, and fences himself with the principle that Revelation 
must be entirely put out of view in the investigation. We shall 
see in what manner he acts up to the profession here alluded to. 
And, with regard to the principle of the exclusion of Revelation, 
we freely admit that, in a scientific exercise, Revelation, as such, 
is not to be introduced as an argument, though one who is 
seriously seeking after truth would not fail to use every channel 
by which it might be attained. But to pretend to account 
sufficiently, upon natural principles, for phenomena which by 
any body of Christians are attributed to supernatural action, is 
manifestly to put himself in opposition to such a body, and if 
the question regards what is held as sacred and supernatural by 
all Christians of all times, no profession of impartiality will save 
him from being held to be in opposition to the whole Christian 
world. And, we repeat, it is in no way. oppesed to the rules 
of science to investigate the necessity or fact of a supernatural 
action, and where such supernatural action is held by Christians 
in general, to pretend to investigate the subject, and to argue as 
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if such an opinion did not exist, or to dismiss it with contempt, 
is not the investigation of truth, but the cloaking of it to deceive 
the ignorant. It is not science, but bigotry. 

We shall allow Mr. Tylor himself to tell us the object which 
he proposes in his work. And here we must bear testimony to 
the great industry which he has displayed in the accumulation 
of a mass of facts from every quarter of the globe illustrative of 
the habits of races, many of which are scarce known to students 
even by name. We can but admire the prodigious research 
which he has devoted to his task, and regret that he has not 
drawn from it sounder conclusions—conclusions which, as it 
appears to us, are obvious to any unbiassed but instructed 
reader of the work. “The thesis which I venture to sustain,” 
he says, “within limits, is simply this, that the savage state in 
some manner represents an early condition of mankind, out of 
which the higher culture has gradually been developed or 
evolved by processes still in regular operation, the result 
showing that, on the whole, progress has far prevailed over 
relapse.”* This is a very cautious proposition, but even 
guarded as it is, Mr. Tylor is far from maintaining it to our 
satisfaction. But he draws his conclusion from a much wider 
premiss. The scope of the work really is to prove that our 
origin was savage, and that our belief and institutions, even the 
most fundamental and sacred, are but the offspring of the 
dreams and instincts of the savage. 

Before going further, it must here be explained that we are 
very far from contending that there has been no progress in 
civilization. We agree with Mr. Tylor that a “part of the 
assertion contained in his thesis is not only truth, but a truism.” 
The development of modern civilization and refinement from 
that of previous centuries is a mere matter of history, but 
Mr. Tylor argues that it is consequently a presumption that the 
same process has been going on beyond our range of observation ; 
or, as he tells us, he who denies it must be prepared to prove 
that “human thought and action were worked out in primeval 
times according to laws essentially other than those of the 
modern world.”+ 

We have here Mr. Tylor’s first argument in support of his 
thesis. Before following him any further we must make some 
remarks on his reasoning. This argument from permanent causes, 
especially with the reference to geology and astronomy, which 
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are adduced as analogous subjects, is taking ; once it has been 
granted that what is always has been, there remains nothing but 
to establish the fact that culture is at present on the advance, 
and the demonstration is complete. But this argument fails in 
more points than one. If it were proved already that man had 
existed upon earth for unnumbered years, and that the progress 
of culture was constant and in one direction as far as history 
can reach, there would be nothing wanting. The first statement 
is indeed a part of the theory of certain progressionists, who 
would have the human race to be descended from a semihuman 
creature, and ultimately from an inferior animal, but we need 
not say that this is not proved; it is absurd on the face of it. 
It is, moreover, evident that it is impossible to calculate back- 
wards to a given state of culture when the period through which 
we should have to recede is an unknown term, and the rate of 
progress equally unknown. It is a single equation with two 
unknown quantities, and, we repeat, the extreme age of the 
human race which would allow of progression in culture from 
the savage state to that in which we live—as deduced from the 
rate at which savages are seen to improve independently of any 
superior civilizing influence—is in no way established. 

But let us look at the fact. Has the progress been universal 
and constant? We know it is very far from having been so. 
We are quite aware that in the physical sciences there has been 
a gradual increase of knowledge possessed by the human race, 
which, instead of having risen independently at different points, 
as should have been the case according to Mr. Tylor’s hypothesis, 
has been handed down from primeval times, has been passed from 
one race to another, and has grown to its present state by the 
accumulated experience of many ages. Even this, moreover, is 
confined to one or two principal races of men, while the various 
savage tribes remained in their utter ignorance of all science till 
their first communication with white men; and not only that, 
but from the earliest times in which they have been known (and 
the negroes of Africa have been known to civilized races for 
more than four thousand years), they have shown no sign of 
advance in these branches. ; 

There are only two ways in which this can be accounted for, 
according to the views of Mr. Tylor and his colleagues. Either 
these tribes are of a different nature from ourselves, or they 
started in the race later than we did, and under disadvantageous 
circumstances. Both of these, it will be seen later from his own 
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work, are demonstrated to be untenable. We are speaking here 
of natural science. The same may perhaps be said of certain 
artificial refinements of manners, but the question now before 
us, is advancement from the state of the savage. Now, in this, 
human progress has been very far from constant. Our Anglo- 
Saxon ancestors knew little of science, and possessed, we must 
acknowledge it, much of the barbarian, but whoever asserts that 
such men as Bede, Alfred, Edward the Confessor, and a multi- 
tude of others, were nearer to the savage in culture and 
development of the mental faculties than ourselves, must be 
quite ignorant of the amount of learning and goodness of 
those great men. In religious culture, unless religious culture 
is indifference to all doctrine, there is often the reverse of 
progress. 

The art of the ancient Greeks far surpassed anything that has 
been attempted even in our own age. As far as we know their 
customs, they were those of a refined and highly civilized people, 
so much so that it is very doubtful whether two thousand years 
have added to the luxury of their manners. Here, again, there is 
progress in science, and that is the distinguishing feature between 
the two periods of culture. There is indeed progress in religion, 
but that was sudden and from without by the revelation of 
Christianity ; and it must be here noted that our antagonists 
take no notice of the refining and civilizing influence of 
the religion of Jesus Christ. They cannot understand that it 
was that which tamed the barbarian, tempered his passions, 
introduced what was unknown before in the world, so as to 
have no name in classical literature—the love of another for his 
own sake. They cannot understand this power because they 
know nothing of the spirit of Jesus Christ, and this because they 
either do not believe in Him or they deny the first principles of 
His Word. We say this by the way, for we are not arguing 
from religious grounds, but it is enough to destroy all the force 
of any argument drawn from the progress which has taken place 
in civilized nations since the coming of Christ, if that progress 
may yet be due to an unknown unseen influence, which has 
expanded the intellect of man as it has changed his heart, and 
is no way due to any assumed tendency in our nature to raise 
itself to a higher state. An experienced navigator does not 
estimate the powers of his vessel, whether under steam or sail, 
until he knows which way the current sets, and what is its power 
to check or accelerate its speed. For eighteen hundred years 
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the religion of Jesus Christ has flowed like a beneficent current 
over the world, giving new ideas to the intellect, new motives to 
the will, new principles of social and political life, softening the 
barbarism, chastening the morals, everywhere leading civili- 
zation with it, changing the face of nations in proportion as 
they received it, till the perfection of civilization is found in 
the full development of Christianity. If any one doubts this 
civilizing effect of religion, he has only to look at those heathen 
nations that possessed a certain semi-culture in very remote 
times, and have made but little progress since, except inasmuch 
as they have been influenced by intercourse with Christian 
nations. We refer to such people as the Chinese, Hindoos, and 
Egyptians. If we go back to the ages that preceded the coming 
of Christ, we find the earliest profane books perhaps ever written 
full of intellectual power, accuracy of expression, regularity of 
metre, displaying, too, a certain purity of principle in morals, all 
which are as little indicative of the savage as are the Idylls of 
the greatest poet of our own time, so that a great author of our 
day accepts them as a remains of that primitive moral culture 
which had not yet been depraved by a degenerate civilization. 
Speaking of the Olympian system of the early Greeks, Mr. 
Gladstone -says—“In the works of Homer this design is pro- 
jected with such extraordinary grandeur that the representation 
of it, altogether apart from the general merits of the Poems, 
deserves to be considered as one of the topmost achievements 
of the human mind.” And speaking of the Homeric ethics, he 
says—“ Domestic purity, too, is cherished and esteemed among 
them more than elsewhere, and they have not yet fallen into the 
lower depths of sensual excess.” * 

The great pyramid of Egypt is, with little doubt, the oldest 
specimen of architecture in the world. We know not by whom 
it was built. We may assume that it was standing when 
Abraham went into Egypt. Without adopting all the views of 
Professor Piazzi Smyth, we must still acknowledge that the 
exact position of this pyramid, with its sides facing the cardinal 
points, the relation of the length of the base to the arc of the 
meridian, the proportion of the height to the base, to say 
nothing of the skill required to direct the construction of such 
an immense work, indicate anything but an approach to 
savagery. If, again, we look further east, we find the Bowariyeh 
mound at Warka, constructed by Urukh, King of Ur, containing, 
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according to Rawlinson, more than thirty million bricks. No 
one can realize such a work without having before his mind a 
despotic sovereign wielding the destinies of multitudes of men.* 
Urukh’s accession to the throne of Chaldza may be placed at 
2326 years B.C., and the work we have mentioned is only one of 
many vast constructions which are attributed to him. The shrine 
of the god in the temple of Mugheir, as appears from remnants 
found among the ruins, was lined with blue enamelled tiles and 
plates of pure gold. The four corners of this temple face exactly 
the cardinal points, and, like the pyramid of Egypt, indicate the 
possession of certain exact methods of observation. 

Many specimens of pottery found in the tombs would not 
shrink, says Mr. Rawlinson, “from a comparison with the 
ordinary productions of Greek fictile art.”-++ They have been . 
evidently shaped on the potter’s wheel; and the “dish-cover” 
tombs, which are covers placed*over a dead body, and are 
moulded and baked in a single piece of no less than seven feet 
in length and from two to three high, bear testimony to their 
skill in this art. “It rarely hapvens,” says Mr. Rawlinson, “that 
modern potters produce articles of half the size.” + 

Engraving on gems, and the production of signet cylinders of 
serpentine, jasper, chalcedony, &c., for the purpose of giving 
authenticity to deeds, was another of the arts of this early 
people. A signet cylinder of Urukh’s, which belonged to Sir 
R. Porter, but is now lost, has in its execution, says Mr. 
Rawlinson, nothing that is rude or primitive. The head dresses 
of the figures are elaborate, the flowing robes richly flounced and 
fringed, and delicately striped, and the principal figure is seated 
on an ornamental chair of particularly tasteful construction, the 
legs of which represent those of an ox. The drawing he 
considers quite as good as that of any work of the kind of 
either the Assyrian or later Babylonian period. Some of the 
bricks which supported the head of the corpse in tombs of 
this period are found to show remains of a tasselled cushion 
in tapestry.§ These evidences of the culture of the early 
Chaldzans are taken from the remains that have survived the 
ravages of forty centuries, but they accord well, as the same 
author observes, with the testimony of Achan in the Book of 
Joshua—“ I saw among the spoils a scarlet garment exceeding 
good, and two hundred sicles of silver and a golden rule of 
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fifty sicles, and I coveted them.”* We might extend this notice 
of the civilization of this period, to say nothing of the extent to 
which writing and historical records were carried, but it is 
unnecessary. We shall add only one fact, and it is of extreme 
interest in our investigation. It is that flint and stone knives, 
axes, and hammers abound in all the true Chaldzan mounds, 
even amidst so many evidences of higher culture. These flint 
implements are indeed less coarse than what are found in the 
drift, but they do not exceed the workmanship of the caves of 
the Dordogne, and are far inferior to those beautiful arrowheads 
known as belonging to the neolithic age. It is impossible to 
exaggerate the importance of this discovery in the controversy in 
which we are engaged. We have on a former occasion confidently 
asserted that flint implements are not a proof of a savage state. 
We hardly know what better warrant for this assertion can be 
asked than the one before us. * We shall have to return to this 
again in following Mr. Tylor’s arguments. We think, then, that 
we have established that, in the earliest records we have of 
mankind, we have proofs of a very considerable civilization ; 
that this civilization existed in certain races who have left us a 
record of themselves, both in writing and in their works ; that 
these races. passed this culture forward from one to another, 
till it culminated in ancient Greece, but only to be renovated 
and brought to perfection as these same races received the light 
of Christianity ; that the only savage races that were known to 
the ancient world, and have been left to themselves, are savage 
i | still; and that the great development of modern civilization 
cannot be separated from the humanizing and refining action of 
Christianity, to which human nature, as it exists, is an obstacle 
rather than a cooperator. 

We feel, therefore, that it can be asserted with full confidence 
that history does not afford us proof of any constant upward 
tendency common to the whole human race from which we 
could argue that the ancient races of which we have been 
speaking have risen from the savage state. On the contrary, 
it furnishes us strong presumptive evidence, that setting aside 
any supernatural action such as that of the Jewish or Christian 
revelation, if man had originally existed in a savage state, he 
would have been in the same state still. This is in direct 
contradiction to the assertion of Mr. Tylor—“ That the tendency 
of culture has been similar throughout the existence of human 
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society, and that we may fairly judge from its known historic 
course, what its prehistoric course may have been, is a theory 
clearly entitled to precedence as a fundamental principle of 
ethnographic research.” *- We think our readers will conclude 
from what we have said how far these words are from the truth ; 
but it is worth while also to notice that even if we granted what 
may have been, we should still have no proof of what did really 
take place; and yet this would be required that the argument 
should have any weight. And yet he tells us that the idea of 
the original condition of man being one of more or less high 
culture, “does not seem to have any ethnological basis what- 
ever.” + Mr. Tylor complains of the fact that Archbishop 
Whately and others who adopt this view of the original high 
culture of man, take for granted a supernatural interference. 
With regard to this, it must be explained that no supernatural 
interference is assumed except what can be proved by natural 
reasoning to be necessary—we mean the fact of creation. It has 
been proved a thousand times that without the interference of a 
divine Creative power, neither man nor the world itself could 
have existed. And it is demonstrated too by the same reason 
that, though the body of man is of earth and from earth, the 
soul had its origin in a direct act of creative power. If it cannot 
be demonstrated from reason that the body of man was produced 
by direct act immediately from God, the contrary hypothesis 
has not only no valid proofs to support it, but is so full of diffi- 
culties in the direction of the development of higher animals, 
in the absurd and unjustified character of the process by 
which the changes are supposed to have taken place, in the 
utter absence of connecting links, and, we may add, in the 
complete break down of the theory of natural selection when 
extended beyond the range of the same genus, that it could 
only be said to be probable in the mind of those fervid theorists 
who will sacrifice their judgment to maintain a fancy which 
bears the name of a system, however wild. We do no violence 
therefore to the argument from pure reason when we assume 
that man was created by God directly, and if so we see no 
greater exercise of divine power in the creation of man with full 
developed intellect and knowledge of moral law than of a 
savage. Neither is this what is properly called supernatural 
action ; it is the institution of nature, rather than the departure 
from it, it requires no philosopher to see that it was above 
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what did not exist, z¢, the power of human nature. What we 
do therefore in our present argument assume as abundantly 
proved elsewhere, is, that God created man; and we argue that 
so far from the evidence of history pointing to his being created 
as a savage, it leads strongly the other way. 

Mr. Tylor alludes to Niebuhr’s remark, that “no single 
example can be brought forward of an actually savage people 
having independently become civilized ;” but he asks in answer, 
“Can any single example be brought forward of a nation becom- 
ing degraded?” In the first place, we consider that Niebuhr’s 
argument could have been stated in a much stronger form.: It* 
is certain that in historic times no people has independently 
civilized itself. Civilization has been confined to certain families 
of the human race, who have handed it down from one to 
another. The Briton and Gaul and German were civilized by 
the Romans, the Romans by the Greeks, the Greeks by the 
Egyptians ; and the Eastern nations, Egypt and Chaldza, are 
found to possess a certain high civilization in the most remote 
periods when the dawn of history breaks upon us, of which it is 
well known the myths and languages of modern Europe still 
contain many traces. There is another thing to be said on this 
head.. If it is not known that any nation has degenerated, it 
is because no civilized nation once in communication with other 
civilized races has, within historical periods, been cut adrift and 
withdrawn from intercourse with the civilized world. But it 
must be noted we do not speak of nations losing a civilization 
once acquired, but of families. If the descendants of Robinson 
Crusoe or of the exiles in Pitcairn Island had remained cut off 
from civilized society for twenty centuries, as soon as their first 
hatchets and knives of steel were worn out, though handed down 
as invaluable heir-looms for several generations, still the day 
must have come when flint and bone and other hard materials 
would be the best substitutes within their reach. It would not be 
long before their linen and broadcloth must have given way to 
the ravages of time, and their unskilled hands would have been 
forced to contrive the best covering for their bodies which was 
afforded by the fibres of the various vegetable growths of the 
island, or, as original shame decreased, when the climate 
permitted it, have dispensed with them altogether. The 
neglect arising from indolence and vice might soon have 
stopped the flow of instruction to the children, and a race of 
savages with some traces of primitive instruction and traditions. 
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of former happier days is all that would have been found. Such 
traces are found amongst every tribe of savages, and this we 
believe, whether through shipwreck or enterprize, has in one 
time or another, with every variety of circumstance, been the 
origin of the state of savages. When Mr. Tylor tells us* the 
Algonquin Indians look back to old days and to a golden age 
when life was better than now, when they had better laws and 
leaders and manners less rude, he bears testimony to this very 
evidence of former culture. Again, Mr. Tylor acknowledges 
many instances of degeneration in various tribes, “which,” he 
says, “might be brought forward. to prove degeneration in 
culture to have been by no means the primary cause of the 
existence of barbarism and savagery in the world, but a 
secondary action largely and deeply affecting the general 
development of civilization.” But it is just the fact of its 
action being merely secondary which is not proved. 

“But the master key,” he tells us, “to the investigation of 
man’s primeval condition is held by prehistoric archeology.” 
He then repeats the thrice told tale of the discovery of worked 
flints by M. Boucher de Perthes, and the subsequent ‘discovery 
of the existence of a stone age over almost the whole world. 
With respect to this we shall say briefly: It has been demon- 
strated by Mr. Fergusson} that the stone, bronze, and iron ages 
overlap each other to such a degree that it is impossible, from 
the presence of stone implements alone, to determine even the 
relative antiquity of any remains, still less the savage condition 
of the people to whom they belonged. We know that the 
Jews used knives of flint for sacred purposes centuries after 
iron was in use among them. And as we have already seen, 
various kinds of stone, and even rude flint implements, have 
been found alongside of—that is, evidently contemporaneous 
with—works of considerable refinement in the earliest Chaldzan 
ruins. Mr. Fergusson has shown also that many of the most 
remarkable megalithic monuments belong to a comparatively 
recent date, when the races who raised them had evidently 
been lifted up many degrees above the state of savagery, if 
ever they were in it. Our readers may therefore depend that 
Mr. Tylor’s master key will turn out to be no better than a 
false pass which appears to the simple to be genuine, and 
which, though it may do violence to the treasure house of truth, 
can never open it. We shall here make a remark which has 
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often struck us, and which may help to a clearer understanding 
of the question at issue between us. Some of our adversaries 
seem to think that because we maintain that our earliest 
ancestors were not savage, that therefore we believe them to 
have been provided with all the luxuries and contrivances of 
this most wonderful age. Ploughshares and broadswords did 
not spring up from the virgin soil of this planet, however they 
may do so from that of our satellite. No advocate of the 
highest condition of our first father has maintained that he 
held telegraphic communication with his children in distant 
lands, or used a patent soda-water bottling machine of the 
latest American model. And yet this is what appears to be 
thought by some of the highest of those who hold the opposite 
view, as appears from the following quotation from Sir C. Lyell, 
reproduced, to our astonishment, by Mr. Tylor. “Had the 
original stock of mankind been really endowed with superior 
intellectual powers and inspired knowledge, while possessing 
the same improvable nature as their posterity, how extreme a 
point of advancement would they have reached. ‘Instead of 
the rudest pottery or flint tools, so irregular in form as to cause 
the unpractised eye to doubt whether they afford unmistakeable 
evidence of design, we should now be finding sculptured forms 
surpassing in beauty the master-pieces of Phidias or Praxiteles, 
lines of buried railways or electric telegraphs from which 
the best engineers of our day might gain invaluable hints ; 
astronomical instruments and microscopes of more advanced 
construction than any known in Europe, and other indications 
of perfection in the arts and sciences such as the nineteenth 
century has not yet witnessed. . . . Vainly should we be 
straining our imagination to guess the possible use and meaning 
of such relics. Machines, perhaps, for navigating the air, or 


exploring the depths of the ocean, and for calculating arith- - 


metical problems beyond the wants, or even the conceptions, 
of living mathematicians.’ ” * 

This is a brilliant picture, and a strong sarcasm. Our 
readers will have already seen how completely he misconceives 
the question at issue. We shall complete our answer to this 
portion of the question by an illustration. 

Let us conceive three gentlemen of acknowledged high 
culture, men possessing that full development of intellect and 
refinement of taste which our human nature, if it has a right 
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to glory in anything, may with reason be proud of. And to 
realize our supposition better, let us suppose the authors of Primz- 
tive Culture, of The Origin of Civilization, of The Antiquity of 
Man, to be inhumanly cast upon an uninhabited shore, alone, 
and even cruelly stripped to the very garment which God has 
given us all. Let us suppose them thrown upon a rich land 
teeming with all that uncultivated nature can afford. And 
let us place the author of Primeval Man in their company as 
witness of their movements. Let us suppose the first imme- 
diate wants, whether of food or clothing, satisfied by the simple 
abundance which they find around them. The handiest of 
the party will select from the nearest stream, or from the beach, 
a well shaped stone to serve as a hammer; they know indeed 
from the indications of the soil that valuable metals are not 
far off, but it can be only by the slow process of gradually 
mastering each step of the way that they can hope to turn them 
to profit. A sharp easily cloven stone is then sought, and with 
repeated blows from the natural hammer something of an 
edge is given to it. The fibrous bark of a species of palm 
serves as a thong, and with this their rude cutting instrument 
is bound to a stick wrenched with violence from a tree, and 
the first implement of this new colony, exceeding indeed the 
flints of the drift in rudeness, is produced. If ever they have 
handled an axe of steel, they will have sighed under the 
intolerable labour of wielding this rude and blunt tool, but it 
has to be borne, for the wood is too tough to be broken with 
their unaided strength. Other instruments of the same kind 
are soon produced, sticks are rubbed together to produce the 
great comforter of animal existence, fire, stakes are driven in 
with considerable labour, the spaces are filled in with clay and 
brushwood, to give protection against the weather, bows and 
arrows are made with which to provide for their support ; and 
the first measures thus taken, there is leisure to cast about 
and search for those precious metals the absence of which 
has cost them such severe toil. If our readers would imagine 
the difficulties that would beset the most cultivated men in 
such circumstances, they would not be surprised that flint 
implements have been found even in those parts of the earth 
which were the first inhabited, and that many generations may 
have elapsed before their successors would send messages by 
telegraph, or pursue their game with rifle and shell. It is 
unnecessary for us to pursue this picture. What we wish to 
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ask our readers is this. Would these men whom we have 
been describing have been really savages? They know very 
well they would not. Neither then is the presence of weapons and 
other instruments of flint and bone, or quern or spindle whorl 
of the most primitive form, any indication that the men who 
used them were so; though it is perfectly true that after some 
generations, parties separating from the parent stock with 
diminished initial knowledge and vitiated habits would sink 
into the state of savagery, while the parent stock would 
gradually develope its knowledge of practical arts; and we 
have here a consistent explanation of the continual record of 
a state of civilization upon earth, and by the side of it, and 
even spreading over vast regions, a state of degraded savagery. 
We have dwelt long enough upon this part of our subject ; 
we shall now follow Mr. Tylor into other portions of his 
argument. The greater part of the work, ze, one volume and 
a portion of the other, is taken up with an investigation into 
traces of what he calls “ Animism,” which we must inform our 
readers signifies the “theory” of the existence of spiritual 
beings. We hardly expected this truth, which follows so imme- 
diately from a study of our nature, to be placed in the category 
of opinions, but it is to this that the enlightenment of our age 
has brought us. Mr. Tylor gives us an interesting collection 
of evidences of the traces of belief and religious practices 
among savage nations chiefly with respect to a notion of a 
soul as distinct from the body, the separate existence of the 
soul after death, a future reward or punishment, the existence 
of other spirits and of one supreme Deity, as also prayers, 
religious ceremonies and sacrifices. Of all these he finds 
interesting traces amongst the most savage nations, often 
curiously resembling in certain points our own practices and 
belief, whence he argues that we have derived them from 
savages, and that our present belief is but the survival of 
the primitive notions gathered from the language of the forest 
and the dreams of our ancestors. The arguments, as is usual 
in writings of this class, are very loose, but the facts on which 
they rest are full of interest for another purpose. We shall 
cite a few passages from this part of the work. In his definition 
of animism, he tells us he proposes “to investigate” under that 
name “the deep lying doctrine of Spiritual Beings which 
embodies the very essence of Spiritualistic as opposed to. 
Materialistic Philosophy. . . . From its special relation to the 
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doctrine of the soul, it will be seen to have a peculiar appro- 
priateness to the view here taken of the mode in which 
theological ideas have been developed among mankind.” * 

“The conception of: a personal soul,” he continues, “among 
lower races may be defined as follows. It is a thin unsub- 
stantial human image, in its nature a sort of vapour-film or 
shadow.” This idea, he says, has held its place even into the 
higher levels of education. “Though Classical and medizval 
Philosophy modified it much, and modern Philosophy handled 
it yet more unsparingly, it has so far retained the traces of its 
original character, that heir-looms of primitive ages may be 
claimed in the existing Psychology of the civilized world.” + 

It is, perhaps, unconsciously that our author speaks of the 
development of theological ideas among mankind—of these 
ideas having held their place even into the higher levels of edu- 
cation. Although we have yet nothing more than a statement, 
it appears to us to assume what is to be proved. Mr. Tylor 
considers that he has arrived at a clear understanding as to the 
idea concerning the soul entertained by savages, that this idea 
is indicated by the use of such words as shadow, smoke, &c., 
to signify the soul, that similar expressions were in use in classic 
times, and from them have come down to our own, so that we have, 
as it were, the whole course of a stream spread out before our 
eyes, from its source in the wastes of savage life, till it expands 
into the broad estuary of the civilized world, or a tree with its 
buds and blossoms and ripening fruit all within our grasp at 
the same moment; but there is a fallacy in the argument, as 
there is a delusion in the vision. No one doubts that the fruit 
is the development of the bud, and that the river can be traced 
to its source ; but the descent of our civilization from savagery is 
not evident, and we shall show that the coincidence of expression 
to which we have referred can be explained quite satisfactorily 
in another manner. The argument of Mr. Tylor, in fact, fails in 
two ways. In the first place, the terms employed by savages 
of our day cannot be assumed to represent in their literal 
meaning their notions of the spiritual objects to which they are 
applied, and even if they could, the fact that we, in some cases, 
as well as the ancients, use similar expressions, does not render 
necessary any recourse to a savage origin for ourselves or for 
them. Thus it is argued that the classic expression of “shade” 
for the soul, and our own of “breathing out” our soul, are survivals 
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of savage philosophy, because we are told that “the Tasmanian 
word for shadow is also that for spirit ; the Algonquin Indians 
describe a man’s soul as o/ohuck, his shadow; the Quiché language 
uses zaiub for shadow and soul; the Arawac weja means shadow, 
soul, image; the Abipones made the one word /odkal serve for 
shadow, soul, echo, image; the Zulus use the word ¢unzi for 
shadow, spirit, ghost.”* The Basutos think that “if a man walks 
on the river bank, a crocodile may seize his shadow in the water 
and draw him in.” “Western Australians use the word waug for 
breath, spirit, soul, . . . in the Netela language of California, 
piuts means life, breath, soul.” The Nicaraguans say, “When 
they die, there comes out of the mouth something that resembles 
a person, and is called ju/io.” We might add many other 
passages to the same import ; but we must not omit what are 
given as links of the past with the present notions, that at the 
death of an ancient Roman, the nearest kinsman leant over to 
inhale the last breath of the departing, and that the Tyrolese 
peasants still fancy a good man’s soul to issue from his mouth 
at death like a little white cloud.f For our part, we can 
see much more plausible explanations of the phenomenon 
adduced. There was in primzval man a consciousness of 
a’ principle of life within him, which was at the same 
time distinct from the body, as it was one, whereas his 
body was composed of many parts, which could think and 
will and resolve, and which was in the living man but not 
in the corpse; something which was the source of life, and 
whose most characteristic feature was its distinction from all 
that is material, and therefore something invisible, intangible, 
inseparable from us in life; and our early ancestors, having no 
word for a purely spiritual object, expressed it by the name of 
some sensible object with which it seemed to have an analogy. 
This is probably the secret of all such apparently strange 
coincidences as those adduced by Mr. Tylor. The facts are no 
new discovery ; they regard a large class of ideas which were 
no doubt less immediately objects of consideration, or, at least, 
of expression than the sensible objects around them. It is, 
in reality, a metaphorical use of the word. “No advance was 
possible in the intellectual life of man,” says Professor Max 
Muller, “without metaphor. Most roots,” he adds, “which have 
yet been discovered had originally a material meaning, and a 
meaning so general and comprehensive, that they could easily 
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be applied to many special objects. . . . Language has been a 
good housewife,” he continues, “to her husband, the human 
mind: she has made very little go a long way. With a very 
small store of such roots-as we just mentioned, she has furnished 
decent clothing for the numberless offspring of the mind, leaving 
no idea, no sentiment unprovided for, except, perhaps, the few 
which, as we are told by some poets, are inexpressible.”* With 
this theory it is easy to see that it is quite unnecessary to suppose 
that our ancestors believed the soul to bea thin, filmy smoke, 
or a shadow, because they expressed it by words taken from 
those sensible objects. Cicero tells us that animus, the mind, 
is so called from anima, the air. The root is az, which in 
Sanskrit means to blow, which has given rise to the Sanskrit 
and Greek words for wind, anzz/a and duos. The Greek 
the soul, comes from és, to rush, to move violently, from the 
Sanskrit du, to shake.t No one can well be ignorant how 
excessively this kind of metaphor is used in all language. 
Professor Max Muller instances the word crane as signifying 
a bird, and from certain resemblance or analogy, a machine. 
This is also expressed in the Greek yépavos. Such expressions as 
cutting remarks, slashing criticisms, are obvious examples, but, 
least it may be thought that such forms of speech belong only 
to civilized races, he gives us a list of some twenty metaphorical 
expressions taken from the Caffir language, where words origi- 
nally signifying a sensible thing are used to denote something 
not subject to the senses. 

This practice of attaching to spiritual and insensible objects 
names derived from sensible things illustrates the doctrine of 
St. Thomas, that all knowledge comes to us through the senses, 
according to these words of the Philosopher—Cui deficit unus 
sensus deficit una scientia.* 

.The traces of a belief in a future state as found in almost 
every savage race, and gathered together with astonishing 
industry by Mr. Tylor, are exceedingly interesting, but it is 
strange to us that he does not see how very different a 
conclusion can be drawn from that to which he is led. The 
assumed savage origin of our race is the coloured medium 
through which he surveys all his facts. With this assumption 
he looks on every crude notion found among savages as 
representing a phase through which we ourselves, through our 


* Lectures: Second series. ‘‘ Metaphor,” p. 352. T P. 300. 
* St. Thomas, q. x., de Mente, art. 5. 
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ancestors, have passed. And in tracing the gradually ascending 
steps of the scale of belief, he forgets that these are not steps of 
successive development chronologically presenting themselves, 
but views simultaneously existing around us, and capable of 
being explained by a very different hypothesis, that namely of 
a primitive belief obscured in many cases by every variety of 
superstition and ignorance, but preserved in its integrity and 
developed to further conclusions by some civilized races. 

It in no way militates against this hypothesis that traces 
of superstition appear mingled with a higher belief and bearing a 
curious analogy to errors still seen among savages. Such traces 
may be compared to words found in distant branches of the 
same stock or tribe, which indicate no ancestry. but merely 
a common origin; or like such words, they may have been 
introduced from contact with other races on the part of the 
lower orders of a superior race who have themselves since risen 
to the higher ranks. We are not here contending that this is the 
true explanation, though it is our entire conviction that it is so; 
there are other occasions for showing that; it is sufficient for 
our present argument that the view which Mr. Tylor adduces is 
not the only one, which it would appear to be from the manner 
in which it is put forth. It is quite sufficient for our purpose 
that our explanation is consistent with facts, and corresponds 
with the universal tradition of civilized races, and that his is 
gratuitous, one sided, and consequently calculated to deceive. 

We must now turn to some passages in Mr. Tylor’s work in 


‘which he seems quite to forget the position he has taken up at 


the beginning, and in which he shows that there is one subject 
on which, in common with so many of his countrymen, he is 
unable to write or think with common fairness, and in which he 
shows, we grieve to say it, that he is aware that he may insult 
feelings, and we will add, sound judgment, with impunity. This is 
where, we will not say he comes into collision with, for when one 
vessel deliberately runs another down, they are not commonly 
said to come into collision—but, when it suits him to refer to 
the doctrines and practices of what Mr. Huxley has honoured 
as the enemy of all social progress, the Catholic Church. We 
quote his words because we believe that if certain words are 
changed to their contraries we have the true reason of the hatred 
that a certain class of men feel for the Church. It is on 
account of its irreconcileable enmity to that miscalled progress 
which is destructive of the social and moral order. 
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In his first volume, speaking of the presence of superstition 
amongst the less cultivated races, and adverting to the fact 
which is sometimes noticed, that where two races exist in a 
country, the higher, though it does not itself practise super- 
stitious arts, will sometimes resort to the lower race for such 
purposes, he illustrates this fact in the following manner. “ Many 
a white man in the West Indies or Africa dreads the incan- 
tations of the Obi-man, and Europe ascribes powers of sorcery 
to despised outcast ‘races maudites,’ gipsies and cagots. To 
turn from nations to sects, the attitude of Protestants to 
Catholics in this matter is instructive. It was remarked in 
Scotland—‘ There is one opinion which many of them entertain, 
. . . that a Popish priest can cast out devils and cure madness, 
and that the Presbyterian clergy have no such power.’ So 
Browne says of the Church of England clergy, ‘that the vulgar 
think them no conjurors, and say none can lay spirits but 
Popish priests.” And of Germany he adds—‘ Protestants get 
the aid of Catholic priests and monks to help them against 
witchcraft, to lay ghosts, consecrate herbs, and discover thieves, 
thus, wth unconscious irony, judging the relation of Rome 
towards modern civilization.” * 

Now we will ask Mr. Tylor one question. Was it as to 
members of a lower race that we read that the inhabitants of 
Jerusalem brought their sick and lame and blind, and those 
possessed with devils, to the Apostles, that they might lay hands 
on them, or exposed them where the shadow of the Prince of 
the Apostles might fall on them? Perhaps he would say that it 
was so. In this case we are content. We are no better than our 
Master, and we have the advantage of knowing our opponent’s 
principles distinctly. But let us ask again, Does not Mr. Tylor 
know that the power over evil spirits and over devils has in 
every age to the present been claimed by the Catholic Church 
as existing occasionally among its members, and that this power 
was too evident to be denied by its adversaries; and that though 
it has been said more than once, “this man casteth out devils in 
Beelzebub,” it was left to himself to add an ignorant sneer to 
the hatred of our religion, and tell the world that it is a 
survival of an inferior race? So evident is this power in the 
Church, that according to his own showing it has passed into a 
byword in the countries he names; and we should like to know 
what authority he has for casting an insinuation so gratuitous 

* Vol. i., p. 105. 
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and offensive in what purports to be a scientific classification of 
ethnological facts. But we must pass to other passages which 
must be startling to those who are disposed to listen to the kind 
words of a certain class of our scientific men. In the same 
volume occurs the following passage—“The works of the 
monastic legend and miracle-mongers more and more encou- 
raged a baneful credulity as to the supernatural. In the 
thirteenth century, when the spirit of religious persecution had 
begun to possess all Europe with a dark and cruel madness, the 
doctrine of witchcraft revived with all its barbaric vigour. 
That the guilt of thus bringing down Europe intellectually to 
the level of Negro Africa lies in the main upon the Roman 
Church, the Bulls of Gregory the Ninth and Innocent the 
Eighth, and the records of the Holy Inquisition, are conclusive 
evidence to prove.”* There are several remarks to be made 
on this passage. We must again remind our readers of a thing 
which we are apt to forget ourselves, that we are now dealing 
with a scientific writer, pledged to examine facts in a calm 
unbiassed manner, and to refrain from such a device as that of 
attaching opprobrium by the use of offensive words where proof 
is wanting to justify their application. This, in our judgment, is 
not argument, but slander. We refer to such expressions as 
miracle-mongers, baneful credulity, and the outrageous false- 
hood respecting Gregory the Ninth. A monger is an honourable 
title when applied to dealers in certain wares and goods, but it is 
well known that when used in the moral order it is intended as a 
term of contempt. Does Mr. Tylor contend that miracles never 
have happened? Then he renounces the New and Old Testa- 
ment, and we understand him. Perhaps he thinks also that a 
miracle is impossible. 

This is hardly the place to enter into so large a question, 
but we shall venture on one illustration, which in a very simple 
way may suffice to show Mr. Tylor’s readers that if they trust 
themselves to his guidance they will be led whither only the blind 
can lead them. If a ball is suspended in the air by a thread, the 
force of gravitation is counteracted by the resistance of the thread ; 
and it might be opposed equally if the hand were placed under 
it and the ball allowed to rest. And here, nevertheless, gravi- 
tation is not destroyed and the laws of nature are not violated. 
We shall now ask—Is it inconceivable that God in His Omni- 
potence should supply in an invisible manner a power which we 
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see exerted in the hand of man or a thread of silk? This would 
be what we call a miracle, and though there might be more 
astounding miracles, they would not differ in principle from this. 
But the Church “puts forward false miracles.” The question 
is then reduced to one of fact and testimony; and we shall 
simply ask whether Mr. Tylor has examined into the elaborate 
system employed by the Catholic Church to investigate the 
truth of any asserted miracle before it gives it the sanction of 
its approbation. We are quite sure that he has not. It follows 
then that his sneer is unjust, as it is in opposition to sound 
reason. 

Belief to those who do not believe is credulity, and we 
think we are not judging him unfairly when we hold that, in 
speaking of the baneful credulity of the supernatural, Mr. Tylor 
is expressing his sentiments on the whole question of the 
existence of anything above nature. And we are quite aware 
that we have here of all other things the source of the hatred 
against the Church, namely, its belief in, and constant upholding 
of, the supernatural. And yet how unreasonable is this! Nature 
could not have existed if there were not something above nature 
to give it being, and to deny the possibility of supernatural 
action is to deny to God a power over His creatures, and is as 
absurd as to assert that the presence and action of man upon 
earth is inconsistent with the life and activity of the laws that 
govern the lower creation. 

If we could imagine the beasts endowed with reason, and 
at the same time ourselves invisible to their eyes, there might 
perhaps be sceptics among them who, in spite of all traditions 
of their race, in spite of the arguments of their own greatest 
philosophers, would still assert that the railways and steam 
ships were an ordinary growth of nature, and the Cincinnati 
pig-killing machine a voracious animal whose activity was as 
prodigious as his greed was insatiable. But it would still be 
true that there would be in the midst of them an agent, 
though not, in our sense, of a supernatural order, still as much 
above them as is the angelic or purely spiritual nature above 
ours. The question of supernatural agency, in short, is one of 
evidences. It is perfectly in accordance with all principles that 
can be adduced, as well as with all experiences. The perpetual 
tradition of all civilized races testifies that there is a supernatural 
Being Who rules the world, among Whose attributes is the power 
of manifesting Himself, that He has thus manifested Himself 
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to the world, as also the existence and action of innumerable 
inferior supernatural beings; and this belief is supported by an 
undercurrent of belief in supernatural agency found, according 
to Mr. Tylor’s own testimony, overlaid indeed by innumerable 
superstitions and errors, but still manifest in every race 
without exception throughout the world. Such belief can be 
scorned only by the ignorant and self-sufficient. 

Mr. Tylor speaks of the belief in magic as a result of the 
doctrines of the Catholic Church. It is necessary to make a 
few remarks upon this. It appears that in every race of men 
there is a tendency for the ignorant and weak minded to fall 
into superstition. The ignorant are disposed to attach mystery 
to that which is new and which they do not understand ; 
weak minds are ever fearing unseen agency; but there is a 
marked difference between the character of the superstition 
found among a Christian and simple people and that which 
belongs to heathen or vicious populations. The former may 
fall into exaggeration of the supernatural, believing in the 
continual interference of invisible creations of fancy, and may 
practise vain observations. But, error though this is, it is far 
less baneful than those dark and gloomy beliefs of diabolical 
power, those magic rites and demoniacal compacts which are 
characteristic of heathenism and deep corruption. The witch- 
craft which broke out in the thirteenth century had its origin 
among the Moors of Spain, where it flourished as in its 
true element, and it is a remarkable fact that the next great 
outbreak of this deadly superstition followed closely on the 
spread of the Reformation in the sixteenth century. Mr. 
Tylor’s assertion that it was the offspring of the Catholic 
Church is contrary to all evidence. How widely it was 
spread among ancient heathen nations is unknown to no one. 
How resolutely the Church waged war against it when it 
appeared within her precincts is no less well known, and it is 
no less well attested by history that its most fertile seed-bed has 
been found in the corruptions and hideous vices that prevailed 
outside the pale of the Church. 

The Bulls of Gregory the Ninth bear testimony to the 
degrading effect of the Roman Church,—so says Mr. Tylor. 
Has he, we ask, read one of those Bulls for himself? We 
believe he has not, for his authorities on this point are Lecky 
and Janus—certainly fitting authorities upon any question 
regarding the Holy See! For ourselves, we can say we have 
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taken the trouble to examine every one of the Bulls of Gregory 
the Ninth, and we can say also without fear of contradiction 
that there is not a passage in them—we shall not say which 
justifies Mr. Tylor’s assertion (simply to contradict it would 
be to insult the memory of this great Pontiff)—but which 
can excuse the real author of such an assertion from the charge 
of malevolent falsehood. The Negroes of Africa! We have 
read this Pontiff’s Bull of excommunication of the Emperor 
Frederick the Second of Germany, in which, with true Aposto- 
lical courage, he denounces the Emperor for his neglect of oath, 
his contempt of ecclesiastical liberties, and his oppression of 
widows and orphans and of every class of his people. We have 
read also the Bull of Canonization of the Seraphic St. Francis, 
in which he held up to the admiration of the world the man who 
had cast off the burthen of earthly ambition that he might more 
easily enter into the narrow gate, who, like Abraham, went forth 
from his people to the place which God had marked out for him, 
and who, like Jepthe, offered up to God his own flesh as his only 
begotten daughter, who had once deceived him, a holocaust, in 
the fire of charity, in hunger, thirst, and nakedness, with many 
watchings and fasts and scourgings, till he could say, with the 
Apostle—“ I live, not I, but Christ liveth in me.”* And that 
other, in which he holds up to the world the virtues of the 
most gentle of creatures, whose love of all and contempt for 
herself was so perfect a reproduction of the Gospel of Jesus 
Christ, St. Elizabeth of Hungary. If this was the barbarism 
of Nigritia, then we have been a long time learning the meaning 
of words. 

Mr. Tylor gives considerable space to a record of apparently 
spiritual manifestations which occur in the legends of various 
nations, with which he classes those which are related in the 
Catholic Church. “The Buddhist saint of high ascetic rank 
attains the power called perfection, whereby he is able to rise 
in the air, as also to overturn the earth and stop the sun.”+ 
Brahmins are described in the third century as “going about 
through the air two cubits from the ground.” Having also given 
an anecdote of Jamblichus the Neoplatonist, who, when told 
by his disciples that he had been raised ten cubits from the 
ground, answered them, “It was no fool that tricked you thus, 
but the thing is not true,”t he continues— “After a while, 
the prodigy which the Platonist disclaimed became a usual 
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attribute of Christian saints,” and having stated the examples 
of St. Richard, Chancellor to St. Edmund of Canterbury, of 
St. Ignatius, of St. Philip Neri, and others, he concludes— 
“The hallucination of rising and floating in the air is extremely 
common, and ascetics of all religions are especially liable to 
it.”* It is nothing new to us that impostors and magicians 
have in all times pretended to perform prodigies of preternatural 
power, but it is new to us that the existence of lying wonders is. 
any argument against the truth of real prodigies performed by 
the power of God. The wonders worked by the magicians of 
Pharaoh are no argument against the reality of the power of 
Moses, just as the pretensions of Simon Magus do not discredit 
the Gospel history of the Transfiguration of Jesus Christ, and 
we believe there is no believer in the truths of spiritualism so. 
staunch as to deny that there may yet be found out counter- 
feit manifestations to deceive the simple and magnify their 
pretended authors. It is a very shallow mind that will find in 
the prevalence of deceit an argument against the existence of 
that which is counterfeited. On the contrary, it is universally 
acknowledged that the prevalence of a belief is a strong 
argument for the existence of a basis of truths which has given 
rise to it, however error and imposture may be mixed up with it. 
Mr. Tylor does not know the evidence on which the prodigies. 
recorded by the saints rest; he sneers at them because they are 
prodigies, and in that he shows his ignorance. 

In another place he undertakes to show us how Catholic 
practices are but the perpetuation of heathen ceremonies, but 
in both the examples he adduces he is unfortunate. At the 
foot of the Palatine hill is a little church, originally, as tradition 
tells us, a temple of Romulus, now a church of St. Theodore 
Martyr. In heathen days, Mr. Tylor tells us, nurses and 
mothers used to present little children at this temple, 
mindful of the adventurous infancy of the Roman deity ;. 
and, in later times, Conyers Middleton used to look in and 
see ten or a dozen women, each with a sick child in her 
lap, sitting in silent reverence before the altar of the saint.t 
But he is not aware that St. Theodore the Martyr, whose feast 
is celebrated on November 9, and in whose honour this church is. 
dedicated, on account of his extreme youth was called in the 
early church St. Theodorus Tyro, and on that account alone was 
an object of devotion to children, who are brought to his church 
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to kiss his relic. Let our readers also notice Mr. Tylor’s account 
of the devotion to SS. Cosmas and Damian. “They were 
martyrs,” he tells us, “who suffered at A7geze in Cilicia. Now 
this place was celebrated-for the worship of AZsculapius, in whose 
temple incubation, z¢, sleeping for oracular dreams, was prac- 
tised. It seems as though the idea was transferred on the spot 
to the two local saints, for we next hear of them as appearing 
in a dream to the Emperor Justinian when he was ill at 
Byzantium. They cured him, he built them a temple, their 
cultus spread far and wide, and they frequently appeared to the 
sick to show them what they should do.”* He then tells us 
that “legend settled that they were physicians when on 
earth,” but surely it would have been more obvious and more 
fair to have acknowledged that all the ancient Greek Acts agree 
in speaking of them as skilled in medicine; that they were 
called in the early Church dvdpyvpu, to signify that they 
exercised their art without stipend; that, on account of their 
profession when on earth, they were particularly invoked in 
time of disease. The connection imagined by Mr. Tylor 
between the gift of curing disease and the city of A¢sculapius, 
and the inference drawn from the dream of Justinian, would 
seem to show a profound ignorance even of the fact that the 
faculty of curing diseases has in all Christian ages been 
attributed to innumerable saints, and that sleep has been 
an ordinary occasion for the communication of supernatural 
messages, from the days of Samuel to the flight into Egypt, to 
say nothing of countless similar manifestations in Christian 
times, but no one before dreamt that these holy persons were 
disciples of AZsculapius, or had invoked his spirit at Atgee. 
It is painful to record such expressions as the following, which 
immediately precedes the passage to which we have been 
referring—‘“ A crowd of saints who were once men and women 
now form an order of inferior deities, active in the affairs of men, 
and receiving from them reverence and prayer, thus strictly 
coming under the definition of manes.” We cite it to show 
our readers how far Mr. Tylor falls below the level of a 
scientific writer, and how unworthily he allows himself to be 
carried away by an ignorant prejudice, which has long been 
cast aside by the more respectable members even of that body 
whose name as well as. doctrine are a protest against the 
Catholic Church. 
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We might fill many pages with passages with which we 
have similar reason to find fault, but we must draw to a close. 
We shall add only one, and we introduce it on account of its 
importance, and we may add, its audacity. Our readers will 
not forget that Mr. Tylor disclaims all religious bias, and is 
professedly writing a purely scientific work. We may also 
remind them that it is probable he has never opened a book of 
Catholic theology in his life. He probably, however, knows 
that the divine institution of the Christian Sacrifice is held as 
of divine faith by two hundred millions of his fellow creatures, 
and he might have known, if he had cared to learn, that down 
to the sixteenth century no writer of any character was ever 
known to deny it, and yet he tells us without apology, and with 
a courage that shows a master in the art of unblushing asser- 
tions, as a thing unquestioned, that “though the ceremony of 
Sacrifice did not form an original part of Christian worship, its 
prominent place in the ritual was obtained in early centuries.” * 
So we are to believe, on Mr. Tylor’s authority, that Christ did 
not institute a sacrifice, that the “solemn Eucharistic meal of 
the primitive Christians in time assumed the name of the 
Sacrifice of the Mass, and was adapted to a ceremonial in which 
an offering of food and drink is set out by a priest on an altar 
in a temple, and consumed by priest and worshippers.”+ It 
would be too much to expect Mr. Tylor to have even a single 
correct notion of the great Christian mystery, and perhaps even 
to respect what he does not understand, but we should have 
wished to have been spared this insult to what we hold so dear. 

We are not writing theology, but we shall give one testi- 
mony from the early Church, and one from a great Protestant 
divine, who merited so well of the Church of England as to be 
honoured with a monument of alabaster in Westminster Abbey. 
In the fourth book of St. Irenzus’ Contra Haereses, after 
speaking of the consecration of the bread by our Lord in the 
Last Supper, this Father goes on to say—“ And in a similar 
manner the Chalice, which is a creature of earth like ourselves, 
He confessed to be His Blood, and taught a new oblation of a 
new testament ; which the Church receiving from the Apostles 
throughout the whole world offers to that God Who gives 
us for our food the first fruits of His gifts in the new 
Testament.” And then having cited the Prophet Malachi 
i. 10, 11, he continues—“ Most clearly showing by this that the 
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former people will cease to offer to God ; but that in every place 
a Sacrifice will be offered to Him, and that a pure one.”* It is 
impossible that anything could be more clear than this testi- 
mony of a Father who flourished in the second century, whether 
we consider the question of transubstantiation, the reality of the 
sacrifice, or the tradition in the third century, that this faith had 
been handed down by the Apostles. We shall now see what 
Ernest Grabe says, and then we shall finish. “It is certain,” he 
says, “that Irenzus and all the Fathers whose writings we 
have, whether contemporary with the Apostles or immediately 
succeeding them, held the holy Eucharist to be a sacrifice of the 
New Law.”+ 

We have said that we should point out certain conclusions 
to be legitimately drawn from the facts adduced by Mr. Tylor. 
We shall do so in very few words, for we have already passed 
the limits which we had set ourselves. In the first place, the 
unity of our nature is brought out and set before us with 
singular clearness. It is quite beyond belief that so wonderful 
a coincidence of beliefs, of habits, even of modes of expression, 
could have existed among people so various if they had not 
their root in a nature common to all. It is shown to us, also, 
that there is not a people, however ignorant, however debased, 
but possess, though in a degraded form, the notion of a spiritual 
being within themselves, of invisible power without them, of one 
Supreme Being superior to all, of a future happy state for the 
good and of punishment for the wicked, of the duty of sacrifice 
and prayer, of adoration and propitiation. These notions are 
like the scattered fragments of an ancient inscription, illegible 
and unintelligible as they lie, but when placed together and 
stript of the various weeds that have become attached to them, 
represent a record of admirable beauty and simplicity—the 
legend of the primitive revelation made to the human race. 
We are far from denying that there is much in heathenism 
which to a superficial observer may not plainly seem to have 
passed on into the practice of the Christian Church. We know 
there are Buddhist monasteries in Thibet, and convents of 
recluses in China. The Church uses water in her sacred 
functions, and so did the Pagans; she sanctifies the temples 
of the gods, and institutes Christian festivals on the days 
once set apart for heathen worship. In this we see the wisdom 
of the Church, which, when the object only of the celebration 
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was wicked, knew how to turn it to good in the way most 
easy to the nature of man. And we also see how close do 
the rites and practices of Christianity lie at the very core of 
our nature, that in many instances what the inspired Church 
has ordered and blessed is approached and shadowed by the 
tendencies of nature herself in the really dark ages of Paganism, 
illustrating a truth which is only denied by those who are 
profoundly ignorant both of the Church and our nature—that 
the perfect adaptation to the wants of the human heart which 
is found in the Christian religion, is a proof that it is not the 


work of man, but of God. 
A. W. 


Song of the Spring to the Summer. 


O port of the time to be, 

My conqueror, I began for thee ! 
Enter into thy poet’s pain, 

And take the riches of the rain, 
And make the perfect year for me. 


Thou unto whom my lyre shall fall, 
Whene’er thou comest, hear my call. 
Oh, keep the promise of my lays, 
Take the sweet parable of my days ; 
I trust thee with the aim of all. 


And if thy thoughts unfold from me, 
Know that I, too, have hints of thee ; 
Dim hopes that come across my mind, 
In the rare days of warmer wind, 

And tones of summer in the sea. 


And I do set thy paths, and guide 

Thy blossoms on the wild hill side. 
And I, thy bygone bard, will share 

The flowers that press thy feet, where’er 
I led those feet before I died. 
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WE were invited to the procession at St. Lazare, which was to 
take place immediately after Vespers on the feast of Corpus 
Christi, but though we arrived a quarter of a hour before the time 
specified we found to our disappointment that it had already 
begun. The great bell was clanging away in a quick and 
exulting carillon that was strangely at variance with its usual 
slow and solemn cadence. “You hear that,” said the grizzly 
old soldier who acts as Cerberus, and opens the formidable door 
after peering suspiciously at you through the little grating in 
the middle of it; “that means that the cortege is en route.” It 
was so indeed, and pretty far advanced by the time we had 
penetrated into the inner region of the prison and been marched 
over some half a mile of corridor to join the procession. Owing 
to the threatening aspect of the day, which had been misty all 
the morning, they had anticipated the time by half a hour in 
hopes of getting through the ceremony before the rain came 
down in good earnest. 

Crossing the central préau, we saw the grand reposoir where 
the Blessed Sacrament had first halted. It was on a high 
platform with a broad row of steps leading to it; over the 
altar rose a canopy supported by many slender pillars, all pink 
and white, a gossamer temple of tissue paper and green leaves ; 
one of those wonderful fairy fabrics which nuns, French nuns in 
particular, have the gift of making out of nothing. Garlands of 
roses ran in delicate festoons from pillar to pillar, and tall green 
plants, common enough, but gracefully arranged and abundant, 
and washed to the brightest emerald by the fine persistent 
drizzle of the early afternoon, made a rich background to the 
snowy altar glittering with lights and flowers. The voices of 
the choristers, as they came floating towards us through the 
open doors of the gallery through which the procession was 
wending its way, sounded, not indeed artistically thrilling, but 
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harmonious enough and indescribably touching. At one end 
of the court the door of the church stood wide open, and you 
saw three altars brilliantly illuminated and glowing in the 
distance like burning bushes ; outside a great concourse of 
spectators, worshippers I should rather say, were standing 
their ground bravely in spite of the wet which had now set 
in thoroughly; they were mostly the genus de service and 
general staff of the prison, with their families and friends, but 
beside these, ranged against the wall were two rows of prisoners. 
We entered the gallery. At the end of it was a reposoir, raised 
high enough to be seen a great way off, and like the others on 
fire with wax lights. In front of it a band of young women 
dressed in white, with green sashes, and green and white 
wreaths on their heads, stood ranged “in order serviceable,” 
holding banners, white, pink, and green, but mostly white, 
with appropriate inscriptions to the Blessed Sacrament and 
our Lady. Then came some of the nuns, and after them 
the choristers, about twenty in number, their voices heard so 
near sounded less sweet than when they reached us mellowed 
by intervening space, but they were well trained and kept time 
and tune better than many a more ambitious choir. They too 
were dressed in white with wreaths and sashes like the standard 
bearers. One and all were prisoners undergoing their sentence 
for offences more or less grave. The dresses were of the 
plainest make and quality, calico with deep capes, but they 
looked as pretty and effective as any costly tissue could have 
looked. The green is selected as the symbolical colour of 
sorrow and of hope. By the aid of this soft and becoming 
costume the faces looked fresh, a few almost comely, but the 
generality retained, in spite of all help from fairer accessories, 
the hard, vicious look that gives to their ugliness something 
almost superhuman in its repulsiveness. 

A troop of fleuristes immediately preceded the golden canopy 
as it was carried from one station to another, they were all quite 
little children, some of them so small that it was as much as 
they could do to trot along steadily by themselves bearing the 
burthen of their honours in the shape of a basket filled with 
flowers leaves, and tied to their waist with pink and white 
ribbons; one little toddler in making its curtsey upset itself 
and was with difficulty set on its legs again. They were 
dressed in white, and wore white garlands of roses on their 
heads ; at a given signal the small hands began simultaneously 
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to throw the contents of their baskets up into the air with 
infantine energy. We were standing close to one and noticed 
a blank look on its face when on hearing the signal it perceived 
there remained only a solitary rose leaf in the bottom of its 
basket ; but like a true Francaise, the little girl proved equal 
to the occasion, she set to diligently tearing up the leaf into 
many pieces, and then threw them out one by one so as to 
keep time with her companions. Each time the procession 
halted, a little girl, somewhat older than the rest, glided along 
the two rows of /leuristes, and discreetly replenished their 
baskets from a large one, which she carried behind as a reserve. 
The walls of the spacious galleries through which we advanced 
were lined on either side with détenues,* their course dark 
livery of shame and chastisement contrasting forcibly with the 
bright attire of the few among them who had been chosen for 
the privilege of the day’s festivity. But the attitude of all was 
uniformly reverent and recollected. I saw one poor creature, 
perhaps the most hideous in that long line of hideousness, who 
burst into tears and literally shook with sobs when the bell 
sounded and all knelt down to receive the blessing. Another 
was weeping quietly with her face turned towards the wall as 
if to escape being seen, but when she rose and we moved on, 
I saw an agonized expression on her features that I shall 
never forget. 

We returned finally to the church, which, in spite of the 
draw on its congregation for the cortege, was well filled in 
every part. A steep row of steps leads to the altar, which 
looks down on the nave as from a hill. The little fleuristes 
knelt at either end of the steps all the way up, emptied their 
baskets finally at the last Benediction, while every one present 
joined in a loud, triumphant canticle of praise. It was all very 
simple, but no words could convey an adequate idea of the 
impressiveness, the touching solemnity of the whole scene. It 
was so suggestive of things too divinely beautiful for poor 
human language to convey. There were many processions in 
many churches in Paris on the /éte Dieu, but in none of them 
assuredly was there a congregation more edifyingly reverent in 
outward demeanour than that which followed our dear Lord in 
His progress through the sombre galleries of the prison, where 
He dwells amidst a multitude of sinners and a few chosen ones 
who have left all things to follow Him. 

* Prisoners undergoing punishment after judgment. 
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The Sisters were too busy assisting in the great ceremony 
of the day, marshalling the bands of choristers and banner- 
bearers, fleuristes, attending to the reposoirs, &c., to be able to 
exercise the usual amount of surveillance on the dangerous 
army of culprits under their command. But there was nothing 
to remind you of this; the prisoners kept to their places, or 
fell into rank with the strictest decorum, observing the estab- 
lished rules, and obeying the customary signals as promptly as 
if each had a nun at her elbow. There was no sign of personal 
restraint anywhere visible ; the soldiers were outside the prison 
as usual, and there were no armed guardians within sight. It 
was a rare opportunity for an outbreak—a turbulent demon- 
stration, at any rate, which, if it did the prisoners no good, 
would at least have been a vent for their own feelings, and 
worried and alarmed the community. But it had not evidently 
occurred to them to improve the occasion. The nuns, as on 
a previous day when we visited the prison, were everywhere 
greeted with marks of respect and good feeling. What a 
system is this that works this constant wonder! No gens-darmes, 
no police of this world’s recruiting, however cleverly organized 
or liberally paid, could manage hundreds of desperate women, 
disarming and winning them, as do those loving Sisters recruited 
by the God of Calvary, and paid out of the treasury of His 
Sacred Heart! The more you see of the mechanism of the 
prison of St. Lazare, the more the beauty of the marvel grows 
upon you, the more lovely appears the omnipotence of that 
love which inspires filial women with the spirit of heroic sacri- 
fice, that impels them to accept such a ministry of mercy 
towards their outcast sisterhood, and to persevere in it, the 
more you realize that love and love only is the lever which can 
lift up those fallen ones and bring them back to the arms of the 
Good Shepherd. 

Before leaving we had a conversation with Sceur Eléonore, 
the Superioress of the Sisters, in the parlour. Our first 
inquiry was whether the babies who had worked so hard 
scattering their flowers belonged to the population under her 
rule. To our unutterable astonishment, she replied that they 
were. With the exception of some few who belonged to the 
tradesmen who supplied the prison, they were de /a correction ; 
the tiny one who had upset herself was of the number. Sceur 
Eléonore could not remember the precise nature of the enormity 
for which she had been committed, but she had betrayed some 
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proclivity towards breaking the Seventh Commandment no 
doubt, pilfered a cake or a sugarstick from a stall, most likely. 
Parents who do not feel a vocation to bring up their offspring 
in the right path occasionally hand them over on smal! provo- 
cation to the salutary régime of St. Lazare; but these juvenile 
miscreants do now and then betray a vehemence of passion 
which, left to grow its growth unchecked, leads in after life to 
the hulks or the gallows, makes murderers and pétroleuses of the 
future women. In the meantime, nothing is left undone during 
their sojourn in the prison to save the young criminals and 
prevent them from falling into lower depths of crime, and to 
rescue the older and more hardened prisoners, even at the 
eleventh hour, from their evil courses. There is a retreat given 
for them every year. This year it took place in the middle of 
May. It was preached by four Jesuit Fathers, who were assisted 
in their arduous task by the two chaplains in ordinary. The 
result was most consoling; five hundred and twenty prisoners 
received Holy Communion on the last day of the retreat, and 
more than a hundred the Sacrament of Confirmation. Many 
of those who confessed were old absentees of thirty and forty 
years standing. Sceur Eléonore said they never remembered 
a retreat attended with richer results. On this feast of Corpus 
Christi there were eighty communicants among the défenues. 

We were curious to know something of the heroines of the 
Commune whom we had seen at St. Lazare last December. 
They had all taken their departure long since to Versailles, and 
been despatched from there to various places of punishment. 
These strong-minded ladies have been very mildly dealt with 
by the Government. Some few were condemned to death, but 
the judges in each case found the convenient circonstances 
attenuantes invisible to all eyes but theirs, and the sentence was 
commuted to transportation for life, or so many years of penal 
servitude. The Superioress told us of a characteristic interview 
she had recently with the famous Michel of Montmartre, a 
woman who had surpassed the reddest of the Reds during 
those terrible days in physical courage and ferocity, a creature 
who seemed endowed with the genius of incendiarism. She had 
been at St. Lazare for three months, under the charge of the 
Sisters of Marie-Joseph, was tried, condemned to death, and her 
sentence of course commuted. Pending a convenient opportu- 
nity for sending her with a gang of others to her final destination, 
she was confided to the prison of Auberine, a branch of 
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St. Lazare. Sceur Eléonore happened to be passing through on 
one of her tours of inspection at the time, and Michel, hearing 
of it, requested to see her. She accosted her former guardian 
with a sort of audacious donhommie, and said— 


“I am going away for a time [the sentence was transportation for life], 
but I give you rendez-vous a bientét; you will soon see me and mine again 
here. I do not say this asathreat. You know my opinions about priests. 
Well, I have little more love for nuns than for them; but all the same, I am 
glad to have spent some time amongst you. It has thrown down a good 
many of my prejudices. You are not at all what I thought you were, and 
when the time comes I will remember the Sceurs Marie-Joseph ; I will show 
you that I am not ungrateful. You were kind to me and gave me good 
advice, and I wont forget it.” 


Sceur Eléonore tried to remonstrate with the infatuated 
woman, and to make her see the folly, putting all higher 
considerations out of the question, of cherishing such dreams ; 
she reminded her that the Reds could never again have such an 
opportunity as they had had last time; that they were crippled 
and scattered and disarmed, and that there was a powerful force 
over them which was continually on the watch, taking note of 
every stir that looked suspicious. But Michel shook her head 
and smiled grimly at these delusive arguments. 


“We have learned a great deal in our struggle and our defeat,” she 
replied, “ we would do far better now with smaller opportunities, because we 
have experience ; we know where our own and our enemy’s weak points lie ; 
and as to arms, we are not so badly provided as you fancy, and when the 
time comes we know where to get plenty more. You will see the Commune 
at St. Lazare again before long, mazs soyez tranguille ma seur, on se sou- 
wiendra de vous /” 


Alarming as this au revoir sounded, one could not help 
being amused at its cool affrontery and the tone of patronage 
the woman assumed. “At any rate,” we remarked to the 
Superioress, “it is reassuring to you to feel you have a friend 
in high place when the storm bursts.” But she laughed, and 
declared that the protection of the devil did not reassure her at 
all. She thought that Michel, animated by a blind fanatical 
faith in her own party and a corresponding contempt for the 
existing order of things, exaggerated the position by putting 
the rendez-vous at such short date, but in the main she fully 
believes in her previsions. The Commune has not said its 
last word, and this indomitable spirit of hatred, whetted as it 
now is by a thirst for revenge, must sooner or later find a vent. 
Michel is but the mouthpiece of a body, the type of a numerous 
class ; she described her as an extreme specimen of that human 
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tiger species, who start up no one knows whence, at the first 
roll of the revolutionary drum. She has the head of a man on 
the shoulders of a woman, extraordinary grasp of mind, she is 
far-seeing, full of fiery activity, utterly reckless of her own life 
and other peoples, gifted with a power of stirring the passions 
of those around her and innoculating them with her own wild 
theories—everything in fact that constitutes the ideal of a 
revolutionary leader. She has clearly no more doubt in her 
own destiny and the power of her own will to overrule the 
circumstances in which she is temporarily entangled than she 
has of being able to recruit a regiment of pétroleuses from the 
heights of Montmartre. 

Sceur Eléonore seemed then to believe that events would 
justify her hopes and threats; it was not impossible, she 
thought, that God would use this formidable element-as the 
fire by which France would be purified, and in that case it 
only remained for us to pray that He may bring good of the 
evil, and light out of the darkness, and that His hand may 
be again outstretched to shelter and defend His own. 

G. R. 


Sonnet. 


THE POET TO NATURE. 


I HAVE no secrets from thee, lyre sublime, 

My lyre whereof I make my melody. 

I sing one way, like the west wind, through thee, 
With my whole heart, and thy sweet strings do chime. 


But thou, who soundest in my tune and rhyme, 
Hast tones I wake not in thy land and sea; 
Loveliness not for me, secrets from me, 
Thoughts for another, and another time. 


And as, the west wind passed, the south wind alters 
His intimate sweet things, his hues of noon, 

The voices of his waves, sounds of his pine, 

The meanings of his lost heart—this thought falters 
In my short song ; another bard shall tune 


Thee, O my lyre, to other songs than mine. 
A 
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VI.—MADAME DE SEVIGNE’S LETTERS. 

APART from her literary reputation, a certain interest is attached 
to Madame de Sévigné as a descendant of St. Jane Frances de 
Chantal, Foundress of the Order of the Visitation. The only 
son of the Saint, Count Celse Bénigne de Rabutin Chantal, left 
one child, Marie de Rabutin Chantal, who took by her marriage 
the name of Sévigné, which she has rendered so celebrated in 
the world of letters. She was born at Paris on the 5th of 
February, 1626, and was two years old at the time of her 
father’s death. Five years later she also lost her mother, and 
was placed under the care of her maternal grandfather, Philippe 
de Coulanges, until his death at the end of four years, when she 
found a protector and real father in her uncle, the Abbé de 
Coulanges, to whom she refers in her letters under the endearing 
title of /e bien bon. Marie de Rabutin spent her early years in a 
pleasant country house at Sucy, a village in the neighbourhood 
of Paris, and thus acquired the taste for country life which she 
always retained. Little is known of her youth, except that her 
mind was carefully cultivated. She learnt Italian, Spanish, and 
Latin, having for instructors and guides in her literary pursuits 
two well known men, Ménage and Chapelain. The latter, who 
had been attached to her family for years as tutor, seemed to: 
fall naturally into the position of her preceptor. 

Mademoiselle de Rabutin Chantal was introduced into 
society at about fifteen years of age, towards the close of 
Louis the Thirteenth’s reign. She was of very pleasing 
appearance, although her features were not regular, and she 
soon won the admiration of the Marquis de .Sévigné, and at 
seventeen became his wife. The marriage was less advantageous 
than might have seemed due to her birth and fortune, and besides 
this, Sévigné was an extravagant, dissipated man, ill-calculated 
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to appreciate the brilliancy and cultivation of his wife’s mind, 
although he esteemed her high qualities. Thus she has said 
that he respected but did not love her, and that she, on the 
other hand, loved buf could not respect him. Not only did he 
neglect her, but, by his extravagance, he made considerable 
inroads upon her fortune. Perhaps it was well for Madame de 
Sévigné’s future happiness that he died from the effects of a 
duel in 1651, though her affection for him was deep enough to 
cause her very lively sorrow at the intelligence of his death. 
Left a widow at twenty-five, Madame de Sévigné had ample 
opportunities of consoling herself by a happier alliance, but she 
chose rather to devote herself to the education of her two young 
children, while her dilapidated fortune was somewhat reestab- 
lished under the careful management of her uncle, the Abbé de 
Coulanges, who came to live with her, and succeeded in restoring 
her affairs to order before her children were grown up. 

Home duties, however, did not absorb all the interest of 
Madame de Sévigné. Young, brilliant, and possessing a 
strong inclination for literature, it was natural that she should 
enter freely into the society that was suitable to her position. 
Such a woman would find her own element in the well-known 
reunions of the Hétel de Rambouillet. It is probable she had a 
share in them for a very brief period before her marriage, and 
that the formation of her character, as well as her taste for 
intellectual pleasures, were due in a great measure to the 
influence of these meetings. But, as she was young when she 
married, we may conclude that it was at a later period that her 
part in them was most prominent. At the time of her widow- 
hood the Hétel Rambouillet, though still the chief resort of wit 
and learning, no longer stood alone in that respect. 

This mention of the Hétel Rambouillet in connection with 
Madame de Sévigné may naturally suggest to the reader that 
she was one of those famous Précieuses whose name would now 
be forgotten but for the satire which Molitre has heaped upon 
it. But in this, as in other matters, Moli¢tre may well convey 
an unfair impression to our minds. It was Moliére’s cue to 
run down what was, or had been, in opposition to the Court, 
and thus the Hétel de Rambouillet fared ill at his hands. The 
idea which the name Précieuse now suggests is one of pedantry 
and pretentiousness. But all who frequented these gatherings 
were not equally given to extravagance. It was only in later 
days that correct taste degenerated into fastidiousness. Origi- 
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nally the meetings at the Hétel de Rambouillet contributed to 
elevate the tone of society, and helped considerably towards the 
perfection of the French language. M. de Rambouillet, of an 
ancient and noble family, married Catharine de Vivonne, a 
daughter of the Marquis of Pisani and of Julia Savelli, who 
was related to Marie de Medici and some of the highest families 
in Rome. At the time of her marriage, in 1600, Catharine was 
only twelve years old, but notwithstanding the disparity of age, 
M. de Rambouillet always treated her with much deference 
and respect. Her mind was of a superior and refined order, 
and she possessed a truly Italian love for the fine arts. Her 
husband had been already disgusted with the Court under 
Richelieu, and when she was twenty years of age she refused 
to go there any more. From this time they began to receive 
in their own house all who were worthy of distinction either 
in literature or the arts. They made no attempt at confining 
themselves strictly to rank or any other external recommenda- 
tions. Before long, their receptions attracted all that was most 
worthy of notice in wit and talent in Paris, and thus began that 
kind of opposition of which we have spoken. 

But it is not our present purpose to give a full account of 
the Hétel de Rambouillet and other similar gatherings, which 
were held for about half a century, during which time their 
influence was at various periods very different in its import- 
ance and in its tendency. From about the year 1608, we find 
among the fadituds of these salons the names of Malherbe, 
Gombault, Vaugelas, then Chapelain (introduced by Arnauld 
d’Andilly), Balzac, Voiture, even Richelieu himself, Conrart, 
Godeau, Corneille, Scarron, Saint-Evremond, Ménage, and others, 
as well as George and Madeleine de Scudéry, to the latter of 
whom Rambouillet’s eldest daughter, Julie, became extremely 
attached. Besides men of letters, all were welcome, who to 
high rank added an inclination for wit and mental diversion. 
Women also mixed in these circles, though in a smaller number 
than men. Here was to be found the Princess de Condé, as 
well as her daughter, the future heroine of the Fronde; Madame 
d’Aiguillon, niece to Cardinal Richelieu, Madame de Sable, 
Mesdames de la Suze, d’Auchy and de Saint-Ange, Mesdemoi- 
selles d’Aumale and d’Estrées, and Mademoiselle Paulet. Three 
of the Arnaulds frequented these réunions, especially Arnauld 
d’Andilly. But all cliques, either political or religious, were 
avoided in this society, as it was formed for the enjoyment and 
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advancement of intellectual pursuits. Madame de Rambouillet’s 
own family formed no unimportant part of these groups—her 
son, who had become deformed by an accident, was witty and 
clever, and her daughters also inherited their mother’s talent. 
Out of five, three became nuns; but Julie, the eldest, remained 
at home, where she gained as much popularity as her mother. 
Indeed, from the time of her marriage (which she delayed till 
she was thirty-eight), the charm and brilliance of the Hétel de 
Rambouillet are said to have declined, the tone of its society 
growing stiff and pedantic under the influence of her youngest 
sister, Claire d’Angennes, whose views of propriety seem to have 
been somewhat after the style of Moliére’s heroines. 

The influence of the Hétel de Rambouillet is summed up 
for us by a late French writer in the following passage— 


The reunions of the Hétel Rambouillet date as far back as the end of 
Henry the Fourth’s reign, they were at the height of their splendour during 
Louis the Thirteenth’s reign, at the time of the regency and of the Fronde 
they had begun to decline, and had quite lost their sway upon society when 
Louis the Fourteenth had attained the age when he occupied his due position 
as head of the Court. 

With regard to literature, we must distinguish several epochs in the same 
space of time: the dominion of Richelieu, the period of the regency, of the 
Fronde, and, finally, of Louis the Fourteenth’s marriage and the peace of 
the Pyrenees, lasting throughout the glorious portion of the Great Monarch’s 
reign. To the first epoch belong almost exclusively Malherbe, Corneille, 
Balzac, and Voiture; to the second, Saint-Evremond, Ménage, Sarrasin, 
Chapelain ; to the third, Pascal, Bossuet, Moliére, la Fontaine, Racine, 
Boileau, Pellisson. During the whole of the first epoch the Hdétel de 
Rambouillet maintained its sway over the manners and habits of good 
society. Then political divisions and the licence of war cause the suspension 
of these meetings, change their nature, or impair their vigour. At the return 
of peace fresh vigour is infused into society, while the arts and sciences 
acquire new life and another form under the generous Fouquet, and later 
sunder the auspices of Colbert and of Louis the Fourteenth. Then the Hétel 
de Rambouillet loses its last remnant of influence. Moliére’s comedy of 
the Précieuses Redicules marks out this period, but did not produce it. A 
long series of great men give lustre to the reign of the great King; but 
during the last twenty years of this reign, one more epoch may be observed 
—namely, that which heralds the approval of the scandalous regency of the 
Duc d’Orleans, and has already all its characteristics. Elogiums have ceased, 
enthusiasm has died out, misfortune and misery have thrown their dark veil 
upon ancient trophies ; in literature new men of genius rise up, but they paint 
for us the degradation of the times, or they satirize the Government. This 
is the period of Fénélon, J. B. Rousseau, Chaulieu and le Sage; for it must 
be remembered that the comedy of Turcaret, which seems to be so exact 
a picture of the regency, was really acted six years before Louis the 
Fourteenth’s death. Madame de Sévigné, who died in 1696, scarcely caught 
a glimpse of even the beginning of this last epoch; it is true she only 
appeared at the end of the first period, but she passed through all the others. 
In 1644, when she first occupied any position in society, even the names of 
Moliére, Boileau, la Fontaine, and Racine were unknown. Then the reunions 
of the Hotel de Rambouillet were composed of all that was most illustrious 
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in France as to rank, dignity, or birth: women who were remarkable either 
for beauty or ability, highly valued admission into these circles. Never 
had their influence over literature, manners, and reputations been greater or 
more absolute. They reigned supreme over the French Academy, then just 
called into existence ; they reigned also over the most brilliant society of 
the capital, and even at Court: but as those great empires which have 
lasted very long are, at the moment of their utmost prosperity, nearly 
approaching those dangers and catastrophes which shake and ruin them, so 
the highest prosperity to the Hétel de Rambouillet was but little distant 
from its decay and fall.* 


Il. 

In contemporary writers we find mention of very charming 
reception days at Madame de Sévigné’s own house, where she 
resided with the Abbé de Coulanges. We can easily imagine 
that her originality and vivacity, as well as her habits of good 
society, would render her a most engaging hostess. It is greatly 
to her credit that at a period of lax morals she kept clear of any 
entanglement, though she did not quite escape the whispers of 
scandal. Her biographers give a list of conspicuous persons 
who paid court to her, but she appears never to have gone 
beyond the limits of a sincere friendship with any, and she 
knew well how to put an end to intimacies which might have 
compromised her. Fouquet, the famous surintendant, was 
probably one of her dearest friends, and, at the time of his 
disgrace, when his private letters were all seized—letters which 
injured many reputations before intact—it was rumoured that 
his correspondence with Madame de Sévigné had been found, and 
that it would not bear the light of day. But the letters turned out 
to be those of an affectionate friend, and nothing more. In spite 
of the fame due to her letters, which may be looked upon as 
minute chronicles of the period in which she lived, Madame de 
Sévigné owes much of the &/at attached to her name to the 
literary and historical claims of her cotemporaries. It is not 
simply the woman who excelled in chitchat letters who has 
escaped oblivion for nearly two centuries, although her gifts as a 
correspondent were of no ordinary description. But her title to 
our attention is chiefly that she was able to write of Bossuet and 
Bourdaloue, de Rancé, Boileau, La Fontaine, Moliére, Racine,,. 
and Rochefoucauld. Her life, which was a long one, was passed 
at a most eventful time in history, she was born soon after 
Richelieu’s access to power, she saw his death and that of Louis 
the Thirteenth, the regency of Anne of Austria, the wars of the 
Fronde, the majority of Louis the Fourteenth, and she survived. 

* Memoires de M. de'Sévigné. Nalckenaer, vol. i., pp. 27, 28. 
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during many years of his reign, associating with the most 
eminent characters of the day. 

No trait in Madame de Sévigné is so strongly marked as her 
maternal love. Further on we shall observe that we owe the 
greater part of her correspondence to this cause, but long before 
this we find her devoting the best years of her life to her duties 
asa mother. She had been left, as we have said, a widow with 
two children, a son and daughter. The latter engrossed the 
principle share of her affection, which is described as a passion 
rather than the ordinary feeling of a mother to her daughter. 
It is true she seems to have failed in no duty to her son, but ina 
time of general licence as to morals, there were many influences 
to draw him away from her. Marguerite de Sévigné was 
“introduced” by her mother in 1663, two years after the death 
of Mazarin, when Louis the Fourteenth having taken the 
matter into his own hands, the reign of the Grand Monarque 
had begun indeed. If we may judge by the descriptions and 
compliments of the day, Mademoiselle de Sévigné was very 
beautiful. Certainly her education, as well as the training of 
her manners, had been of a high order, and yet her mother had 
to suffer some anxiety regarding her settlement. About five 
years seem to have passed without bringing any notable offers 
of marriage, until, in 1668, three advances of this kind were 
made. The favoured suitor was a M. de Grignan ; both mother 
and daughter agreed in their preference, though it is probable 
that the attachment of Marguerite de Sévigné was not at first of 
an ardent nature. In a worldly point of view, the Count de 
Grignan was an excellent farzz, but he was nearly forty years 
of age, and had been twice a widower. Still Marguerite had 
a real affection as well as respect for him. Indeed, we can 
imagine that he must have had some qualities that would 
recommend him highly, since his first wife had been the 
fastidious Angélique Claire d’Angennes, second daughter of 
Madame de Rambouillet, one who may be looked upon as a 
“ Précieuse,” par excellence. M. de Grignan is described as a tall, 
dignified looking man, though not handsome, of highly culti- 
vated taste, as well as manners, and filling a high position, and 
of large fortune. In fact, there seemed nothing more that a 
mother could desire for her child. 

The marriage of Marguerite, which did not then seem to 
entail any separation between her mother and herself, took place 
at Paris, in January, 1669. The first few months amply fulfilled 
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every anticipation of happiness, as M. de Grignan held a place 
at Court, but the following year he was appointed Lieutenant- 
General of the Government of Provence. It was an important 
post, so that even Madame de Sévigné could not do otherwise 
than urge his acceptance of it, although it entailed the great 
privation of her life in parting her from her beloved daughter. 
Her trial proved, however, the gain of posterity; though she had 
already obtained some credit as a letter-writer, her extreme 
industry in this respect dates from her daughter’s quitting Paris 
to join her husband in Provence. The first epistle addressed to 
Madame de Grignan in her new home is not of much public 
interest, but a portion of it will convey some idea of the tender 
affection with which Madame de Sévigné regarded her daughter. 
Paris, Friday, February 6, 1671. 

My grief would be a very limited one were I able to describe it to you, 
so I will not attempt it. In vain I seek for my dear child; I find her 
not, for every step that she takes carries her farther from me. I went to 
St. Mary’s weeping, almost dying, for it seemed as though my heart and soul 
were being torn from me. Ah! what atrying separation! I begged to be 
left alone, then they led me into Madame Housset’s room, and lighted a fire. 
Agnes gazed at me without speaking, that was our intercourse. I remained 
there sobbing incessantly for five hours. My thoughts seemed, as it were, to 
kill me. I wrote to M.de Grignan, you can imagine the tone of my letter. 
After this I went to see Madame de la Fayette, who redoubled my sorrows 
by the interest she took in them; she was alone, ill and sad on account of 
the death of-her sister, who was a nun; she was just in the mood I could 
have wished. M. de la Rochefoucauld came ; we only talked about you and 
of the good reason I have for my grief. . . . At eight o’clock, I left Madame 
de la Fayette’s, but, alas! can you not understand what I felt on coming up 
these stairs? There was the room which I used always to enter—alas, I 
found the door open, but it was all in disorder, unfurnished. And there 
was your little child, who seemed like my own! Can you imagine what I 
suffered? The night watches were dreary, and when morning came, my 
mind had made no advance towards rest. 


In depicting the mother’s devotion for her daughter we must 
not omit to mention that her affection was by no means deficient 
towards her son Charles de Sévigné ; she carried out thoroughly 
her duty towards him, but we possess few details regarding his 
earlier years. He showed a lively ingenuous nature with strong 
literary inclinations, which in after life were developed into 
erudition ; but his position and family traditions pointed to the 
army as his career. He was still quite young when he served 
as a volunteer in defence of the Island of Candia, attacked by 
the Turks. Great numbers were slain—more than a quarter of 
the expedition, but the officers distinguished themselves nobly 
in the encounter, though their gallant conduct appears to have 
passed unrewarded. Soon after, the young Marquis de Sévigné 
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rejoined his mother. We can gather from some of her letters 
regarding him that she used much tact and adroitness in her 
endeavours to rescue him from a course of dissipation. Some of 
his confidences to her must have been of a revolting nature, but 
she accepted them, as she wrote to Madame de Grignan, that 
she might avail herself of the opportunity to say “a little word 
about God,” and to urge upon him a “good confession.” Toa 
certain extent Madame de Sévigné succeeded in exercising a 
wholesome influence over her son, so far as to persuade him that 
even in evil doing there may be a code of so-called honour, but 
we can hardly help being repelled by the touch of flippancy 
betrayed in these descriptions of her son’s evil practices. There 
may be something to admire in the influence so skilfully used 
over him; but we see the influence of a thoroughly worldly 
atmosphere upon a person who is not pious, in the style in 
which Madame de Sévigné runs on to her daughter about 
Charles’ entanglement with Ninon de I’Enclos and other bad 
people of the time. In truth, there is this to repel any reader 
who takes up Madame de Sévigné with the thought fresh in 
his mind that she was the granddaughter of Madame de 
Chantal. She chose to live in the world, at a time when the 
world may not have been worse than it is now, but when 
perhaps manners were coarser and vice less hypocritical. She 
passed through it without losing her own dignity as a Christian 
lady, but, brilliant, natural, clever, and rightminded as she is, 
there is now and then a hardness and boldness about her as to 
certain matters which somewhat takes away our breath. 

Not long after her daughter’s departure for Provence, 
Madame de Sévigné returned to her own residence in Brittany 
called “Les Rochers.” She had never hitherto visited the 
place without her daughter, and every tree, every pathway, 
every room reminded her of her sad separation, but her love 
for country life triumphed in some measure over these regrets, 
and she has betrayed an admiration for the charms of nature 
not common at the time she lived. Her letters to her daughter 
at this time give many tokens of this taste, but it is clear that 
her satisfaction in a retired life is owing partly to the activity 
of her mind. Her correspondence contains frequent reference 
to the books she was reading. Corneille, who was apparently a 
special favourite, with Moliére, La Fontaine, and Mademoiselle 
de Scudéry’s novels occupied her lighter moments, which were 
interrupted occasionally that she might give an Italian lesson 
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to the Abbé Ja Mousse. Then for her graver reading there were 
Nicole and Pascal. This brings us to the question of Madame 
de Sévigné’s supposed tendency to Jansenism. Her early asso- 
ciations and family ties connected her undoubtedly with many 
leaders of the sect. Their opposition to authority, necessarily 
linked them closely with the leaders of the Fronde, of which 
her husband and uncle were ardent partizans, indeed the latter 
ultimately became one of the solitaries of Port-Royal. Her 
husband also was related to Cardinal de Retz, and even during 
her married life she had frequented those reunions which he 
inaugurated before the closing of the Hétel de Rambouillet. 
The attachment she then formed for the Coadjutor, she retained 
through life. The Arnauld family, moreover, was united to her 
by close ties of friendship. It is, therefore, only natural that 
we should find in her a sympathetic interest in the Jansenists. 
Possibly had she ever become what she termed dévote, she 
might have fallen under the influence of that party. But 
there is also another view which may be taken. Perhaps it 
was their morbid sectarian spirit which prevented her ever 
becoming dévote. Her strong feelings of family affection as 
well as friendship bound her to Port-Royal, her mind was 
imbued with its doctrines; for Pasdéal’s works she had a 
special attraction. Thus piety, according to her view, involved 
Jansenism, but common sense allied itself to motives of self- 
seeking and worldliness)s We may, therefore, venture to 
conclude that what this school did for her, was to place her 
conscience and her mode of life for many years at variance, 
while milder principies might have helped her to sanctify her 
warm affections and refined tastes. Certain it is that the rigid 
Arnauld d’Andilly could find no milder term than that of 
“pretty heathen” for this fair adherent who allowed herself 
to be so engrossed by maternal love. The Jansenists could 
be indulgent enough to fine ladies when it was worth their 
while. Rigorists always are. Their influence upon Madame 
de Sévigné seems to have been to make religiousness appear 
stiff and repulsive enough to seem to her to be unattainable. 


IIL. 

About the year 1672 Madame de Sévigné returned to Paris, 
and again entered into society. Society, however, was much 
changed since the days when the Hétel de Rambouillet reigned 
supreme in the world of letters. The Court of Louis the 
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Fourteenth took the lead in everything, and had no rival. 
Other circles were formed more or less in connection with it, 
but from it they gained their tone. Those fruits and gifts of 
genius which had been cultivated in earlier times had now 
reached more maturity, and could make their way without the 
fostering care they had previously received. Instead, therefore, 
of the one centre there were’ many coteries, affording more 
freedom for the development of various tastes. One of the 
houses which Madame de Sévigné frequented most was that of 
M. de la Rochefoucauld, who was then leading a retired life 
united in the closest friendship with Madame de la Fayette. 
In these two she found very congenial companions ; they took 
a never failing interest in her daughter, lending an untiring ear 
to the mother’s confidences. Besides this there was great 
piquancy as well as solid thought in the conversation. La Roche- 
foucauld’s terse style found favour with Madame de Sévigné, 
while it contrasted well with the more gentle gravity of Madame 
de la Fayette, who has been pronounced quite equal to Madame 
de Rambouillet in what might be termed in those days the 
science of good society. She was thought even to excel her 
in solid judgment and capacity for business. From one of 
Madame de Sévigné’s letters we gather that Madame de la 
Fayette stood high in favour with Louis the Fourteenth. She 
evidently was a most sympathizing friend, as her name is 
constantly quoted in these letters as showing some kindly 
interest in Madame de Grignan. The same may be said of 
la Rochefoucauld. His intercourse with Madame de la Fayette 
had produced a very salutary influence upon his character, and 
the society that he gathered round him was of a high order. 
Still, one of Madame de Sévigné’s letters alludes to the strength 
of his own family affections as being one of the ties which bound 
her to him, for it enabled him to appreciate her own master 
passion. Frequently she quotes his maxims with a thorough 
enjoyment of their epigrammatic nature. For instance, that 
“we prefer those who listen readily to us rather than those 
who require us to listen to them.” Again—one that will be 
only too well understood by those who suffer from want of 
sleep—“ We go to bed with thoughts that are simply grey, but 
during the night they become perfectly black.” 

Another house where Madame de Sévigné was a frequent 
and welcome guest, was that of her cousin, M. de Coulanges, 
an idle, careless man, but a pleasant companion, who in spite of 
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his light-hearted nature, maintained a true and steady affection 
for his cousin. His wife also was quite a kindred spirit to 
Madame de Sévigné, for she was brilliant and witty, many 
bright hours were spent together, and then the much-loved 
child was a favourite here also! Cardinal de Retz was now 
leading a life of enforced separation from ambitious projects or 
Court intrigues, but consoling his hours of exuuz by throwing 
himself into literary interests, Madame de Sévigné was not one 
to desert a friend because he ceased to have a claim upon 
public notice. We find her among those chosen friends who 
still rallied round him, trying to cheer him by entering with him 
into the diversions afforded by the works of Corneille, Moliére, 
and Boileau. Many other sa/ons were open to this cheerful, 
witty woman; it will easily be conceived thet bringing light 
and gaiety in her train, she would be everywhere well received. 
Nor must it be imagined that she would weary her friends with 
praises of her daughter. It is true she found a special attraction 
towards those who entered into her feelings, but then, as she 
reminds her daughter in one of her letters, she knew where she 
might indulge these sentiments, and was far too much a woman 
of the world to lay herself open to ridicule, and on occasion she 
could listen to language far from flattering, though we suspect 
that affection rather than conviction would make her submissive 
to a good scolding from Arnauld d’Andilly when she visited the 
Chateau de Pomponne. At any rate, she seems to have lessened 
in no degree her devotion to her idol, for which he so severely 
took her to task. 

Not only did Madame de Sévigné enter into the pleasantest 
society around her, she also entertained in her own house after a 
very charming fashion. Her suppers were spoken of as a pattern 
of thorough enjoyment, and we find reference in her letters to 
various little dinners, where she must have been a model 
hostess for tact and conversational powers. At this period she 
had frequent intercourse with Madame Scarron, whom she had 
known well in the earlier days of her widowhood, and whom she 
met constantly in society ; they visited one another often, and 
Madame de Sévigne’s letters express a considerable respect for 
the future wife of the King. 

During this residence in Paris, Madame de Sévigné went 
to Court as became her rank, but she by no means sought a 
prominent position there, and showed none of that sensibility to 
royal flattery that had been attributed to her. She was well 
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received by the King and Queen, the Dauphin and Mademoiselle, 
who had all been instructed as to the sure way to her heart, and 
vied with one another in compliments to her daughter; but 
though fulfilling the duties of her rank with respect to royalty, 
she never affected the tone of a courtier. 

This remark brings us to a character who played a somewhat 
important part in the history of Madame de Sévigné’s surround- 
ings. Roger de Rabutin, Count de Bussy, was cousin to 
Madame de Sévigné, and representative of the junior branch of 
her father’s family. He married Gabrielle de Toulongeon, who 
was a granddaughter of St. Jane Frances, Madame de Chantal, 
by her mother’s side. At sixteen he entered the army, fought by 
the side of the Duc d’Enghien, meriting high praise for his valour; 
at twenty years of age he was colonel, with the command of his 
father’s regiment, and on his father’s death had very good pros- 
pects of advancement from the Court. From the time he left 
college he showed very decided literary tastes. In this respect, 
during his life, he enjoyed perhaps too high a reputation, but he 
proved himself at least an elegant witty writer. In spite of 
many gifts to recommend him, he earned for himself the 
unenviable reputation of having “the worst tongue in all 
France.” His personal appearance was commanding, and very 
pleasing, but he availed himself of these qualities for purposes 
of profligacy, and even perfidy. He had aspired to marry his 
cousin Marie before her marriage with M. de Sévigné, when her 
fortune was tolerably large. After her marriage, he was profli- 
gate enough still to pursue her, but she was far too virtuous to 
be shaken by his advances, and—it is characteristic of her— 
still kept up her friendly relations with him. He tried later to 
obtain pecuniary assistance from her, which she was not able to 
grant. Bussy was aware of this, but he was unscrupulous as to 
the source from which he would have had her obtain it. He 
wished her, in fact, to get it for him from Fouquet. When she 
refused, he chose to quarrel with her upon the subject, and wrote 
a libellous description of her character, which gave her much 
pain. The libel accused her of being almost as bad as she could 
be. In spite of this, she subsequently resumed friendly inter- 
course with him, for it was probably hard for her to sever family 
ties. From what we may gather of his life, he was a selfish, 
vain, and unprincipled man, but, at the same time, extremely 
clever, agreeable, and attractive. His attack upon his cousin 
served to show the moderation of her character in the letter 
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she wrote to him after some explanations had been entered 
into between them. This letter is indeed so perfectly charac- 
teristic of Madame de Sévigne’s best qualities that we must give 
an extract from it in a translation— 


28th July, 1668. 
We are near relations, united by ties of blood, we suit one another, we 
have an affection for one another, we take an interest in each other’s affairs. 
You ask me to advance you money upon the ten thousand écus which you 
will inherit from M. de Chalons (M. de Neuchése) ; you say that I refused, 
and I say that I have lent it you; for you know well, and our friend 
Corbinelli is a witness that my heart was inclined to do it at once, and 
that whilst we were arranging certain formalities, so as to obtain the consent 
of Neuchése for me to receive the money as repayment in your place, you 
grew impatient, and finding me unfortunately so far from perfection both in 
mind and body, as to afford you matter for a fine portrait of me, you 
accomplished it, preferring the praise for this performance rather than our 
long friendship, our name, and even justice itself. You know that one of 
your friends generously compelled you to burn it; she thought it was done 
with, so also did I, and upon my return to Brittany soon after, we were 
reconciled to one another, but with what sincerity? You know. You know 
also of our journey into Burgundy, and how frankly I restored you to the 
— your had held in my friendship. I came back full of the pleasure 
had enjoyed in your society. Some people then said, “I have seen that 
portrait of you in Madame de Baume’s possession.” My answer was a 
scornful smile, feeling pity towards those who believed the evidence of their 
own sight. In another week it was said again—“I have seen it;” once 
more | only replied by a smile. I repeated it laughingly to Corbinelli ; his 
answer was the same mocking smile which ‘had twice served my purpose. 
Thus for five or six months I continued to pity those whose information 
I had treated with contempt. At last the unhappy day came when I beheld 
with my own eyes what I had been incapable of believing. If horns had 
suddenly grown from my head, I should have been less astonished. I read 
again and again this cruel portrait. If it had been that of another person, 
and from another hand than yours, I should have thought it beautiful. It 
was so well drawn, so happily placed in the book, that I had not the 
consolation even of flattering myself it might be by some other, rather than 
by you. I recognized it by what I had heard regarding it more than by the 
delineation of myself, for I could trace no resemblance. Afterwards, when I 
saw you at the Palais Royal, I told you this book was in circulation. You 
tried to persuade me that it must have been written from memory, but I did 
not believe you. Then I remembered all I had been told, and how I had 
been told, and how I had laughed at the statement. I concluded that the 
position given to this portrait was so suitable that the paternal pride of 
authorship had prevented your disfiguring the work, by removing this 
— from a niche which it seemed to suit so well. I found that you had 
een amusing yourself at the expense of Madame de Montglas and myself, 
that I had been your dupe, for in taking advantage of my simplicity you 
must have thought me very unwary when you saw that my heart was again 
opened towards you whilst you were betraying me. You know the rest. To 
be in everybody’s hands, to be in print, to be the subject of entertainment 
throughout the provinces, where such things do one an irreparable injury, to 
encounter oneself in every library ; and to receive all this pain from whom ? 
But I will not expose my feelings to you any further. You have intelligence 
enough, I am sure, that if you will give the question a quarter of an hour’s 
—— you will understand my sentiments and realize all that I 
must fee 
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I have desired just once in my life to say all this, begging you to banish 
from your mind the impression that I am in the wrong. Keep my letter, and 
read it again if ever such a thought should occur to you. Be as just in this 
matter as if you had to pronounce upon something that had passed between 
two other persons ; do not let selfinterest make you see things different from 
what they really are ; only acknowledge that you ‘have cruelly wounded the 
friendship that existed between us, and I am at once disarmed. Still, to 
fancy that if you reply I shall keep silence, you would be wrong, for to me this 
would be impossible. Words will never fail me; instead of writing in two 
words, as I had promised, I shall write in two thousand. In fact, by dint of 
long and most wearisome letters, I shall force you, in spite of yourself, to ask 
my pardon, that is, to beg for your life. Do it, then, with a good grace. 


Iv. 
Madame de Sévigné’s time was not totally engrossed by the 
pleasures of society. Hers was the age of great preachers, so 
that we find in her correspondence frequent allusions to the 
sermons of Bossuet, Bourdaloue, and Mascaron; and we must 
admit that here again the want of seriousness in her character 
peeps out. She describes and criticizes sermons, not without 
showing that she felt their force, but there is a tone that reminds 
us of her remarks upon Corneille and Racine, as though the 
effect was to be of a passing nature. But we may let her speak 
for herself about the great preachers of her time. In her letters 
we find little more than casual allusions to Bossuet. The name 
of Mascaron is generally brought forward coupled with that of 
Bourdaloue. For instance— 


I say a word of self-praise, begging pardon of Bourdaloue and Mascaron, 
I hear one or other of them every morning, half a quarter of the wonderful 
things they say should suffice to make a saint....I go to hear such 
sermons as Mascaron’s and Bourdaloue’s—they surpass description. 


Other extracts regarding these great preachers of the day 
will illustrate what we have remarked as to the tone of her 
mind, besides furnishing some interesting recollections of the 
orators. Again after Turenne’s death— 


People talk of nothing but M. de Tulle’s (Mascaron) splendid funeral 
oration, it has called forth a general cry of admiration. His text was 
Domine probasti me et cognovisti me. It was quite divine, I hope it will be 
printed. ... M. de Tulle, in his funeral oration of M. de Turenne, has 
surpassed all that was expected of him ; it was worthy of immortality. .. . 
Will you not read the Zssazs de Morale, and tell me your opinion. I am 
quite charmed with them, and also with the funeral oration of M. de 
Turenne; there are parts which must have made the hearers shed tears. . . . 
I do not think I have met with any eloquence to equal it. They say the 
Abbé Fléchier will surpass him, but I doubt it. He may speak of a hero, 
but it will not be M. Turenne, and that is just what M. de Tulle has done so 
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magnificently, in my opinion. The description of his character is a master- 
piece—what a picture of his rectitude, simplicity, and truth, in fact, of a 
noble mind, equally removed from the snares of pride and the pretence of 
modesty. I assure you that I am altogether charmed. 


It would appear that Bourdaloue, even more than Mascaron, 
attracted Madame de Sévigné’s attention. She writes— 


Bourdaloue is preaching divinely at the Tuileries ; he far excels all that 
we had heard. . . . Father Bourdaloue preaches—good God! all praise is 
far-beneath his merits. . . . Ah, Bourdaloue! what divine truths you have 
this day told us about death. . . . They say he describes individuals, that 
the other day he so touched upon the retirement of Tréville that nothing 
was wanting but the name, yet that was quite unnecessary. However, they 
say he exceeds all the wonders of the past, that no one has really preached 
until now. . . . On the Feast of our Lady, Father Bourdaloue preached a 
sermon with which every one was in raptures; it had power to make 
courtiers tremble. Never has any preacher of the Gospel announced 
Christian truth so purely and so generously. He was showing how all should 
be submissive to authority, like our Lord, Who was presented in the 
Temple ; this was carried to the highest point of perfection, and he urged 
some portions as St. Paul himself might have done. . . . In the afternoon 
we heard a sermon from Bourdaloue, who hits blindly, says home truths 
after an unbridled fashion, declaiming right and left against adultery ; let 
those escape who can, he goes straight ahead. ... Would you have 
believed that in order to carry out the wishes of the President Perrault, 
Bourdaloue preached at the Jesuits’ College about six days ago the most 
magnificent sermon possible? Never was an action admired with better 
reason than this. He treated the Prince from a favourable point of view, 
and as his return to religion told in favour of Catholics, this subject, handled 
by Father Bourdaloue, gave rise to the most beautiful as well as the most 
Christian panegyric that has ever been uttered. 


This was on the death of Henri de Bourbon, Prince de Condé, 
father of the great Condé. 

We have already remarked on a certain amount of hardness 
in Madame de Sévigné in her criticism on these subjects. 
It seems as if she looked on everything as a connoisseur. 
This trait is, perhaps, not peculiar so much to herself as 
characteristic of the temper likely to be engendered by the 
practice of cultivating conversation almost as an art, as had 
been the case in the circles to which she was attached. We 
cannot wonder at a certain shallowness where mere talk is 
elevated into undue value and made almost the business of 
life. In fact, all our respect for Madame de Sévigné’s love 
of her child cannot prevent our feeling that it was a little too 
much shown off and treated like a stock in trade. 

In 1672, war was declared with Holland, and the Marquis 
de Sévigné must have been a cause of some anxiety to his 
mother while it lasted; but he was not at the seat of action, 
therefore she had only to weep for the sorrows of her friends. 
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She greatly admired the courage and fortitude of Rochefoucauld 
when intelligence arrived of the death, not only of the Duc de 
Longueville, but of his grandson, the Chevalier de Marsillac, 
as also that his son, M. de Marsillac, had been wounded. At 
the sight of such deep grief so bravely endured, Madame de 
Sévigné felt her respect for his talent fade in comparison with 
her sympathy for his tenderness of heart. The time was drawing 
near when Madame de Sévigné had planned to join her daughter 
in Provence; but she had first a trial to her patience in the 
illness of her aunt, the Marquise de la Trousse, to whom she 
generously devoted herself. Madame de la Trousse appreciated 
the sacrifice, and died thanking her for it. Then she started 
-on her journey, and was met at the banks of the Rhone by 
Madame de Grignan. We can understand the joy of the 
meeting, and the pleasure with which the daughter conducted 
her mother to her chateau. There were many things to say 
which prudence had forbidden they should write ; and there was 
also something to learn about M. de Grignan’s affairs, which 
were considerably out of order. The Abbé de Coulanges, 
who had accompanied Madame de Sévigné, offered his advice, 
for he retained his aptitude for business; but M. de Grignan 
was not a man to accept of such aid. He had much respect 
and affection for his mother in law; but even from her he would 
not brook interference. She made a tour of Provence with him, 
rejoining her daughter at Aix, where she spent the intervening 
months until July. Then she spent a few months of happy 
family life with Madame de Grignan until her return to Paris, 
towards the end of the year 1672. 


v. 

There had long been disputes between M. de Grignan and 
the Bishop of Marseilles, which the King at last was obliged 
to adjust. It was thought desirable that M. and Madame de 
Grignan should visit Paris to terminate the question, and 
Madame de Sévigné urged this step so warmly as to cause a 
little irritation. She showed so much forbearance and dignity 
that the difference was but passing, and ended in the carrying 
out of Madame de Sévigné’s wishes. Madame de Grignan and 
her husband were well received in Paris, especially at Court, 
where he had merited favour by his judicious government in 
Provence, for he was one who fulfilled carefully his public duties, 
though careless of his own interests. But he soon had to return 
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to his post, leaving his wife with her mother. While together 
these two had a few misunderstandings, owing perhaps to the 
exigence which often accompanies a passionate affection ; they 
parted under the influence of this feeling, but peace was soon 
restored. From the cordial tenor of their letters this seems to 
to have been their last coolness. After taking leave of her 
daughter another trial awaited Madame de Sévigné, that of 
parting with her old friend, Cardinal de Retz, who had deter- 
mined to lead a retired life to enable him to pay his debts. 
During this term of four years he wrote his Memoirs, to which 
she among others very strongly urged him. Soon another trial, 
and this a severe affliction, awaited Madame de Sévigné, in the 
death of Marshal Turenne. It was an event of public interest, 
but to her it was more, the loss of a valued friend. Her account 
of this sad event to her son in law is among the best specimens 
of her correspondence, and may therefore be given here. 


Paris, 31st July, 1675. 

I write, my dear Count, to inform you of one of the severest losses that 
France could sustain ; I mean the death of M. de Turenne, which I am sure 
will cause you the same grief that it has done to us. The news reached 
Versailles on Monday. The King felt deeply afflicted, as was due on the 
death of the greatest General, and the best man in the world. The whole 
Court was in tears,and Mgr. de Condom (Bessuct) was almost fainting. 
They were going to Fontainebleau for a little pleasure, but all has been 
changed. Never was a man so much regretted ; all in this neighbourhood 
where he lived, all Paris, everybody was in sorrow. All around were talking 
and grouping together to mourn over this hero. I must give you an account 
of what he did a few days before his death. The last day of his life and 
glory have come after three months of quite miraculous conduct, which has 
excited the admiration of all in his profession. He had the pleasure of 
seeing the enemy’s army encamp in front of him, and on Saturday the 27th 
he went on a little eminence to observe their movements. His intention 
was to attack the rear-guard, and at noon he sent word to the King, that 
with this idea he had sent a message to Brissac that they should have the 
devotion of the Forty Hours. He sent information of young Hacquincourt’s 
death, and that he would send a courier to the King with news as to the 
result of the enterprize. At two o’clock he sealed and despatched his letter. 
He went on this little hill with cight or ten persons; an unfortunate stray 
cannon shot was fired from a distance, which cut him in two. You can 
imagine the cries and tears of the army. ‘The courier immediately departed, 
arriving on Monday as I have said, so that the King received M. de 
Turenne’s letter at one time and in another hour the intelligence of his 
death ; also that M. de Larges had the command in his uncle’s place, and 
that the affliction of the whole army was beyond description. . . . In return 
for a very kind letter I have written one that will give you pain ; but I am as 
sorry as you can be. We had passed the whole winter listening to the noble 
qualities of this hero. Never did man so nearly approach perfection ; the more 
he was known the better he was loved, and still more deeply is he regretted. 


The year 1675 found Madame de Sévigné again in Brittany ; 
at about this time occurred the revolt against the Governor, 
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which was so severely punished. She has been heavily censured 
for want of feeling in the way she alluded to these troubles in 
her letter to her daughter, where she mentioned in a joking 
manner the number that were hanged, as though it had become 
a pastime to observe the sufferings of the peasantry. On the 
other hand she has been excused by the temper of the times 
in which she lived, when the sufferings of the lower orders were 
not realized by the aristocracy. Some palliation of her levity 
had been found also in the fact that the Governor, M. de 
Chaulnes, and his wife were her intimate friends, so that she was 
moved to indignation against the insurgents by witnessing the 
terror of her friend, Madame de Chaulnes. Certainly it would 
be difficult to accuse Madame de Sévigné of cruelty, for she 
proved herself a fast friend even in adversity, as well as ready 
to forgive injuries, as is shown by her conduct to her cousin 
Bussy de Rabutin, but her language concerning the rebellion 
of the Bretons is but another instance of that flippancy with 
which she could treat very grave subjects. 

While Madame de Sévigné was still at “les Rochers,” her 
son returned from a two years’ absence in military service with 
a wounded head, and still a subaltern. They passed many 
pleasant hours together reading. Her letters at this time bear 
frequent allusions to books. In the morning it was perhaps 
history, afterwards Nicole, or the Life of St. Thomas of Canter- 
bury ; then perhaps Racine or Corneille. For Nicole’s works 
she had a positive avidity ; perhaps Pascal may have had even 
a larger share of her favour, not that he is often quoted, but 
more than once the highest praise that Madame de Sévigné seems 
able to bestow upon Nicole’s works is that they are of the same 
stuff as Pascal’s. We have already observed that she had been 
thrown chiefly among friends of the Port-Royalists, and had fallen 
into their views rather than adopted them. She seems quite free 
from controversial rancour. We resume the subject while speak- 
ing of her literary pursuits, because her taste for these works 
appears so purely of an intellectual kind. If through her letters we 
trace her allusions to Nicole, we shall find that he influences her 
not so much because he helps her in spiritual matters, but that 
she is fascinated by his dissection of human nature. She writes— 

See how admirably he unfolds the human heart, how each sees himself 
pourtrayed—philosophers, Jansenists, and Molinists, all the world in fact. 
We may say that he penetrated the heart, lantern in hand; he shows forth 


to us what we feel daily, and yet have not the power to unravel or th 
sincerity to own; in a word, I have never seen writings equal to this.. 
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We cannot help thinking that if the Zssazs had been dragged 
from some ancient library they would have had less charm ; but 
they were the books of the day, were opposed, and everywhere 
talked about. This was a great enhancement of their value 
with a woman trained to make the most of any material for 
conversation. Besides, as she shrewdly remarked upon this 
very subject—“ We are so pleased to hear ourselves and our 
feelings talked about, that even when it is to our disadvantage, 
we are still delighted.” 

In January, 1676, Madame de Sévigné was attacked by 
rheumatism, which paralyzed her right side, causing her intense 
regret at the enforced cessation of all letters to her daughter. 
This was her first serious illness: she had hitherto taken liberties 
with herself, at least so far as to be very imprudent in taking 
long out of door strolls at night by moonlight, thinking, no 
doubt, of her absent child. In time, assisted by the care of her 
son, she recovered to some extent, but did not at first regain the 
use of her right hand, so that though she dictated her letters, 
they were wanting in their usual freedom. She benefited by a 
stay at Vichy in the spring. We are told that in her journeys 
she always visited the convent of her grandmother, Madame de 
Chantal, and one of her letters at this time is dated from 
the room in which the Saint died. But she soon had 
cause for anxiety in the failure of her daughter's health; her 
care, however, was so excessive, that soon after returning to 
Provence, Madame de Grignan represented herself as recovering 
rapidly when free from duties, visits, or a loving mother. Spite 
of their affection when parted, these two were a trial to each 
other when together, from the exacting nature of their attach- 
ment. The extravagance of M. de Grignan was another source 
of disquiet to his mother in law, and she was soon to have a 
fresh source of regret in the removal of M. de Pomponne from 
the Ministry, for in addition to her private friendship for him, 
she had built hopes on the exercise of his patronage in favour 
of M. de Grignan. M. de Pomponne was succeeded in the 
Ministry by Colbert de Croissy, a great friend to the Chevalier 
de Grignan, so as he and his brother the Abbé reaped speedy 
fruits from the change, Madame de Sévigné’s hopes once more 
rose high for the prospects of the Court. She returned to 
Paris to make preparations for receiving her daughter, who 
joined her at the close of 1679, with her husband and family, for 
there seemed a prospect on this occasion of a prolonged sojourn 
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at the capital. M. de Grignan’s term of office in Provence 
had expired, and he had to educate his son. Madame de 
Sévigné was made quite happy by having them all with her in 
the “Hétel Carnavalet,” which she had taken some time 
previously with the hope of this arrangement. The happiness 
enjoyed by mother and daughter at this period shows that 
there was no real incompatibility of temper between them, but 
rather that in briefer meetings there may have been an 
element of excitement which produced irritation. This period 
of union lasted no less than eight years—from the end of 1679 
to 1686. 

However, Madame de Sévigné’s cup of happiness was not to 
be unmixed. In the first place her great capacity for friendship 
had caused her to feel deeply the rather sudden death of Cardinal 
de Retz. She must also have been sensible of some disappoint- 
ment that his intentions of making her daughter or her son his 
heir had been frustrated. Within a very few months Madame 
de Sévigné sustained another loss in the death of M. de 
la Rochefoucauld, the 15th of March, 1680. She described 
his last hours as full of peace and consolation, and naturally 
felt more sorrow for the bereavement of her friend Madame 
de la Fayette than for her own privation. For the former it 
was a grief which indeed could scarcely find any human con- 
solation, for at her age it must have been difficult to sustain the 
shock of breaking up a friendship that had lasted twenty years. 
Another blank among Madame de Sévigné’s early associates 
has still to be recorded, although the tie which bound her 
to Fouquet had already been loosened before it was finally 
severed. Never had she failed throughout his long imprison- 
ment in that loyal regard which she had entertained for him ; 
but twenty years of confinement had necessarily withdrawn 
his influence from the daily life of those even who had been 
most devoted to him. 

Moreover, things did not prosper with her son in law at 
Paris. Although treated by the King with the favour due to his 
faithful service in Provence, M. de Grignan did not succeed in 
getting really into Court favour. Many reasons combined to 
prevent this. The wars of the Fronde had taught Royalty the 
policy of checking family pride and pretension in the ancient 
families. Besides, there was the connection on his wife’s side 
with the days of the Fronde and its chief leaders. Madame de 
Sévigné had never laid herself open to any unusual share of 
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Court favour, and Louis the Fourteenth had sought generally 
for less elevated charms than those of intellect in the objects of 
his admiration. It is true Madame de Maintenon was a superior 
woman, but her influence came into play when other enjoyments 
were gradually losing their force. Although “ Madame Scarron” 
had been pleased in former times to be accepted as an intimate 
friend by Madame de Sévigné, after her elevation to the King’s 
favour she showed no disposition to keep up her former alliance 
with her. Thus it can be understood that though she went to 
Court in accordance with her rank, she had no influence there. 
In fact, Madame de Sévigné was too clever for Madame de 
Maintenon to wish to see near the King. Madame de Main- 
tenon was a person of thorough good sense and respectable 
judgment, but she did not wish to be eclipsed. During 
Madame de Grignan’s stay in Paris she was received with special 
signs of favour, but she found ere long that no more solid 
proofs of condescension were likely to be accorded ; she desisted 
making further appeal, therefore, lest she should mar rather 
than serve her husband’s prospects. The death of Marie 
Therése, in 1683, threw a temporary gloom over the Royal 
family ; and the minister Colbert died the same year. 

For a time Court projects and ambitions were forgotten, 
when in 1684 M. de Sévigné finally gave up military service, 
and married Jeanne Marguerite de Bréhant de Mauron. Madame 
de Sévigné seems to have been pleased at the match, though 
it was not one to add to their family distinction, while she 
describes the bride as of an indolent, phlegmatic temper, but 
very amiable. Owing to her son’s previous extravagance, 
Madame de Sévigné made such sacrifices upon his settlement 
as very materially to cripple her own means; but she must 
have gained some comfort in her privation by observing the 
improvement in her son’s character. He afterwards entered upon 
a life of piety, study, and retirement when, in order to retrench 
on account of her liberality to her son, Madame de Sévigné was 
recommended by the Abbé de Coulanges to retire to Brittany 
for some time, when she had opportunities of improving her 
acquaintance with her daughter in law, who showed her the 
utmost respect and consideration. 

In the meantime, Madame de Grignan had been occupied 
with the cares entailed by her step-daughters, the children of 
M. de Grignan by his first wife, Claire d’Angennes. Their 
affairs somewhat embroiled Madame de Grignan with their 
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mother’s relations, but her thoughts were chiefly engrossed by 
the education of her son, who completely absorbed her affections. 
This in one respect benefited her character, for the extreme 
attachment she felt for him enabled her better to appreciate 
the devoted love of her own mother. Whilst the family of 
Grignan’s remained there, the Hétel de Carnavalet had been 
more than ever a centre of attraction to a large circle of friends 
and distinguished persons. We find amongst them the names of 
M. de Pomponne and his daughter, Madame de Vins, Corbinelli, 
M. and Madame de Coulanges; Madame de la Fayette, Madame 
de Lavardin, and Madame de Lude formed, with Madame de 
Sévigné, the company of widows. Then there were the Duchesses 
de Lesdiguiéres, de Villars, d’Elbeuf, and de Villeroy; the 
Abbé Tétu, Abbés Bigorre and Polignac, Fathers Rapin and 
Bourdaloue; as well as Bossuet, now Bishop of Meaux, who 
seems to have had a decided liking for Madame de Grignan. 

Once more death was to wrench from Madame de Sévigné an 
old and valued friend. The Abbé de Coulanges died in 1687, 
leaving her to mourn sincerely one who had been as a father in 
her youthful days, and who, year after year, had been a faithful 
friend and the guardian of her fortune. She still had the con- 
solation of her daughter's presence for another year; but a great 
anxiety was to occupy them both, for the time was approaching 
when Madame de Grignan’s son would be of an age to enter 
the army. War was about to break out with Germany, and 
as M. de Grignan thought it a good opportunity for him to 
commence his career, he let him enter as volunteer a regiment 
under command of the Dauphin, who was then also taking up 
military life for the first time. The mother’s anxiety for her 
idolized son was an overwhelming one; still, on her return to 
the Chateau de Grignan, she found some solace in the education 
of her daughter Pauline, who had been left in a convent under 
an aunt, who was Superior. The child had developed into a 
pretty, clever girl of fifteen, so brilliant that her grandmother 
had prophesied that “her mind would be her dowry.” True 
to her maternal tenderness, Madame de Sévigné watched the 
progress of military events for her daughter’s sake, and knowing 
that young de Grignan was engaged in the siege of Philipsbourg, 
she gleaned carefully all tidings of events. This gives a peculiar 
historical interest to her letters written at that period, and as 
de Grignan was in attendance on the Dauphin, her accounts are 
valued even by historians as to the part taken by the Prince. 
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The young volunteer showed much courage and self-possession,. 
so as to be thought highly of by the older officers, and even 
brought to the notice of the Dauphin; but his regiment was 
not one of the most actively engaged, and he thus lost an 
opportunity of distinguishing himself. For this he made up at 
the siege of Manheim which followed, when a ball struck his. 
sword and broke it, wounding him in the thigh. He preserved 
entire self-possession when all around him were thrown into 
agitation and alarm, gained the admiration of his superiors, and 
made some sensation even at Court, where the news of his 
courage spread. He was very well received on his arrival at 
Paris, and his uncle, the Chevalier de Grignan, took much pains 
in suggesting various matters that would assist him in his 
military career, conferring with him as a fellow comrade rather 
than as a boy, to the great delight, no doubt, of the young 
hero. M. de Grignan profited by his son’s notoriety, for the 
King appointed him a “Chevalier du Saint Esprit” unsolicited,. 
and during his absence from Paris. 

Before leaving for Brittany, Madame de Sévigné received a 
tardy recognition from Madame de Maintenon, in an invitation 
to the representation of Esther by the young ladies at Saint Cyr. 
Here she received gracious notice from’ the King. Zsther had 
already miade a great sensation, and Madame de Sévigné had 
alluded to it as attracting the attention of all circles, but now 
that she could judge for herself she gave a glowing account, 
which ought in some measure to clear her from the charge of 
undervaluing the genius of Racine. She writes to Madame de 
Grignan— 

We listened to this tragedy with such attention as to be remarked giving 
quiet, well-chosen applause. . . . I cannot describe to you the intense 
pleasure afforded by this piece. It is a difficult one to represent, and can 
never be imitated. There is so beautiful a harmony between the music, 
verses, songs, and persons, that nothing is left to be desired. The girls 
chosen to take the part of Kings and other principal characters seem made 
expressly for the purpose. The attention is kept alive, and one has no further 
trouble than to watch to the end of this charming play. All is simple, 
innocent, sublime, and touching. The faithfulness to Scripture commands 
respect. All the songs, composed to suit words taken from the Psalms or 
Book of Wisdom, according to the subject, are so beautiful that one must 
weep in spite of oneself. The amount of praise to be bestowed on this piece: 
will be according to the superiority of our own taste, and to the attention we 
have given it. I was thoroughly charmed, and so was the Marshal, who left 
his place to tell the King he was seated next to a lady who was well worthy 
to have witnessed Esther. The King came towards us, and addressed me, 
saying, “ Madame, they tell me you have been well pleased.” Without 


hesitation, I replied, “Sire, I am delighted beyond what I can find words 
to express.” The King then said, “Racine has great talent.” “Sire,” I 
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replied, “he has, indeed ; but these young persons have also much talent : 
they enter into the subject as though they did nothing besides.” “That is 
true,” said His Majesty as he passed on. 


VI. 

In 1689, Madame de Sévigné resumed her life of tranquillity 
at les Rochers, where the presence of her daughter in law does 
not seem to have interfered with her freedom and occasional 
solitude. The Marquis de Sévigné had completely broken off 
his former course of dissipation, and settled into a life of duty 
and study. When, therefore, there was a threat of war with 
England he was appointed to command a corps of volunteers 
raised in Brittany. But Admiral de Tourville repulsed the 
English from the coast, and Sévigné had little to do. The 
Governor and his wife, M. and Madame de Chaulnes, were 
more friendly than ever towards Madame de Sévigné, and 
fearing her life might be too solitary, persuaded her to visit 
them at Rennes. But her expressions of weariness at the 
constant demands of society are to us another proof of her 
simplicity of taste. Earlier in life gaiety must have had its 
charms for a naturally lively temperament, but she had too 
much mind to become altogether frivolous. Her taste for 
reading gave her resources which enabled her to be in some 
degree independent of outward circumstances. Still she was 
prevailed upon to accompany her friends on a tour round the 
coast of Brittany, which was terminated by a summons for 
M. de Chaulnes to appear at Court. Madame de Sévigné 
hoped he would there be able to advance the interests of 
her son. But in spite of many promises, there was no result, 
perhaps because the important subject of the Governor's 
embassy to Rome swallowed up all local questions. 

Madame de la Fayette, about this time, wrote a very 
urgent letter urging Madame de Sévigné in the name of all 
her friends in Paris to return thither. “ Vous étes vielle,” she 
said, “votre esprit deviendra triste et baissera.” She offered 
her money without interest, and every other inducement. It 
was all in vain: Madame de Sévigné wrote a charming letter 
in reply, but she had still to retrench her expenses; more- 
over, she had a real pleasure in country life, especially as 
from time to time she was visited by many of her former 
friends. Her love of reading, also, was now increased as 
well as matured; she had laid on the shelf entirely the effu- 
sions of Mademoiselle de Scudéry, and attached herself more 
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exclusively to serious works; her son, as before, shared her 
inclinations. Many pleasant hours were spent in discussing 
these matters. We still find Madame de Sévigné going 
into ecstacies over Pascal, Nicole, and the Arnaulds. Again 
we may observe how the pleasure that she finds in their 
works springs from an intellectual rather than a spiritual 
source. She finds Pascal’s style perfect, his satire refined, 
pure, worthy of Plato’s Dialogues. But she does not confine 
herself to these authors. History, the Funeral Orations of 
Bossuet, Fléchier, Mascaron, and Bourdaloue, have a large 
share in her admiration, as well as Tasso and other poets. 
In spite of her former vindication of novels, her taste was 
elevated, and her judgment clear where she was unfettered 
by the ties of party. 

After sixteen months spent at les Rochers, Madame de 
Sévigné felt a return of her old craving for her daughter’s 
society, and went to join her in Provence, in 1690, where she 
was joined the following summer by her son, who had never 
seen the Chateau de Grignan. She had some satisfaction 
about this time in hearing of M. de Pomponne’s restoration 
to power, for she never ceased to take a lively interest in those 
who had once been enrolled on her list of friends. Towards 
the close- of 1691, M. de Chaulnes, M. de Coulanges, and 
Cardinal Bouillon, stopped at Grignan on their way to Paris. 
Very soon they were followed to the capital by Madame de 
Sévigné, her daughter and family; the education of Pauline 
was to be completed, which bore fruit ere long in her bidding 
fair to tread in the same path of literary cultivation as her 
grandmother. But now Madame de Sévigné was again to 
find Paris a place where gap after gap occurred in the society 
she had loved so much. Living to an advanced age, she 
was destined to see her friends drop one by one from her side, 
so as we follow her life we have to record the deaths of most of 
her earlier associates. In 1693 she lost Madame de la Fayette, 
Madame de Lavardin, her cousin Bussy, and Ménage, her 
former tutor. For Madame de la Fayette she had maintained 
a friendship of forty years, and during her various residences in 
Paris she had found in her unfailing sympathy. This sorrow 
may have been one of the sharpest Madame de Sévigné was 
called upon to bear, but the death of her cousin Bussy must 
also have been a wrench. There had been very much on his 
part for her to forgive—faults that are seldom forgiven—but 
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since she had consented to overlook the past and had kept 
up from time to time her communication with him, there had 
been a perfect understanding between them. At any rate his 
death left a void which she felt deeply, for she loved him far 
more than he deserved. 

There is little on record of Madame de Sévigné and her 
family during the next two years or so. M. and Madame de 
Grignan left Paris in 1694, and in May of the same year she 
joined them, with the intention of remaining permanently at 
Grignan. There were but few left of her former correspondents, 
but she did not cease writing entirely. M. and Madame de 
Coulanges still enjoyed the exercise of her charming pen, which, 
however, had no longer the stimulus of her daughter’s absence 
to excite its energy. The family of Grignan was fast becoming 
impoverished by the extravagance of its head. The only thing 
that could save it was the marriage of the young Count with a 
wealthy heiress. There was much consultation on the subject, 
for Madame de Grignan possessed, even more than the others, 
a great horror of a mésalliance ; but the young lady proposed, 
daughter of M. de Saint-Amand, had every attraction, with an 
excellent education, in addition to a large fortune. The ceremony 
was performed by the Bishop of Carcassonne, on the 2nd of 
January, 1695, with the utmost magnificence. But the union 
did not bring any large share of consolation to the family, as 
Madame de Grignan was too much bent upon making a profit 
of the arrangement, claiming more than M. de Saint-Amand 
was willing to grant for the settlement of the young couple. 

This event was to be followed by the engagement of Pauline 
to the Marquis de Simiane, but the wedding was deferred on 
account of M. de Simiane’s absence with his regiment, as well 
as on account of Madame de Grignan’s failing health. It took 
place, however, in November, 1695, but without any pomp, 
which would have been out of place in Madame de Grignan’s 
state of health. She had been somewhat better, but at the 
commencement of 1696, the serious symptoms returned, rousing 
the utmost alarm in her mother’s mind. During this illness, 
Madame de Grignan no longer showed the petulance which she 
had exhibited during the briefer attacks of bygone days. She 
accepted her mother’s devoted care with gentleness and docility, 
suffering her to call in all the medical assistance that the most 
eager watchfulness could desire. Thus the last months of 
Madame de Sévigné’s own life were spent in those loving 
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attentions to her child which had ever been her greatest 
consolation. 

Her own strength failed before long under the burthen of 
her anxiety. She was attacked by small-pox, and in spite of 
faithful nursing, she never rallied from the disease. She had 
expressed, as well as inculcated, an entire submission to. 
Providence, and in spite of her previous shrinking from the 
solemnity of death, she awaited her last moments with firmness. 
Madame de Grignan was too ill to be informed of her mother’s 
decease. After so many years of excessive tenderness, a melan- 
choly suggestion is offered by the thought of these two women, 
so near together in reality, yet so far apart in another sense, for 
the mother must die without taking leave of, or giving a final 
blessing to her child, the object of so engrossing a pre-occupation 
through life. Madame de Sévigné was buried in the choir of 
the church belonging to the Chateau de Grignan, on the 19th 
of April, 1696. In writing of her death, M. de Grignan very 
gracefully observed— 

It is not only a mother in law that I am called upon to mourn, for you 
know that is a title which does not always carry weight ; my sorrow is for a 
true and amiable friend, a charming companion. But what is more worthy 
of our notice and admiration is a woman full of strength, who from the 
beginning of her illness never doubted that its issue would be death, yet 
factd the thought with wonderful strength and resignation. This woman, 


so tender and weak for those she loved, had courage and religion when she 
had to meet her own trials. 


The grief of Madame de Grignan was deep and sincere; in 
fact, she seemed unable to seek consolation, for the blow had 
fallen unexpectedly, as her mother’s health had always been 
so good that she had not even anticipated surviving her. 


VIL. 

Madame de Sévigné had been so little a courtier, that her 
death made but little sensation in the world; besides, by her 
advanced age she had out-lived most of those who had mixed 
with her in society. Her reputation as a writer had arisen before 
her death. Her letters were passed from hand to hand, and they 
had been the occasion of many pleasant compliments, yet she 
used her talents principally as the servants of her heart. We 
may feel assured that but for that ardent attachment for her 
daughter, which made her yearn to be constantly in communi- 
cation with her, we should never have been enriched by these 
brilliant contributions to the history of her time. She must 
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have been aware of her own powers, but she made no attempt 
at bringing them into play for her own honour, and deserved 
from St. Simon that tribute to her modesty, or, at least, to her 
good senSe, that—“ She knew everything thoroughly, without 
wishing to show that she knew anything.” Some of Madame 
de Sévigné’s letters came before the puhlic when de Bussy’s 
Memoirs and his Correspondence were published, but they were 
not given in a complete form until the year 1726, when there 
were two editions, one printed at Rouen, the other at the Hague. 
The latter was printed from a manuscript of Bussy’s, with a 
preface by himself. One edition followed another at intervals, 
some of them containing additional letters. Various reasons 
will explain that within a few years of her death, when so many 
closely connected with her were yet alive, it would be difficult 
to obtain possession of her entire correspondence. Madame de 
Simiane was unwilling to publish anything that would give an 
impression of disunion between her mother, Madame de Grignan, 
and Madame de Sévigné. Madame de Coligny, de Bussy’s 
daughter, would be still more anxious to suppress whatever 
might be to her father’s dishonour. Objections of the same 
kind might be made from other quarters; and thus, after a 
time, it became a laborious task to verify some letters, as well 
as to supply those that were missing. This undertaking has 
been carried out by M. de Monmerqué, who, in addition to his 
own very valuable library, had access to de Bussy’s manuscripts, 
and also to Madame de Sévigné’s autograph letters. His, 
therefore, is the best collection, possessing the recommendation 
of his own explanatory notes, and embodying those of previous 
editors. 

Madame de Sévigné belonged to a period when vice was 
almost a fashion; at any rate, the disguise in which it is now 
wrapped was not thought necessary. Her letters, in consequence, 
contain incidents and allusions which certainly deface them, and 
render some of them unsuitable for general reading. We may 
safely attribute this blemish to the habits of her time, for 
to judge from her own conduct, Madame de Sévigné seems to 
have been a pure-minded woman. She was an affectionate wife, 
surprizingly lenient to her husband’s faults; a careful, devoted — 
mother, a firm friend, not particularly pious, but at all times - 
under the influence of religious principle. There is one thing 
to be regretted—that a woman so inclined to what is right, and 
so gifted, should have been satisfied to enjoy the gratifications 
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of her own tastes without any attempt to devote her abilities 
to a definitely useful purpose. She possessed many charms: 
had she employed her influence for the service of others, her 
name would recal a more grateful memory. It is true*she may 
have shown charity to the poor and tenderness to the sick, but 
no such deeds are recorded of her, beyond the exact fulfilment 


of her own social duties. From a record of Madame de Sévigné’s 


life, we can scarcely resist turning to that of Madame de 
Miramion, who was born only three years later, and who died 
the same year as Madame de Sévigné. These lives running 
parallel to one another — how differently were they spent ! 
Their names have both been handed down to posterity, the 
one showing what a woman may do, even in the world, to 
sanctify her position ; the other undoubtedly adorning the circle 
in which she moved, but leaving a history that awaits a longing 
for something more in her character—a sense of a scarcely 
defined want, a desire that, being so full of sense, affection, 
sweetness, and talent, she did not more thoroughly cultivate 
these gifts, using them for a higher end than can be traced 
in the record of her life, or in the letters that remain to tell 
their own tale. It would be well if all ladies of the world were 
as good, as kindhearted, as devoted to natural duties, as faithful 
in friendship, as forgiving, as Madame de Sévigné; but we 
cannot help feeling throughout that she was still a lady of the 
world. We can hardly close her volumes without the excla- 
mation rising to our lips, Vanitas vanitatum et omnia vanitas— 
even though those volumes are so bright in style, so rich in 
interesting detail and in unconscious portraiture of character— 
even though we know the writer to have thought simply of 
keeping up a fond correspondence with an only daughter, and 
while thinking of nothing more than this, to have produced 
what has made her name famous, and given her a place in 
literature among the great authors of France. 
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Ungrudged Tears. 


—— 


BECAUSE, when sometimes at your side, mine own, 
Glad in your love, within my heart and eyes 
The tears may gather and sad thoughts may rise, 
Wild yearnings after years for ever flown ;— 
Because I sometimes seek the still and lone 
Green place wherein my sweet dead sister lies, 
Her dear grave face turned to the quiet skies, 
Trustful and patient as in days long gone :— 


You will not blame me, darling, that my heart 
Finds in her grave such power divine to bless, 
And lays, with her, one sacred loving part :— 
You will not grudge my sighs for these dead years, 
You will not envy or forbid my tears, 
I know you well ; you will not love me less. 
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Reviews and Notices. 


I—HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 
1. Letters and Journals of Fames, Eighth Earl of Elgin. Wondon: J. Murray, 1872. 


WE are glad to see this work. In the first place, because among our 
public men of the last thirty years, there are few whose lives are more 
instructive than that of Lord Elgin—no one who can better be proposed 
to the succeeding generation of public servants as a model for imitation. 
And, in the second place, because, while Lord Elgin was such a man as 
we have just said, and was so highly placed, there is none of his 
contemporaries and colleagues less known to the great body of his 
countrymen. To the end of his life, even when the newspapers 
furnished an almost daily chronicle of his successful and daring deeds in 
fields of work hitherto untried, he continued to be a name rather than a 
definite person in the popular estimation. . Who he was, what he was, 
the general mass of Englishmen knew not, and probably never inquired. 
Hence his best qualities, the real elements of his character remained 
unknown, except to the very few who had the privilege of his intimacy. 
The explanation is not far to seek. He was scarcely connected with 
home politics, and never mixed up in party strife. He could indeed say 
that he had been once a member of the House of Commons ; but only 
for the memorable autumn session of 1841, which lasted barely three 
weeks. Soon after that, he left England for his first essay in the public 
service, the Governorship of Jamaica. From that time till his death, in 
a period of twenty-one years and a half, he spent only four years and a 
half, or about a fifth part, at home. And those home intervals were 
broken portions of rest snatched between great seasons of labour; only 
one of them extending to more than a year. 

Under such circumstances, it is more difficult to imagine that he 
could have acquired fame at home, than that his fame must have been 
no more than magni nominis umbra. It is, however, at first sight, 
singular that his public reputation stands almost eritirely on the 
successful issue of two episodes in his career which lay quite out of the 
course of his life, and were not in accordance with the precedents of 
the public service. Yet so it is, and so, we believe, it ever will remain. 
Lord Elgin’s title to renown will go down to posterity in connection 
rather with his successful diplomacy in China and Japan, than with the 
consummate tact and skill of his Canadian administration, or the 
conscientious and laborious work of his Indian Government. Many, 
indeed, may incline to think that he was a great diplomatist lost, and 
that his true place would have been in our most important embassy. 
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Few will deny that, had he been alive, he would have been more likely 
than any one else to have brought our American difficulties to a satis- 
factory settlement. 

This book is on this account specially valuable, because it is a 
record of what he really was in all those most different situations, and 
reveals to us qualities all the more valuable because of their silent 
usefulness, and therefore, perhaps, their rarity. We see here the inner 
texture of the man’s character, of which those features that attracted 
the public admiration were but the outcome, as it were, the external 
dress, but the true beauty of which remained unseen by the public eye. 
But what makes it even more welcome and valuable is the insight it 
gives us into the steady adherence to principle which he made his rule 
of conduct, and which renders his career so specially exemplary for a 
public servant. 

The staple of the work is extracts from official correspondence and 
private letters and journals of Lord Elgin, which are connected by a 
narrative written by Mr. Theodore Walrond, the accomplished Secretary 
to the Civil Service Commission, to whom Lord Elgin’s papers were 
handed over under the advice of Dean Stanley. Of this narrative we 
shall content ourselves with saying, that it is everything that could 
be desired of the kind; and occupying, as it necessarily does here, a 
position subordinate to the pieces of original correspondence, it shows 
that the editor possesses all qualities requisite for excellence in 
biographical writing. 

Lord Elgin was born in 1811, and was the first son of a second 
marriage of that Lord Elgin whose name is inseparably associated with 
the “ Elgin marbles.” At fourteen he was sent to Eton, whence in due 
time he passed to Christ Church, Oxford, where he was one of a group 
of men afterwards famous. With him were Lords Dalhousie and 
Canning—his own immediate predecessors in India—the late Duke of 
Newcastle, Sidney Herbert, and Mr. Gladstone. All are gone, save the 
last ; and it is melancholy to know that they all died, before their time, 
from overwork. At Oxford he seems to have won golden opinions for 
his moderation, diligence, and good conduct. He obtained a first class 
in classics, and common report declared him the “best First” of his 
year. Illness prevented him from going into the Mathematical honour 
schools, as he had intended. He was soon afterwards elected a Fellow 
of Merton. He was also a candidate for the Eldon Scholarship, but it 
was no discredit to him to have been defeated by Roundell Palmer. 
He is said to have been much attracted by philosophical studies. 
Mr. Gladstone remembers his admiration for the prose works of Milton, 
and says that it was from him he first heard that Milton had written 
prose at all. He was a diligent attendant at the Union; Mr. Gladstone 
places him, “as to the natural gift of eloquence, at the head of ail” he 
“knew either at Eton or the University.” 

The years immediately following his Oxford life were spent chiefly 
at home, looking after his father’s estates, the confirmed ill health of 
his eldest brother placing him in an exceptional position. It was only 
natural that after such a youth he should look forward to the engage- 
ments of public life as his future career. He unsuccessfully contested 
Fifeshire in 1837, but at the general election in July, 1841, he was 
returned for Southampton. In the previous year his brother died, and 
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he thus became heir to the earldom. Parliament met in August, and 
after a few days an amendment on the Address, which was seconded by 
Lord Elgin—then Lord Bruce—was carried by a large majority, and 
the Whig Ministry made way for Sir R. Peel’s administration. Very 
soon the death of his father, and his own consequent succession to the 
peerage, removed him from the House, and extinguished for ever his 
political career. But fortunately a path was opened for the exercise of 
his rare abilities in a distant field of action, but one which often requires 
for success gifts and skill that can seldom have place in domestic 
politics. In March, 1842, the late Earl of Derby, then Lord Stanley, 
Secretary for the Colonial Department, selected him for the Governor- 
ship of Jamaica, then a post of considerable difficulty. On his outward 
voyage he was shipwrecked at night, and within a few months he lost 
his wife, who never recovered the shock. We shall not dwell upon his 
administration, which will be best studied in the extracts from his 
correspondence. It will be sufficient to say that, having governed 
Jamaica for four years under very trying circumstances, he left the 
island, having earned the good opinion of the home authorities and 
given thorough satisfaction to the colonists. He had scarcely returned 
when he found a new Ministry installed, with Lord Grey at the Colonial 
Office, to whom he was unknown except by reputation. What that 
reputation had already become we may best infer from the fact that a 
Whig Secretary should offer to a Conservative nobleman the highest 
position in his gift—the Governor Generalship of British North America. 
The offer was accepted. And in the first days of 1847 he sailed for 
Boston, having married, a few weeks before, a daughter of that Earl of 
Durham who inaugurated the policy which has been so beneficial to 
Canada and so satisfactory for the mother country. 

Canada presented at the moment a scene of activity, of the utmost 
difficulty, complication, and danger. A rebellion had been put down 
by force of arms a few years before, but on calm reflection at home it 
was found that most of the demands of the rebels were reasonable and 
ought to be conceded. A local legislature had been granted, with a 
responsible ministry and other appliances of selfgovernment. But the 
Governor, Lord Metcalfe, who had been very successful and popular 
elsewhere, had contrived to get himself into the unpardonable position 
of trying to govern with a Ministry supported by a minority only in the 
House of Assembly. He was forced to resign at the end of 1845, 
handing over the reins of office to Lord Cathcart, the Commander of 
the Forces, who was continued as Governor during 1846, chiefly as a 
precaution in view of the “Oregon difficulty ” with the United States. 
To add to the confusion there were antipathies of race, and differences 
of language, religion, ideas, habits between the old French Canadians 
and the more modern British settlers, and there was a fierce political 
party which nearly, but not quite, followed the boundaries of what we 
may call the national antagonism. 

Such was the condition of the community over which Lord Elgin 
was called to preside. Almost at once he became popular. 


Something was due to his own personal qualities. Whereas most of his 
immediate predecessors had been men advanced in years and enfeebled by 
ill-health, he was in the full enjoyment of vigorous youth—able, if need were, 
to work whole days at a stretch, to force his way through a Canadian snow- 
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storm if his presence was required at a public meeting, to make long and 
rapid journeys through the province, ever ready to receive an address and 
give an tmpromptu reply. The papers soon began to remark on the 
“geniality and affability of his demeanour.” “He is daily,” they said, 
“making new friends. He walks to church, atterids public meetings, leads 
the cheering, and is, in fact, a man of the people.” Before long it was added 
—“Our new Governor is the most effective speaker in the province,” and, 
thanks to his foreign education, he was able to speak as readily and fluently 
to the French Canadians in French as to the English in English. Added to 
this, his recent marriage was a passport to the hearts of many in Canada, 
who looked back to the late Lord Durham as the apostle of their liberties, if 
not as a martyr in their cause (p. 36). 


He wrote at once, on his arrival at Montreal, to Lord Grey, that he 
had ‘“‘adopted frankly and unequivocally Lord Durham’s view of govern- 
ment,” and to this rule of government he steadily adhered throughout 
his term of office. Elsewhere he says— 


I give to my Ministers all constitutional support, frankly and without 
reserve, and the benefit of the best advice that I can afford them in their 
difficulties. . . . I have never concealed from them that I intend to do 
nothing which may prevent me from working cordially with their opponents, 
if they are forced upon me. . . . It is indispensable that the head of the 
Government should show that he has confidence in the loyalty of all the 
influential parties with which he has to deal, and that he should have no 
personal antipathies to prevent him from acting with leading men (p. 40). 


We must refer our readers to the work itself for details of his 
governorship, which was probably the most successful administration of 
a British dependency that has ever been accomplished. Within a year 
after his arrival he changed his Ministry, giving places in his Cabinet to 
the leading men of what was styled the “ French” party, being chiefly 
composed of French Canadians. But he acted thus simply because the 
other party was in a decided minority in the Assembly. Nevertheless, 
it was a test trial of his principles to have as advisers men who had 
been quite recently held up. by a Governor General and a Secretary of 
State as disloyal and impracticable. But he got through it admirably, 
and there are few instances of better and more honest work and more 
cordial cooperation than is afforded in the relations between Lord 
Elgin and his Canadian Ministry. They passed through one terrible 
ordeal, such as might easily have proved fatal to an administration more 
firmly established and an equally talented but less courageous and 
skilful Governor. 

Soon after the suppression of the rebellion in 1838, compensation 
for losses incurred at the hands of the rebels had been awarded to the 
“ Loyalists ” of Upper Canada. But, at the same period, much injury 
had also been done to the property of inhabitants of Lower Canada—in 
a few cases by the rebels, but in most instances by the Militia and 
Yeomanry, who considered French Canadian and rebel as synonymous. 


In 1845, during Lord Metcalfe’s Government, and under a Conservative 
administration, an Address was adopted unanimously by the Assembly, 
praying his Excellency to cause proper measures to be taken “in order to 
insure to the inhabitants of that portion of the province formerly Lower 
Canada indemnity for just losses by them sustained during the Rebellion of 
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In pursuance of this address a Commission was appointed to inquire into 
the claims of persons whose property had been destroyed in the rebellion, 
the Commissioners receiving instructions to distinguish the cases of those 
persons who had joined, aided, or abetted in the said rebellion, from the case 
of those who had not (p. 72). 


This Commission reported, as the result of their preliminary inquiry, 
that the losses thus incurred would be found, on close investigation, not 
to exceed £100,000. In 1849, the new Administration brought in a 
Bill, subsequently notorious as the “Rebellion Losses Bill,” for 
appointing Commissioners to inquire judicially into those losses, and 
award suitable compensation for them. It was no more than was to be 
expected that this Bill should be opposed in the Assembly, although it 
was but carrying out the policy inaugurated by the late Conservative 
Ministry ; and perhaps it was excusable, from the point of view of party 
tactics, that it should be represented as a measure giving compensation 
to rebels. But when these party strictures came over to England, they 
were taken up and re-echoed here both in the press and in Parliament. 
Lord Elgin deemed himself obliged by his position as Governor to: 
observe the strictest neutrality while the measure was pending; and 
accordingly, to abstain from giving any opinion on it in his official 
despatches home. He knew that those despatches would have been 
moved for in the British Parliament, and, in the excited temper of the 
time, could not be refused. His comments on the Bill itself, and on the 
treatment it was receiving, would thus have been at once made public,. 
and, coming across the Atlantic, would have fanned the party flame in 
Canada into a conflagration ; while, from being an impartial Governor, 
he would have found himself reduced to the level of a partizan. But 
the comments in the English Parliament and newspapers reacted on the 
Opposition in Canada, and made it most virulent and active. The Bill 
was at length passed by an overwhelming majority, which was not only 
an absolute majority, but comprised a majority of the members from 
Upper Canada—the focus of the Opposition—and of all those of British 
descent in both provinces. After such a decisive vote in favour of the 
measure, Lord Elgin came to the conclusion that he could not refuse to 
formally give the Royal Assent, and that much mischief would be 
caused by his postponing to do so, or “reserving” it for a decision in 
England. It was a most brave assumption of responsibility ; he himself 
did not, at the time, know how brave. We must refer our readers to 
the volume itself for the scenes which followed. Suffice it here to say, 
that the opponents of the measure became furious when they found it 
had become law. The mob attacked the House of Parliament, gutted 
it, burned it. They attacked the Governor General, pursued him from 
the city of Montreal, threatened him in his official residence, and he 
narrowly escaped with his life. 

We have not space to dwell further on his Canadian administration. 
It is the highest proof of his ability and skill that he weathered that 
terrible storm; that he held his office for five years and a half after- 
wards, retaining the same ministry; that he,conciliated all classes, 
winning over the esteem of those who had been his bitterest foes ; and 
that he accomplished a most satisfactory settlement of all the questions. 
pending between the colonists and the United States by the “ Reci- 
procity Treaty”—a measure which he carried through in a few weeks, 
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in the course of a personal visit to Washington, although the negotia- 
tions for it had been in suspense for years. He bade farewell to Canada 
in December, 1854, having governed it for eight most eventful years, 
and shown how colonial gavernment could be carried on to the satisfac- 
tion both of the mother country and the colony. 

He remained at home for a little more than two years, taking little 
or no part in the political questions of the day. In April, 1857, he was 
selected by Lord Palmerston as the best person to whom could be 
confided the delicate mission of going out to China, inquiring into the 
real condition of affairs, and putting our relations with that strange 
people on a tolerable footing. We need not dwell on this mission. 
How ably and brilliantly he accomplished his task—adding to it the 
unexpected opening of diplomatic and commercial relations with Japan 
—is best shown by the renown which thenceforward attached to his 
name, and caused him to be looked up to as one of the most successful 
men of the age. And yet, it is plain, he was not himself quite satisfied 
with his work ; he would have considered it more thorough, had he 
been able to spare more time to complete all the arrangements. Events 
justified this view. Within four months of his return, the treaty he had 
concluded was set at nought by the Chinese. He had to go back ; and 
this time, certainly, he seems to have been content with the result. It 
was on the occasion of this second expedition that several English and 
French subjects were treacherously seized by the Chinese, and cruelly 
put to death. The punishment for this barbarous deed was the plunder 
and burning of the Summer Palace of the Chinese Emperor—the 
propriety of which proceeding may still be questioned. 

On his return, in April, 1861, from this second mission, he was 
offered and accepted the Governor Generalship of India. He does not 
seem to have been ever quite himself in India; and when he had 
apparently mastered the elements of the Indian problem, he was 
suddenly carried off. Great physical fatigue, encountered in one of 
those marches which Indian officials have often to undertake, developed 
disease of the heart, under which he sank in less than a month, being 
only fifty-two years of age. 

We must refer our readers to Mr. Walrond’s volume for detailed 
information c1 those latter and better known stages of his career, as 
well as r&pecting his Canadian administration, upon which we incline 
to think his permanent reputation will hereafter rest. It will be 
gratifying to Catholics to note how fairly, we might say favourably, he 
speaks of things connected with our religion and its interests. ‘There 
occur frequent contrasts between the Catholic and Protestant missions, 
always in favour of the former. Wherever he could he visited Catholic 
schools, churches, convents, and other institutions. In one of his 
rambles in Chusan, while it was his head-quarters, he came upon a 
native Chinese, who proved to be a Catholic Priest, and he speaks most 
warmly of his labours. He is always full of a feeling of deep concern 
for the relations of Europeans with the Oriental races; he refers 
perpetually with indignation to the wrongs inflicted on the latter, and is 
persistent in inculcating humanity and fair play. He speaks with horror 
of the feeling of utter contempt on the one hand, and of sullen hatred 
‘on the other, which he noted on his first visit to Calcutta as the 
characteristics of the relations between the ruling Europeans and the 
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natives. He recurs often to the necessity of doing what our conscience 
declares to be right, and of steadily fulfilling our duty, wholly regardless 
of popular censure or approval, knowing that it will be all made right in 
the Great Account. But we cannot go on. We shall only add, that 
justice can never be done to the disinterestedness, amounting, indeed, 
to complete self-abnegation, which led him to divert for the relief of 
India, then in the throes of the mutiny, the troops which were to have 
been employed in his first Chinese expedition, thus placing in jeopardy 
the business on the successful issue of which his own reputation was. 
staked. 


2. The Lifeand Times of Sixtus the Fifth. By Baron Hiibner, formerly Ambassador 
of Austria in Paris and in Rome. Translated from the original French by Hubert 
E. H. Jerningham. Two vols. Longmans, 1872. 


Mr. Jerningham has undertaken a very useful work in this translation 
of the late Baron Hiibner’s volumes. Their author has left behind him 
a feeling of respectful admiration in many European circles, and his 
careful and conscientious biography of one of the most famous of the 
Popes will be a welcome memorial of his mind and heart. But, in fact, 
some such work was sure to be written in a generation like ours, which 
has witnessed the throwing open of so many archives and repertories of 
ancient documents, unknown to the writers of former times. It is. 
perhaps possible that, as further discoveries are made, we may learn to- 
check a good part of the statements made in the diplomatic papers at 
Simancas and elsewhere by contemporary information of other kinds. 
It is also possible, indeed highly probable, that some of the reputations 
built up in our day upon the use of these new treasures may have to be 
demolished by and bye in consequence of the detection of much care- 
lessness and much unfairness in that use. Still, we are undoubted 
gainers by the comparatively free access now given to diplomatic papers. 
in the various countries of Europe, and it would be well if all modern 
historians who have availed themselves of such sources had used them: 
with the industry and judicious impartiality which characterize the work 
of Baron Hiibner. 

Sixtus the Fifth is too prominent a character in the history of the 
sixteenth century to require much of introduction to the r&ader. His. 
first biographer, Leti, did not write till late in the seventeenth century, 
and his work is a tissue of falsehoods. In the middle of the last century, 
Padre Tempesti, a Conventual Franciscan, wrote a very full and consci- 
entious history of Sixtus at Rome, making copious, and, as it appears, 
faithful use of the documents preserved in various libraries there. 
Tempesti vindicates Sixtus from many of the absurd fables which had 
become current concerning him, but he was himself rather too much of 
a panegyrist, and he is also wanting in method and in the critical 
faculty. Ranke, the German historian of the Popes, whose works 
marked so great a progress in historical impartiality a quarter of a: 
century ago, has treated of Sixtus in his usual dry, cold, and unpreju- 
diced style. But Ranke wrote before Simancas was open. A French 
writer of our own time, whose work we had some time since occasion to- 
introduce to our readers, M. A. J. Dumesnil, has given a very full and 
Satisfactory account of Sixtus and his reign, using largely the Pope’s- 
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own bulls and decrees, as well as the materials furnished by Tempesti. 
Baron Hiibner comes last, and he adds to our information very 
considerably indeed, from the sources already indicated, the Spanish 
archives, as well as the.“ relations” and despatches of the Venetian 
envoys. 

Though this work ought not to supersede all others—at least, that of 
Dumesnil—it will certainly, we think, take its place as the best life of 
Sixtus the Fifth. It is the work of a Christian statesman, written from 
the point of view of a statesman; and its most striking portions are 
those which give Baron Hiibner’s account of the state of Europe at the 
critical time of the Pontificate of Sixtus, and, in particular, of the 
manner in which the Pope dealt with the very difficult question raised 
by the disturbed state of France, the murder of the Guises and of 
Henry the Third, and the opposition to the King of Navarre. 


3. The History of England from the year 1830. By W. N. Molesworth, M.A. 
Vol. I. Chapman and Hall, 1871. 


Mr. Molesworth has already made himself known as the author of a 
History of the Reform Bill of 1832.' He intends, as it appears, to 
continue his History of England down to the present time—the volume 
before us embracing the whole of the reign of William the Fourth. The 
history is simply a political narrative ; it finds no room for literature, 
art, religion—except in a few paragraphs—hardly for any thorough 
account of the social condition of the people. Mr. Molesworth limits 
himself strictly to England. ‘I do not attempt,” he says in his opening 
page, “to write a History of the British Empire or of the British Isles, 
but simply of England, and therefore I shall not refer to Scotch, Irish, 
colonial, or foreign affairs, except in cases where they seem to me to 
have accelerated, retarded, or modified, the course of English events.” 
This is a “stay at home” history with a vengeance, and we thought we 
had got past the time when such histories as dwell chiefly upon parlia- 
mentary events could be accepted as worthy of the name. 

However, the history, as far as it goes, is well written and fairly 
impartial Many of our readers may remember the romantic account 
given by Mr. Molesworth in his former work of the interview between 
William the Fourth and Lords Grey and Brougham on the morning of 
April 22, 1831, when the King was persuaded to go down suddenly to 
the House of Lords and dissolve the Parliament. This was the 
dissolution which produced the immense Liberal majority which carried 
the Reform Bill. Every one knows how the accuracy of the account in 
question was denied by the present Lord Grey, and how it has been 
reasserted by Lord Brougham. Mr. Molesworth tells us that he has 
retained it in his present volume—as it seems, out of a loyal feeling to 
Lord Brougham; but does he really think that Lord Brougham’s Aufo- 
biography, which has now been for some months before the world, shows 
that any great reliance can be placed upon his reminiscences of scenes 
in which he himself played a principal part ? 
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4. The Life of St. Jane Frances Fremyot de Chantal. By Emily Bowles. 
Burns and Oates, 1872. (Quarterly Series). 


We venture to promise great pleasure and profit to the reader of 
this charming biography. The substance of some of its chapters will 
not, indeed, be entirely new to our own friends, as Miss Bowles has 
embodied in her present work some articles called A Saint’s Children, 
which appeared some time ago in our own pages. But the work is now 
complete, and fully answers to its title, giving an ample account of 
St. Jane Frances from youth to old age, and including her life as the 
spiritual child of St. Francis de Sales and as the foundress of the Order 
of the Visitation, and not only in her dealings with her own family. The 
compass of the volume has prevented any long digressions, and has 
made conciseness a matter of necessity, but we think that it gives a 
complete and faithful portrait, nevertheless, of one of the most attractive 
of the Saints of the generation which followed upon the completion of 
the Council of Trent. 

The life is written as a life, and not as a treatise on the virtues of 
St. Jane Frances. We believe that this simple and natural method of 
setting forth the characters and actions of the great servants of God is 
the most useful, as it is sure to be the most generally acceptable, as 
the practice and experience of all ages has sufficiently proved. There 
are some, no doubt, who prefer what is called the Italian, or the 
“ hagiological ” method—though we must venture to dispute the justness 
of the latter epithet, as used exclusively to denote the method to which 
we refer. According to this sense of the’ word “hagiology,” neither 
the Four Gospels, nor the Acts of the Apostles, nor nine out of ten of 
the most ancient and famous lives of the Saints, are hagiology. But the 
epithet of which we speak is used, by one or two writers on theological 
subjects, of lives of the Saints formed upon the Processes of Canoniza- 
tion, in which the several virtues, cardinal and moral, the miracles and 
the peculiar supernatural gifts of holy persons, are treated in separate 
chapters, without regard to the order of time or to the circumstances 
of history. The late Father Faber, in an Essay which he prefixed to 
one of the Oratorian volumes of the Lives of the Saints, has argued with his 
usual ingenuity in favour of the method which he himself preferred, or, 
at least, which prevailed in the volumes which belonged to that series. 
We conceive Father Faber to have designed his series for the particular 
purpose of furnishing English Catholics with a number of books which 
might be read devotionally, almost as books of meditation—used, in 
fact, as “spiritual reading” in the strictest sense of the term. At least, 
it is only with that view of his meaning that we can understand his 
insisting so much on this particular method. One instance which he 
gives—if we understand him—of the advantage of the method which he 
prefers is that it interested him so much to discern “the fine shades of 
difference between the exercise of virtues, as between the faith of 
St. Jane Frances de Chantal and the faith of St. Camillus of Lellis” 
(Zssay on the Interest and Characteristics of the Lives of the Saints, p. 19). 
Again, to give a larger quotation— 


The spiritual reading of persons is to be directed to the acquisition of 
confidence in God or of humility: and as example is so much more 
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attractive than precept, they are referred to the Lives of the Saints. They 
have not to hunt about for stray anecdotes, which they may or may not 
remember to have found scattered through the lives—a troublesome as well 
as distracting occupation.. But they can see how confidence in God was 
practised by St. Jane Frances de Chantal, and then by St. Ignatius, and 
then by some contemplative nun in her interior trials, and then by some 
bishop with a set of disorderly clergy, or a missioner in the weariness of travel 
and imprisonment, or a novice under the little daily mortifications of com- 
munity life—and the same with humility and the other virtues. They can 
turn to it all, as easily as to an article in an encyclopedia, and see the 
various guidances of the Holy Ghost exemplified in the lively, real revela- 
tions of the heroism of the Saints. The same method is equally convenient 
for the preacher with his sermons, or the novice master with his conferences. 
It forms for all a sort of summary of spiritual theology, much more attractive 
than the mere rules of a spiritual treatise, and kindling in us all the while a 
more personal interest in those who have power in heaven, as well as a 
deeper veneration for them, and a more solid devotion to them (pp. 27, 28). 


Now, there are certain obvious remarks to be made on this argu- 
ment, which we need not state at any length. Father Faber seems to 
require that his “spiritual readers ” should have at least a small library 
at hand—that in their hunt after manifestations of confidence or 
humility they may refer first to St. Jane Frances, then to St. Ignatius, 
then in turn to the lives of a contemplate nun, a bishop, a missioner, 
or a novice ; and as he has elsewhere most truly said—if we remember 
right—that “spiritual reading” is an exercise which should be gone 
through very leisurely, slowly, and quietly, almost like meditation itself, 
it is hardly worth while to ask whether this turning from one volume to 
another is likely to conduce to freedom from distraction and to recol- 
lection, even if it be in the power of every one to consult one book 
after another. It is obvious that persons who require this kind of 
process, either for themselves or to help others (as in the case of the 
preacher and master of novices), had much better turn to those chapters 
in Rodriguez in which “ what has been said in the foregoing chapters ” 
about some particular virtue “is confirmed by example,” or else to some 
treatise like that of Scaramelli, which is full of anecdotes culled from the 
lives of the Saints on particular points. ‘These are books written for the 
exact purpose—among others—of which Father Faber speaks. We do 
not think that the lives of Saints ought to be written for this particular 
purpose, to the exclusion of others. ‘The life of a Saint on paper is 
most perfect for all spiritual uses when it represents as far as may be, in 
its effect and influence on others, the life of the same Saint as it 
influenced those who saw and knew most of him or of her while 
upon earth. 

Father Faber wrote the Essay in question before he commenced 
the series of original works by which his name will hereafter be chiefly 
known, beginning with A// for F¥esus. These books were meant, we 
suppose, for spiritual reading as well as for other purposes, and we can 
hardly help smiling when we compare their attractiveness, their popular 
character, their absence of technical arrangement, their general brilliancy 
and discursiveness, with the series of Zzves which he seems almost to 
have rejoiced in making comparatively stiff and ungainly. For ourselves, 
we can only say, as we believe Father Faber would himself have said, 
Omnis spiritus laudet Dominum—let each one praise God in His Saints, 
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and draw matter for such praise out of such reading as suits him best, 
and let the admirers of one style of Life not run down the other. We 
must, however, be allowed to repeat what we have already hinted—that 
it is a simple mistake to suppose that the (so-called) ‘ hagiological” 
method is the old method—as if that method came down to us conse- 
crated by the authority of antiquity. On the contrary, it is—as it might 
be almost certainly asserted to be from a mere consideration of the 
subject—an eminently modern method. ‘Traces of it may be found 
here and there in older books, but its general use dates from the seven- 
teenth century, when the Processes of Canonization became more 
formal, and when it was the easiest and most obvious method for a 
biographer to follow if he had the technical results of those Processes 
before him. ‘The most famous old lives of the Saints are not drawn up 
in that way—nor even the standard lives of some of the modern Saints 
in whose case it might be expected. There hardly exists a “ hagiolo- 
gical” life of St. Francis Xavier, nor were the earliest or the best lives 
of St. Teresa, St. Ignatius, and others of their generation, “ hagiological.” 
Cepari’s Life of St. Aloysius is no more “ hagiological” than Raymond 
of Capua’s Life of St. Catharine of Siena—and it would be very easy 
to add to the list. 


5. Zhe Man of his Time.—Part I. The Story of the Life of Napoleon the Third. 
By J. A. Haswell.—II. The same Story as told by Popular Caricaturists of the 


y 
last Thirty Years. J. C. Hotten, 1871. 


The title of this publication tells its own tale. We imagine that no 
industrious historian would consider the sketch of the life of the 
exEmperor of the French, here given by Mr. Haswell, as anything but 
a mere outline of a very remarkable career, and if Napoleon the Third 
ever comes to have paid to him after death a hundredth part of the 
attention which has been lavished on the first Emperor, the earlier part 
of this volume will be laid aside as comparatively worthless. It is for 
this very reason that we notice the importance of the second part, and 
of the class of memorials to which it belongs, quite apart from the 
value, whatever it may be thought to be, of this particular specimen of 
the class of which we speak. Caricatures, as well as the pamphlets and 
fly sheets of any day, are most valuable memorials of their time, and 
they have the advantage over newspaper articles and essays published 
in periodicals, that they catch the eye of the investigator and give him 
at a glance what he wants. The great multiplication of illustrated 
papers in our generation, together with the invention of photography, 
will render the memorials of our time which belong to this class valuable 
beyond all precedent ; and it should be a matter of serious consideration 
to any one forming a library, or collecting materials which may hereafter 
be used by the historical inquirer, to add these fugitive treasures to his 
stores. ‘Treasures, indeed, they cannot always be called, for it is 
impossible that the artists of A/r. Punch, of Vanity Fair, and. of other 
kindred favourites of the public, should not be very often extremely 
dull, extremely unfair, and sometimes altogether untruthful. But, on 
the whole, we know more about the faces of our public men than our 
ancestors knew of theirs; and the passing feelings of the day will often 
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be found reflected in a cartoon of Punch, and will escape any other 
durable record of their existence. 

Although the caricatures in the present volume are not by any 
means uniformly firstrate, they still furnish an instructive running 
comment on the life of Napoleon the Third. As we are on the 
subject, we may as well throw out a suggestion which some enterprizing 
publisher might find it worth his while to take up. The last generation 
—by which somewhat ambiguous expression we mean the generation 
which was in young manhood at the time of the first Reform Bill, and 
in full vigour in the earlier years of Queen Victoria—had not indeed 
a caricaturist, for that name ought not to be applied to an artist who 
never exaggerated or distorted anything, but a “ Political Sketcher” 
in the late Mr. John Doyle, whose unrivalled limnings of the great 
characters of the day, and of the events in which they took a prominent 
part, were continually appearing during a very considerable number of 
years, from the middle of the reign of George the Fourth down to the 
first decade of that of the present Queen. Will no one give us a 
reproduction of selections, at least, from the Sketches of HB.? When 
the history of the time of which we speak comes to find its Macaulay, 
we are much mistaken if these Sketches are not considered by him as 


of the very highest value. 


6. We have also to acknowledge the appearance of Mr. Freeman’s 
fourth volume of the /istory of the Norman Conquest. It contains the 
whole of the actual reign of William the Conqueror. We defer further 
criticism until we can review the whole work. We may say the same 
of a very valuable biography lately completed, the Vie de Anne Catharine 
Emmerich, translated by M. de Cazales from the German of Father 


Schmeeger. 


II.—CONTROVERSY. 
1. Athanasius contra Mundum. By William J. Irons, D.D. J. F. Hayes, London. 


This is the title of a letter addressed by Dr. Irons to the Arch- 
bishops and Bishops of both Provinces in Convocation assembled, and 
its object, like that of several other treatises which have appeared since 
the beginning of the year, is-to warn the Prelates of the danger of 
interfering with the present and traditional use of the Athanasian Creed. 
What may have been the effect of these remonstrances we cannot say. 
We are told the Bishops have declined to act or speak ; and if it is true, 
as has been said, that they refuse to believe in the dominating and 
major article of the Creed, it cannot create surprize that they should 
have surrendered it to the civil legislature unguarded by a word of 
caution or advice. We may, notwithstanding, be unable to explain why 
those guardians of the Church’s faith should be so ready to commu- 
nicate, ex abundantia, to the Jansenists and “Old Catholics” their 
opinions on the Vatican Constitutions, while they have not a word to- 
say when the fate of a Catholic symbol is trembling in the balance. 
We have no desire to pursue this reflection any further, or to comment 
on the discussions which so profoundly agitate the minds of thoughtful 
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Anglicans ; yet the situation suggests some topics of peculiar interest 
apart from its practical issue, and we believe none more so than the 
ascertainable ecclesiastic and dogmatic value of the Creed itself. 

Dr. Irons addresses himself to this point, and takes his stand first 
and mainly on the ground that the Quicungue is a symbol of 
Catholic faith. This he establishes by the fact that it has been 
fully received in West and East, and by most Protestant commu- 
nities. Its use, moreover, is traditional, and the tradition, to take 
the lowest stand, is immemorial. Amongst ourselves this kind of 
proof is held to be conclusive, though, of course, we would refer 
to the usages of non-Catholic bodies merely for an historical corro- 
boration of our thesis. When we ascertain that a doctrine or practice 
is common to us, for instance, and the Greeks, we regularly con- 
clude that such a point of similarity was common to both before the 
schism, when a complete separation zz sacris took place ; for we know 
that from the time of divergence neither would borrow from, as neither 
would admit a regulating authority on the part of, the other Communion. 
Of course this rule may have its exceptions from our point of view, as 
there is frequently a tendency on the side of a schismatical body to 
revert to the fuller practice and apprehension of religious truth; but, in 
such cases, history may be counted on to yield the required light. In 
the question before us Dr. Irons makes good his position with great 
force and clearness. His collection of facts and authorities as to the 
reception of the Creed among the Greeks is valuable, and his vindi- 
cation of the antecedent probability that it was first presented to the 
Church in Greek as well as in Latin, has at least as much appearance of 
likelihood as any other theory that has been started on the subject. 
We say that he has made good his position, but this must be under- 
stood in the popular signification of the word Symbol. A multitude of 
documents are known to ecclesiastical students in the East and West 
which are spoken of and admitted to be symbols and creeds without 
its being implied that they are Symdols of the Church. Again, a variety 
of formulas pronouncing dogmatic truths is found in the Divine Office or 
the Liturgy ; and finally, we have many dogmatic Canons of Councils, 
and canonical instructions of the Holy See, whose authority is supreme 
within the limit of their own scope, but none of these have the character 
or special sanctity attributed to a Symbol of the Church. 

A Symbol is at once the magisterial and attesting language of the 
Church, in which she directly sets forth the substance, or corpus, of 
divine revelation, that she may consciously and of set purpose bear 
witness to it in the confession of her children. She sets it forth as 
necessary to be believed for salvation in its entirety and each of its 
parts; not that it is necessary to have explicit knowledge of all those 
parts, but that if any one knowing denies any one part, he thereby 
makes shipwreck of his faith, A symbol does not give expression 
to all the articles of faith, for that would be impossible, but it gives 
prominence to those from which the others rise, or of which those 
become the legitimate expansion. Thus, to believe in Christ, is to 


‘believe in all His promises; to believe in the Catholic Church, is to 


receive her teaching. To believe in Christ is to believe in the power of 


‘prayer, in the efficacy of grace, in the truth of the Christian Sacrifice ; 


to believe in the Church is to hold that she is the spouse of Christ, to 
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whom He has spoken His vows of fidelity and pledges of support; who 
shares His reproach and persecution, that she may be made a partner in 
His triumph. A Symbol cannot be withdrawn, on account of its 
doctrine, nor reformed except by expansion, nor interpreted beyond 
its obvious and native sense. Hence the immense importance of 
ascertaining, with regard to any document of faith, whether it be, 
in its theological signification, a Symbol of the Church. 

‘That a confession of faith should assume this character, it is not 
required that it should emanate from an (Ecumenical Council, or be 
formally promulgated by the Roman Pontiff. There is neither canon 
nor custom nor intrinsic exigency for so official an authentication. But 
the Zzclesia docens watches and approves the healthy manifestations of 
faith and piety on the part of the people committed to its charge, and 
accepts at the same time the well founded and legitimate interpretation 
of theologians as to the sense of the faithful, and as to the exercise of 
its own divinely committed jurisdiction. Thus, as custom may become 
law by the legislature virtually supplementing the deficiency of binding 
power on the part of the subject, so a confession of faith may become a 
Symbol of the Church by the faithful accepting it as such, under the 
teaching of their pastors, and under the eye of him to whom it belongs 
to watch over the pastors themselves. From this principle, fully admitted 
by the Canonists, arises the value of a chain of witnesses as to the 
estimate of pastors and people with regard to any document, and in the 
present question we think we can produce such in favour of this Creed 
being regarded as a Symbol of the Church no less than the Apostles’ or 
Nicene Creed. We may, however, observe that the authority derived 
from the authorship of Athanasius, or from that of any other Father, if 
such be established, is but a single link in the catena of tradition, as we 
have observed elsewhere. And its adoption in the Divine Office proves 
no more for the Quécungue than for the Ze Deum or the Lauda Sion. 
Again, the name Symbol is common to it and innumerable other pro- 
fessions of faith which are not Symbols of the Church. We must 
therefore have recourse to other sources of information. 

In pursuing this subject we shall begin with the thirteenth century, 
for it is obvious that no change in the use or estimate of the Creed has 
taken place since that period. We shall confine ourselves exclusively to 
liturgical writers, and to those among them who have not hitherto been 
referred to in this controversy, as the others may easily be examined by 
the references given in Montfaucon and Waterland. Durandus of Mende 
speaks of the Quicunque both in his explanation of Sunday Prime and of 
the Symbol at Mass.* He says it was written by Athanasius, but in one 
place he tells us that it was written in Tréves, in the other at the 
request of Theodosius. ‘This inclines us to think that either of these 
tractates must have been borrowed from an earlier writer, and we are 
confirmed in this by continually observing in the numerous liturgical 
works we have examined, a constant uniformity of treatment, an identity 
of thought and expression, and a never failing protestation that the 
author desires above all things to follow faithfully the vestiges of the 
ancients. Durandus says the Church had appointed its recitation on 
Sunday because on that day the people came in greater numbers to 
church, or because faith is the beginning (frincipium) of salvation. He 


* Rationale Divinorum Officiorum, pp. 157—87. Ed. Venet., anno 1599. 
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also says that it is the scutum fide. He reckons three Symbols. First, 
the Apostles’, which is called Symbolum Minus; the second is the Que- 
cunque vult, though this, he tells us, should be third, having been com 
posed later than the Nicene; and lastly the Nicene (Constantinopolitan), 
or the Symbolum Majus. Belethus speaks for the twelfth century. In his 
Brevis Explicatio Divinorum Officiorum he says—“ It is to be observed 
that there are four Symbols—the least (minimum), which is said by all 
in common in daily prayer, and which the Apostles conjointly made. 
The second is that which is recited in Prime, the Quicungue vult salvus 
ess¢, which was composed by Athanasius, Patriarch of Constantinople, 
against the Arian heretics, although very many falsely suppose it to 
have been written by Anastasius. The third is that which was published 
by the Synod of Constantinople, viz., which has hitherto been accus- 
tomed to be sung in the Mass. The fourth, that which the Council of 
Nicza put forth.”* Though Durandus suggests the manner in which 
the Apostles’ Creed was composed as the reason of its being called 
Minus, the true reason is evidently that hinted by Belethus, namely, 
that it was the common Creed of the people, and by comparison with 
the Nicene, which alone had a place in the sacred Liturgy. In point of 
of authority the Apostles’ Creed has invariably ranked first. 

At the beginning of the eleventh century Honorius of Autun, in the 
Gemma Anime,t tells us that the Catholic faith, put forth four several 
times and confirmed, is received by the Catholic Church and inviolably 
preserved in the four climes of the world. By the Catholic faith he 
here means the four Symbols, for he immediately proceeds to enumerate 
them. First the Apostles’ Creed, then the Nicene, then the Constanti- 
nopolitan, and lastly the Quicunque vull, which, he tells us, was written 
by Athanasius at the request of Theodosius. We cannot trace this 
jatter opinion, which is adopted by Genebrard, to a higher source than 
Honorius. It is thought by Genebrard to be confirmed by a passage in 
the writings of St. Gregory Nazianzen, in which Athanasius is said to 
have presented a magnificently bound copy of a Symbol that he had 
composed to the Emperor. In the Sacramentarium, speaking of the 
Psalms sung in Prime, Honorius adds—“ Quibus fides adjungitur 
Catholica, id est Quicunque vult salvus esse.”{ This is the earliest 
example we have found of the Symbol being named the Quicungue, and 
the latest of its being named the Fides Catholica. It is remarkable that 
the author formally declares them to be equivalent. 

From the time of Honorius back to the beginning of the ninth 
century there is a goodly phalanx of writers who speak of this Creed as 
the work of Athanasius; and probably the earliest of all, supposed to 
be Alcuin, in the book De Processione Spiritus Sancti, tells us that it 
was confessed in by the Universal Church; but they are not liturgical 
writers and do not speak of its value as a Symbol of the Church, and 
their testimony is not therefore to our present purpose. We have, how- 
ever, at the beginning of that century a remarkable and highly important 
testimony from Rabanus Maurus. It is found in his ‘Treaties de 
Institutione Clericorum. We have to premise, before alleging his 
words, that, in the preface to this work, he declares that he has 
faithfully followed the footsteps of the ancients, and that he has drawn 
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at length from them, sometimes word for word, without always acknow- 
ledging the source from which he has drawn. He also sketches out 
the series of subjects which he has treated. Thus, in the second book, 
which commences with a commentary on the Divine Office, he mentions, 
inter alia, that he treats of the Fides Catholica. Turning to that part of 
the work thus indicated, we have a chapter headed, “ De Regula Fidei.” 
This chapter is undoubtedly a comment, or rather an exposition of the 
Quicunque, though neither that word nor the name of Athanasius occurs 
in it. This is indicated in the preface by the name Fides Catholica. 
It is farther indicated by the subject matter, namely the Divine Office, 
of which we know that the Quicungue formed, at that time, a con- 
spicuous part; but it is chiefly evident from the document itself, 
which reproduces nearly the whole Creed, not indeed, word for word, 
but in a clearly transparent paraphrase. It commences as follows— 
“Heec est autem post Apostolicum Symbolum certissima fides, quam 
Doctores nostri tradiderunt, ut profiteamur Patrem, et Filium et Spiritum 
sanctum unius essentiz, ejusdem potestatis et sempiternitatis, unum 
invisibilem, ita ut in singulis personarum proprietate servata, nec sub- 
stantialiter Trinitas dividi, nec personaliter debeat omnino confundi ; 
Patrem quoque confiteri ingenitum, Filium unigenitum, Spiritum autem 
Sanctum nec genitum nec ingenitum sed ex Patre et Filio proceden- 
tem,” &c. The last sentence is rendered thus—“ Heec est Catholicae 
traditionis fidei integritas, de qua si unum quodlibet respuatur, tota fidei 
credulitas amittitur.”. What we gather from this is that the form of 
Faith which he calls the Fides Catholica was a well known, I may say, 
a famous document ; that it was handed down by tradition from 
“ Doctores nostri,” and that it ranked, as a rule of Faith, next to the 
Apostles’ Creed. So far, back to the beginning of the ninth century, 
we have witnesses in France and Germany that the Quicungue was 
regarded by Christians as a Symbol of the Church. But what enhances 
the value of this last testimony immensely, is the fact that the whole 
of this chapter together with its title is taken, word for word, from an 
undoubted work of St. Isidore of Seville. It is found in the twenty- 
fourth chapter of the second book of his work De Lcclesiasticis Officits, 
where he treats of Baptism. The order of the chapters is—De 
Catechumenis, De Competentibus, De Symbolo, De Regula Fidei, De 
Baptizmo, &c. The only difference of any note between the readings 
as found in Rabanus and St. Isidore, is that in the former we find 
“ex Patre et Filio procedit,” in the latter, “de Patre,” &c. We have 
thus the full testimony of Rabanus extended to Spain, brought down 
to the earlier part of the seventh, if not to the sixth century, and 
directly referred to one of the great Doctors of the Western Church ; 2 
Doctor, too, who could speak not only for Spain, but for Africa and 
the East—the friend of Gregory the Great, the contemporary of 
Venantius, and of Fulgentius, to whom this work is inscribed, the 
“soul,” as has been said, of the Councils of Spain during his time, 
among which was the Fourth Council of Toledo, where the Nicene 
Creed was introduced into the Liturgy of the West, and a notable part 
of the Quicungue was reproduced, word for word, in the Profession of 
the Faith. 

In reading this chapter in Rabanus many difficulties suggest them- 
selves which are completely solved by our being enabled to trace it 
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to Isidore. It would be strange that at the beginning of the sixth 
century, when, as Walafridus Strabo tells us, the Nicene Creed came 
into more general and frequent use, the Quécungue should begin to 
take rank next the Apostles’ Creed, but it was natural enough that at 
the time of St. Isidore it would, at least for some generations, retain the 
authority it had previously traditionally held. Again, though a writer 
like Rabanus, himself a monk, might adapt to the Divine Office a 
production like this, he would hardly have composed, as matter for 
meditation during office, a treatise containing pointed references to 
baptism, to free will, and to the sanctity of marriage; but Isidore 
wrote for the instruction of catechumens, and his work was fitted for 
this purpose, and for guarding them against some significant errors 
which were lurking in the theology of his time and country. As Canon 
Swainson has pointed out, that portion of the Qwécungue which is yet 
retained at the commencement of the ceremony of baptism of adults, 
is a relic of ancient custom, and the treatise of St. Isidore exhibits to 
us that custom in full force. 

Durandus tells us that the “‘vu/t” in the opening sentence was 
introduced to give a place in the Creed to the doctrine of /ree will, or 
of the “Liberum arbibrium,” as he has it. This suggestive remark 
recalls the disputes begun between Prosper and the Pelagians, the 
echoes of which were yet lingering in Spain when Isidore penned this 
work. Can it be that this controversy has left its mark upon the 
Symbol as it has unquestionably done on the comment? This word, so 
admirably adapted to express the necessity of a free acceptance of the 
divine gift, directly disposes of the Pelagian error. Again, the Manichean 
heresy made itself felt up to the time of Isidore in Spain, and the 
doctrine of this sect about marriage was a subject of anxiety to the 
Roman Pontiffs from Leo to Gregory the Great, and the subject of 
legislation in more than one Synod. Isidore warns his catechumens 
against it, and accordingly, if we except that which the pressing wants 
of his time compelled him to notice, we shall find that he keeps more 
closely to the subject matter of the Quicungue than any other commen- 
tator from Venantius to Genebrard. 

But the testimony of St. Isidore goes beyond establishing that the 
Quicungue is a Symbol of the Church. He speaks of it as a document 
that had come down by tradition from the Doctors of the Church. To 
him it is a monument of antiquity as much as it was in the ninth cen- 
tury, or as it is to us. In the dedicatory epistle he says—“ Libellum 
de origine officiorum misi ordinatum ex Scriptis vetutissimis auctorum.” 
And again in the preface—‘ Ea que in officiis ecclesiasticis celebrantur 
partim sanctarum Scripturarum auctoritate, partim apostolica traditione, 
vel consuetudine universalis ecclesiz statuta reperiuntur. Quorum 
quidem primordia repetentes, a quibus exorta fuerint auctoribus refera- 
mus.” In the light afforded by these words, we can see what he means 
by saying that the Regula fidei was delivered by the Doctors, and was 
next in authority to the Apostles’ Creed. 

If with this fact before our eyes we turn to the Commonitorium of 
Vincent of Lerins, or to the Zistola ad Petrum of Fulgentius, to which 
the later editors have restored its proper heading of “ Regula Fidei,” 
we cannot doubt that these authors had before them a particular and 
well known formula of great authority, from which, as from a text, they 
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borrowed passage after passage identical with those found in the 
Quicungue; so that the whole Quicungue, except, perhaps, the first 
verse, is found there. Then who were those “ Doctors,” and what were 
the “ Scripta vetustissima” to which St. Isidore refers? As to the scripfta 
we are unable to speak. As to the Doctors, they can be no other than 
those confessors who had conferred with Athanasius about the difference 
between the Western and Eastern terminology regarding the Holy 
Trinity, some of whom were at Antioch when Athanasius defended the 
Latinized formulas of that Church, and who, when they returned from 
exile, “‘stood in the breach,” and ‘preserved the faith of their people 
“whole and entire.” We hold, then, on these grounds, that the position 
maintained by Dr. Irons is perfectly secure. That the Quicungue is a 
Symbol of the Church, is shown by a tradition historically good from 
the time of St. Isidore, and assuming a Catholic stamp in his writings. 
That we have it from the early Doctors as a “certissima Fidei Regula,” 
the “Fidei integritas de qua si unum quodlibet respuatur, tota 
Fidei credulitas amittitur.” If those writers who have rejected some 
letters of St. Isidore as spurious, on the ground that they speak of 
Athanasius as the author of words taken from the Quicungue, of which 
Isidore could have known nothing, had adverted to the testimony we 
now produce, we expect they would have formed a different judgment. 
It may, however, be asked, if Isidore knew Athanasius to be the 
author, why did he not mention it here? The answer appears to be that 
in his work on Ecclesiastical Offices, he had pledged himself to follow 
the authority of tradition. He was not then at liberty to insert his 
own opinions, no matter how well founded they might be. But in his 
private letters he was limited by no such condition, and we constantly 
find him referring the work to Athanasius, relying, no doubt, on reasons 
which were current among the learned at the time. This may weaken 
the argument for the authorship, but it adds immensely to the value of 
Isidore’s evidence, when speaking as a witness to the tradition of the 
Doctors. This evidence leaves us yet in some obscurity, but it assures 
us of the high antiquity, and the strictly symbolic value of the Creed 
itself. J. J. 


2. English Church Defence Tracts. Nos. 1, 2, 3. Rivingtons, 1872. 
3. Anglican Misrepresentations. A Reply to ‘Roman Misrepresentations.” By W. 

F, Addis, of the Oratory. Burns and Oates, 1872. 

We must confess to considerable disappointment in the tone of these 
English Church Defence Tracts, lately published by Messrs. Rivingtons, 
with the initials of two of the most learned, and hitherto not of the most 
violent, of the High Church Anglicans——Canon Bright, Professor of 
Ecclesiastical History at Oxford, and Canon Liddon, Professor of the 
Exegesis of Holy Scripture at the same University. We are always 
glad when learned and conscientious men come forward with well 
reasoned statements of the grounds on which they justify their own 
position, and we might well hope, from the names of the two Canons 
just mentioned as responsible for these new tracts, that we might have 
seen in them some of that calm statement, honest argument, candour 
towards adversaries, and strict courtesy in debate, which characterized 
Anglican controversy when it was waged by such men as Newman and 
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Keble. In the third of these Tracts, which deals with “ Papal Infalli- 
bility,” we discern the hand of a writer on whom late arguments on 
certain points connected with such cases as those of Honorius and 
Liberius have not been altogether lost. Of course the Tract is full of 
misconceptions and consequent misrepresentations, but still it is a real 
advance on many former Anglican statements of the question. We 
cannot say as much for the second, which deals with the question of 
Anglican Orders. But the first is as pure a bit of Billingsgate as ever 
was printed with the names or the initials of Anglican clergymen to 
authenticate it. It deals with what are called Roman Misquotations, 
and we can only express our extreme surprise that the two gentlemen 
we have named should have stooped so low as to send it into the world. 
Of some dozen instances which are cited under the head of “ misquo- 
tations,” there is not one that can be fairly characterized as such, and 
if our space did not forbid us, we are quite prepared to prove this 
assertion. Indeed, Mr. Addis’ tract, which is very solid and very 
temperately written, completely disposes of the question. But there 
is a preliminary question as to which any Catholic, writing with 
due respect to the Church and his own cause, may well require a 
word of explanation from Canon Liddon and Canon Bright. We do 
not for a moment suppose that either of these gentlemen wrote the 
pamphlet in question, but they have both made themselves respon- 
sible for it before the world. We ask them, therefore, the following 
‘simple question. The pamphlet of which we speak is very full of 
foul language. ‘Notorious falsehood,” “fiction,” ‘‘monstrous forgery,” 
“tainting the office book with falsehood,” “insolence,” “absolutely 
spurious,” “scandalous misquotation,” ‘gross unfairness,” ‘ misrepre- 
senting in the boldest fashion,” “a tradition of laxity in respect of 
historical truth,” and the like—these are some of the flowers of 
language which Messrs. Bright and Liddon strew along the path of 
their readers. Now, every one knows that misquotations, incorrect 
inferences, mistakes, may be made by any writer, and Canons Bright 
and Liddon must be aware that in past ages of the Church there were 
mistakes current about the authorship of certain pieces, which mistakes 
universally prevailed at particular dates, and that this was the case about 
historical facts, or again about secular matters and works attributed to 
classical authors, as well as to Fathers or writers of the Church. Now, 
our question is this—Do Canon Bright and Canon Liddon make them- 
selves responsible or not for the charge which is unmistakeably implied 
in language such as we have quoted above—the charge, namely, not of 
mistake, but of fraud? Do they or do they not, for instance, accuse 
the Church—which they call the “Church of the False Decretals ”— 
with having forged them, and used them, knowing them to be forged? 
Do they accuse Cardinal Wiseman, for instance, of knowingly quoting 
as of St. Ephrem what was not of St. Ephrem? When they put their 
name to a document in which Father Weninger is credited with a 
**notorious falsehood,” do they, or do they not, mean to imply that he 
says knowingly what is false? If they do, we shall know what sort of 
persons we are dealing with. If they do not, we take the liberty of 
telling them that they have exposed themselves to a very natural 
misconception upon this very important point. If they meant only 
what a fair controversialist might say, who wishes to fight according 
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to the laws of legitimate warfare, with that due respect for an adversary 
which is implied in all controversy between Christians and gentlemen, 
we must point out that some declaration of such meaning on their part 
is now requisite. There is such a thing as fighting after the manner of 
pirates, assassins, and other outlaws of society—a barbarous method, 
which Dr. Newman has called “poisoning the wells.” Is this the 
method by which these two Canons mean to “defend” the English 
Church ? 

As to this point of “ misquotation,” we may add two remarks. The 
first is this—that in a Defence of the Church of England, those “ mis- 
quotations,” if there were any such to be found, on the part of Catholic 
writers, are alone really worth putting forward, which have something to 
do with the question of the position of the Church of England—unless, 
indeed, as some one might well suppose from the language of this tract, 
the object were to insinuate in general that all Catholic quotations are 
unsound. The second is this—that we make no question at all that 
there have been and are many misquotations current in controversy, as 
well as in other departments of literature, which have been in existence 
for centuries, and which involve the frequent use of old materials, which 
one writer is naturally prone to take from another. Moreover, the 
progress of criticism during the last two centuries has no doubt changed 
the opinions of theologians as to the genuineness of many old works, 
and, in consequence, many quotation of former times have, as it were, 
to be re-sorted. It was the simplest thing in the world in old times for 
the works of various writers to be confounded, and different treatises 
of different authors which were transcribed by the same amanuensis and 
bound in the same volume were often quoted as belonging to the 
wrong hand. It is simple malignity, in the case of mistakes of this 
kind, to impute bad faith without further evidence. But those who live 
in glass houses should not throw stones. Let all quotations on both 
sides be verified, and we shall soon see on which the balance of honesty 
and carefulness has been. -If Canon Liddon and Canon Bright have 
never made a mistake themselves—if ¢Aey have always verified their 
quotations before using them—if ¢4ey have never taken on trust a 
passage from some former controversialist—well, if these things be true 
of them, they are much better than the rest of Anglican controversialists. 
Let us hope that they will be so kind as to tell us whether they mean to 
impute bad faith or not, and that they will seriously occupy themselves 
in “verifying the references” of writers on their own side. If they begin 
with, say, Barrow on the Supremacy of the Pope and Dr. Pusey’s Zirenicon, 
they will have enough work before them for many a long day. 


III.—FICTION. 
1. Fleurange. Par Madame A, Craven, Paris: Didier. Two vols. 1872. 


A new story from the pen of the authoress of the Récit d’une Seur 
and Anne Séverin is sure to be welcome to a large class of readers in 
France, and to many in England who consider the writer as in some 
measure belonging to themselves—not only by the accident that she 
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bears an honoured English name, but also because England and the 
English have been largely introduced in her former writings, and 
because there is a certain sense in which they are English in character. 
The domestic, quiet, family tale, without the great sensations, startling 
incidents, and highly painted scenes of vice and wickedness of every 
kind which so often disgrace French novels, is an English institution, 
at least it flourishes and is most popular among English men and 
English women. Unfortunately, a school of writers has arisen among 
ourselves who are ambitious of making our own fiction quite as bad as, 
if not worse than, anything which has gone down in France, and it 
seems as if the writers of this school had no reason to complain of their 
want of success on the score of popularity. Mrs. Craven, on the other 
hand, has aimed at introducing the pure, moral, and domestic element 
into French fiction, and she certainly has done this without sacrificing a 
particle of that beauty, grace, and sparkling lightness for which French 
writers are preeminently famous. She has been rewarded by very con- 
siderable success in her own country. No doubt there are thousands in 
France, as in England, who will never read a story about people who 
are so tame and dull as to observe the commandments of God and 
practise the Christian religion. Still, Mrs. Craven has found her 
“public” in France; her works run through many editions, and are 
“crowned” by the Institut. //eurange is nearly as successful as the 
Récit d’une Seur. People in France read few new books just now, 
except new books about the war, but they have read this largely. In 
our opinion it is more perfect as a work of art than Anne Séverin. It 
shows us that Mrs. Craven has found -her place—a perfectly well 
defined place—among French writers, and may now command the 
attention which she had before to seek. We hope soon to see the 
work well translated into English, and also that it may be the precursor 
of others marked by the same characteristic beauties. 

The story of //eurange is that of a beautiful orphan girl, who at 
the opening of the tale is in Paris, just after the death of her father, a 
painter, who had married her mother, a German lady, against the wishes 
of her family, and had been estranged from them in consequence. 
Fleurange had been painted as Cordelia by her father, and the picture, 
having his name upon it, had been spoken of to her German relations, 
who had thus discovered the painter and his daughter when it was too 
late to be of use to them. She, however, goes to live with them at 
Leipsic, but they know her under the name of Gabrielle, not that of 
Fleurange. The scenes in her uncle’s house at Leipsic, where she finds 
two grown up girls, her cousins, who are speedily married, as well as 
Clement Dornthal, the eldest son, and another cousin Felix, the evil 
genius of the story, are exceedingly pretty. After a time, Felix’s father, 
another uncle of Gabrielle, dies, Felix disappears, having been refused 
by Gabrielle, and having ruined his father’s bank in which all his uncle’s 
fortune was deposited. To help in some way the family needs, Gabrielle 
becomes a companion to a rich Russian Princess, whose son turns out 
to be the purchaser of the picture of Cordelia, and a devoted admirer of 
the poor girl whose face was there represented. The young Count joins 
his mother in Italy, where she is staying with Gabrielle, who discovers 
that she is beloved, and gives the Count her heart in return. But a 
sense of honour prevents her from encouraging his addresses, and after 
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some mofe painful complications, she leaves the Princess and returns to 
her friends in Germany, where her uncle has met with a severe accident. 
The second part of the story turns upon Gabrielle’s unmerited devotion 
to the young Count. He is led astray, after his mother has thwarted his 
wishes with regard to Gabrielle, into revolutionary designs, and impli- 
cates himself in a conspiracy against the Emperor at St. Petersburgh. 
Felix Dornthal, under the Italian name of Fabiano Dini, has been his 
bad angel. The Count is sentenced to death or Siberia: Gabrielle 
hears that many Russian ladies have applied for leave to accompany 
their husbands into exile, and conceives the idea that the Princess will 
no longer oppose her union with the Count if she volunteers to share 
his sufferings as his wife. The Princess consents, and Gabrielle goes to 
St. Petersburgh, accompanied by her cousin, Clement Dornthal, and an 
old French lady by way of chaperone. The Empress interests herself in 
her suit, but there is another fair lady at St. Petersburgh, a certain 
Countess Vera de Liningen, who has formerly been engaged to the 
Count, and she obtains pardon for him from the Emperor on condition 
of his remaining quiet on his estate in Livonia for four years, and 
marrying Aer. Poor Fleurange finds out that the Count is not yet 
aware of her own presence in St. Petersburgh, though he has been 
sounded by a friend as to his willingness to accept such devotion as 
hers. He is too selfish and coldhearted not to accept the hand of 
Vera as the condition of liberty, and Vera persuades Fleurange to go 
back whence she came. The epilogue of the story, tells us how two 
years after this, Gabrielle became the wife of her faithful cousin 
Clement, who had loved her from the first. 


2. The House of Yorke. Catholic Publication Society, New York, 1872. 


It is tolerably easy to write a controversial tale, that is, to put together 
a few incidents and characters, using them as a peg whereon may be 
hung every objection to Catholicity that can be conceived, together 
with the few answers to these difficulties which at the moment may 
occur to the writer. Perhaps the unsatisfactory nature of religious 
novels is owing partly to this, that objections are easily heaped together, 
but that it requires a skilful hand to arrange and answer them. Besides, 
if the principle of controversial stories be correct, namely, that certain 
incidents may illustrate particular truths and thus better impress them 
on the mind, it follows almost necessarily that if a book is overcrowded 
with religious teaching so as to leave little scope for its natural and 
unstrained development, the very end in question is lost sight of, and 
the arguments cease to be convincing. Zhe House of Yorke seems to 
be free from this disadvantage. Catholic characters and scenes are 
introduced, but only in such a way that people and events being allowed 
to work naturally, may be expected to fulfil the end for which they are 
destined. Throughout the book the characters are well depicted and 
sustained, and there is an air of originality such as we frequently meet 
with in transatlantic fiction. The state of vagueness which seems to 
cling to some converts up to the very time of their reconciliation is 
particularly well described. 
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3. Thrown Together. By the Author of AZisunderstood. R. Bentley and Son, 1872. 


We do not often meet with a book about children that is not for 
children. It is a good idea, and those who love children, who have 
been delighted with the sketches of child life in Misunderstood, will hail 
with pleasure another story from the same writer. In Zhrown Together, 
the interest is, perhaps, not quite so well sustained as in the former 
book, but the characters are admirably pourtrayed, especially that of 
‘“‘Nina,” a child of strong feeling, but very reserved, in whom the fear 
of a rebuff or slight is so powerful, as not only to check all display of 
affection, but to lead to a studied concealment of it. The combination 
of manliness and tenderness in “ Mervyn Lyndsay” is also well drawn, 
though it belongs to the class of pictures which surpass what we 
generally see in real life. ‘The author has a peculiar gift of laying open 
the machinery of a child’s mind. We shall most of us recognize some 
of our own experiences or observations. She also gives most amusing 
scenes as the result of that naive ignorance of the world and its ways 
which is so charming a feature in childhood, aad she describes the 
more sorrowful incidents of a child’s life in a manner that is really 
touching. Perhaps it is a little unfair to those who have large families, 
that Zhrown Together should contrast an only child as a specimen of 
good training with a family where the number alone would be a barrier 
to the constant and friendly intercourse that had been so successful in 
the other case. Still the story contains many hints for those who have 
the care of children, as well as a deep interest for those who have a 
love for them. 


IV.—MISCELLANEOUS. 


We are obliged to class under this head a considerable number of 
books, as to which our limited space does not allow us to speak at 
length. It must be understood that some books of which we now say 
but little are reserved for fuller notice in our next number. ] 


1. Zhe Complete Works of Richard Crashaw—now first collected, &c. 
Edited by the Rev. A. B. Grosart, St. George’s, Blackburn, in two vols. 
Vol. I. 

2. The Complete Poems of Robert Southwell, S.F., for the first time 
fully collected and collated, &c. Edited by the Rev. A. B. Grosart. 

[Both these very handsome volumes belong to the “ Fuller’s Worthies’ 
Library,” the printing of which—by private subscription—we owe to the 
indefatigable Editor. We shall speak of thei at large in our next issue.] 

3. Zhe Great Lone Land. A Narrative of Travel and Adventure in 
the North West of America. By Captain W. F. Butler, F.R.G.S. 
London: Sampson Low, 1872. 

[An exceedingly interesting volume, the review of which we are obliged 
to postpone. ] 

4. Assemblie Générale des Comités Catholiques de France. (§ et 6 
Avril 1872.) Paris. 

[A summary of the proceedings of a most important meeting of 
Catholics. ] 
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5. The Legends of St. Patrick. By Aubrey de Vere. London: 
H. S. King. Dublin: M‘Glashan and Gill. 

og de Vere’s beautiful poem, which has only just issued from the press, 
would be very unjustly treated in a cursory notice—but we have seen 
enough of it to welcome it with great thankfulness. ] 


6. Zhe Spoken Word, or the Art of Extemporary Preaching. By 
the Rev. Thomas Potter, Professor of Sacred Eloquence in the 
Missionary College of All Hallows. Dublin: M‘Glashan and Gill, 1872. 

[Rules will never move the greatest preachers—but there are no preachers 
too great to profit by rules. 1 students will find this a very useful volume. ] 


7. The Liquefaction of the Blood of St. fanuarius at Naples. New 


York Catholic Publication Society. 
[A re-issue of an excellent article from the Catholic World.] 


8. Thoughts on some Passages in Holy Scripture. By a Layman. 
Translated from the French. Edited by John Edward Bowden of the 


Oratory. Burns and Oates. 
[Some simple and unpretentious thoughts. ] 


9. Great Truths in Little Words. By the Rev. Father Rawes, 
O.S.C. Burns and Oates. 

[The “words,” as it strikes us, are not always very little, but the “truths” 
are certainly great. Father Rawes rejoices in a florid figurative style, and 
his books are sure to please many readers. The present work is very 
practical.] 


10. Zhe Book of the Holy Rosary. By the Rev. H. Formby. Burns 
and Oates. 

[The plan of this book and the arrangement of the Scripture types is 
admirable. It is beautfully got up, and will be a great favourite with all who 
value illustrations. ] 


11. Little Pierre, the Pedlar of Alsace. New York: Catholic 


Publication Society. 
[A good story for boys—it is full of adventures. ] 


12. Lectures on the Present Position of Catholics in England. By 
John H. Newman, D.D., of the Oratory. Burns and Oates, 1872 
(Fourth Edition). 

[Another volume of the uniform edition of Dr. Newman’s works. These 
famous Lectures represent what we may venture to call Dr. Newman’s prime 
of vigorous activity in dealing with the subjects of the day from the Catholic 
point of view. To the same “ period,” if we may so speak, belong the Lectures 
on the Difficulties of Anglicans, and his writings on University Education. 
As to every subject he has touched in this way, he has left very little for 
others to do, and has laid down, as we conceive, the true policy for Catholics 
to pursue. How many more books we might have had from him of this sort, 
if he had not been discouraged by the fact that Protestants would not listen 
to him, who can tell? But so it was—after a time he was silenced, because 
his fellow countrymen were afraid to read him ; and it was only the random 
folly of Mr. Kingsley that called him out once more. In the preface to this 
volume he says, sadly, “He certainly has not proved what he did not set 
about proving; and neither he nor any one else has any encouragement to 
go on to prove something more, until what he actually has accomplished is 
distinctly acknowledged.” ‘The blame, to our mind, rests mainly on his 
successors in the lead of the High Church party, who found it much better 
policy to hold their tongues and get people to go to confession to them, than 
to attempt to give any intellectual foundation to their own position. ] 
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13. Zhe Auspicious Day. By Augusta Webster. © Macmillan, 
London, 1872. gi 

[Another of Mrs. Webster’s beautiful dramatic sketches.] 

14. Ouranogaia, Heaven on Earth. By Kenelm H. Digby. 
Longmans, 1872. 

[“The design of this poem,” says Mr. Digby, “is to represent the 
happiness—comparable in some degree, we might think, to what ‘reigns in 
Heaven—which results from taking a cheerful, sympathetic, and Catholic 
view of human life, as being on the confines of our celestial country,” etc. 
The idea is very good, and a truly: Catholic idea. The Christian religion has 
regenerated society, and society and human life cannot shake off altogether 
the benefits which they have received. As to the execution, we are constantly 
reminded of Mr. Digby’s method in his famous prose works. Heaven is 
brought down to earth by the spectacle of creation, by Beauty in various 
forms, by Mirth, by Admiration of natural and artistic objects, by Friendship, 
Love, Goodness, Peace, Poetry, Learning, Philosophy, Religious Seasons 
and Festivals, Sanctity, and Poverty. These heads indicate the divisions of 
the work, ] 

15. Zhe Rule of our Most Holy Father St. Benedict. In Latin and 
English. Burns and Oates, 1872. 

[We can only wonder that this useful little book has not been published 
before.] 

16. Vita et Doctrina Fesu Christi. Meditations on the Life of our 
Lord. By Avancini. In the original Latin. Adapted to the use of 
the Church of England by a Clergyman. Rivingtons, 1872. 

[A very neat little book, which we cannot recommend simply because it 
zs an adaptation. Let us hope that it may promote meditation among those 
who are not repelled from its use by the thought that the author is so 
unfairly tréated.] 

17. Wilfulness and its Consequences. A Tale. By Lady Herbert. 
Burns and Oates. 

Taken from the Diary of a Sister of Mercy, and set forth in Lady 
Herbert’s bright and affectionate style. ] 

18. Jndulgences, Sacramental Absolutions, and the Taxtable of the 
Roman Chancery and Penitentiary, considered in reply to the charge 
of venality. By the Rev. T. L. Green, D.D. Longmans, 1872. 

[A well-written book of controversy on a subject as to which it is almost 
useless to attempt to convince Protestants. ‘The difficulty is not in the mind 
but in the will.] 

19. A Devout Exercise in honour of the Ever Blessed Virgin, 
Mother of God, Mary. From St. Bonaventure. Latin and English. 
Washbourne, 1872. 

[A beautiful little manual. ] 

20. Sancti Alphonsi Officium Parvum. Novena and Little Office in 
honour of St. Alphonsus, Doctor of the Universal Church. Wash- 
bourne, 1872. 

[Anything is welcome that tells of or helps to an increase of devotion to 
St. Alphonsus. | 

21. A Sermon preached at Deal at the Mass of Requiem for the 
soul of Miss Catharine Boys. By A. St. John of the Oratory. Burns 
and Oates. 

{A worthy tribute to a truly Christian lady.] 
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